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In publishing this collection of ethical codes, 
I have had a threefold purpose. First, to facilitate 
the work of association officers in drafting or revis- 
ing standards. Second, to bring before leaders of 
public opinion the concrete evidences of a remarkable 
ethical movement. Third, to assemble case material 
for teachers of Ethics who wish to make use of the 
laboratory method. 

The codes were gathered in the preparation 
of a book on Social Ethics. I first planned to print 
them as an Appendix to this work, which will require 
several years for its completion. It has seemed best 
to make them immediately available, with a brief in- 
troduction and explanatory notes. 

In selecting material, the aim has been to 
supply a full and convenient reference manual, and to 
present a fair picture of American ethics, as em- 
bodied in contemporary standards. Both profes- 
sional and business codes are included; in fact, the 
line between them is increasingly difficult to draw. 
In general, the collection has been confined to the 
United States, to national or interstate organiza- 
tions, and to standards at present in force. Local 
codes, or those proposed but not yet adopted, are used 
only to fill gaps. A few earlier standards are given, 
for the sake of their interest and suggestion. It has 
not been possible to cover the parallel movement in 
other countries, and merely ideal codes are omitted 
entirely. I have not found it easy to make a sharp 
distinction between codes of ethics and trade cus- 
toms. Of the latter, I have used some and referred 
the reader to others, where they seemed to me of 
general interest. In a number of organizations, 
ethical standards are expressed in their forms of con- 
tract. 
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The official texts are used, except for obvious 
proof corrections and some elision of titles and ex- 
planatory paragraphs. It has, of course, been impos- 
sible to preserve the typographical beauty of many 
codes, especially those designed for framing. Sev- 
eral of the most artistic have been reproduced as il- 
lustrations. 

My thanks are due to the large number of 
association secretaries and others who have aided 
me in the search for specimens. Over seven hundred 
organizations answered my enquiry. The material 
sent is appreciated, even where the necessary limita- 
tions of this volume forbade its use. I am under spe- 
cial obligation to the Rotary Clubs, for the assistance 
given by their international office. 

The movement for higher ethical standards 
is stillin its infancy. I shall be glad to receive copies 
of new or omitted codes, whether national or local. 
Corrections or revised editions of those printed will 
also be welcome. 

Epcar L. HEERMANCE. 
241 Lawrence St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
July 11, 1924. 
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The ethical movement of the present generation 
is part of the adjustment of our race to the particular 
kind of world in which we live. We have been learning 
that there are laws of Ethics, as well as of Physics and 
Biology, and that they operate in much the same way. 
All conduct is the cause of certain effects. Practices are 
ethical if, in the long run, they make for the well-being 
of the human species and for normal human relations. 
If there is friction and social loss, it is a sign of unethical 
conditions. 

Each profession or trade has its own problems 
of ethics. The conduct of their members must be judged 
by its consequences, to the group itself and to the com- 
munity. In the course of time there is likely to develop 
a certain standard of practice. ‘Traditional customs are 
questioned and revised, in the light of wider experience. 
The association comes to have a fairly definite ethics, 
enforced by an unwritten code of honor. But there is 
always a fringe of unscrupulous men who are ready to 
disregard the accepted standard, for the sake of imme- 
diate gain. Unethical practices are not only a menace 
to society. ‘They jeopardize the standing of the group 
as a whole, and tend to depreciate the value of its service. 
The enforcement of the standard becomes a matter of 
self-preservation. 

The written code has been found a most ef- 
fective means of accomplishing this result. It makes the 
standard definite enough to serve as a basis for moral 
pressure. It educates sentiment within the profession 
or trade, particularly among the younger men who have 
entered or are about to enter. It puts the association in ~ 
the proper light before the employing public, and enlists 
the aid of that public in enforcing the standard. In the 
words of Franklin D. Jones, which have found their way 
into many code preambles: “The ideals of men best 
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project themselves into reality when crystallized in writ- 
ten documents....In every line of human activity, a 
united written expression of that which is best for the 
common good becomes a strong force for progress. The 
mere expression clarifies the general sentiment.” 

Three things should be kept in mind by the stu- 
dent of ethical codes. The first is that a code of this 
character is designed to serve an immediate practical 

\_purpose._-It is not a statement of general morality. _It_ 
deals with the customs and ideals, the sins and duties, of 
a particular group of men. Ethical principles are stated 
in terms of their daily business experience. The code 
which falls short of this, or attempts to go beyond it, 
is likely to become a series of platitudes. In the major- 
ity of the standards cited, the chief interest lies in the 
way each group is meeting its own ethical problem. It 
is usually possible to detect this, even where there has 
been a close imitation of earlier codes, in arrangement 
and phrasing. The problem of the manufacturer is dif- 
ferent from that of the wholesaler, as this in turn differs 
from that of the retailer or contractor or professional 
man. And within each of these general divisions, there 
will be found a most interesting variety of situations to 
be met and social relations to be adjusted. 

In the second place the code is, with few excep- 

_tions, not a law but a creed. As an accepted standard of 
practice, it may be full of social significance. As a 
barometer of business life, it is apt to be misleading. 
How far the general practice conforms to the standard 
set, can be determined only by a close study of each pro- 
fession or trade. The code is a means of correcting trade 
evils and meeting professional temptations, by coopera- 
tion, definition and the setting of a goal. The chief 
value of the written standard is moral and educational. 
The well-intentioned individual finds support, through 
knowing that this is the practice on which the group as 
a whole has agreed. In the words of one association 
secretary, the code is the “line of march” to which the 
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members are expected to adhere. Its principles are kept 
constantly before them by the national officers and by the 
trade journal. As Professor Willits has said: ‘An in- 
dustry becomes unified in its ideas only insofar as there 
is a common background of principles implanted through 
some educational process. Among many of the leading 
trades and industries today, there is an effort on the part 
of the leaders to give professional standing to their call- 
ing. ‘There is a tendency to professionalize the indus- 
tries. This can be done only through education.” 

Our third reminder is that the adoption of a code 
is not necessarily an indication of a higher ethical stand- 
ard. In many associations which have not taken this 
step, the code of honor and the sense of social respon- 
sibility may be as high or higher. A small organization, 
with a selected membership, is able to enforce discipline. 
The Committee on Ethics gradually builds up a series of 
decisions which serve as a common law for the industry. 
They may or may not find the formal standard a con- 
venience. In the large association, particularly in whole- 
sale or retail trade (though this is also true in the pro- 
fessions and in manufacturing), moral suasion is the 
only means which can be applied. And it is in such cases 
that the written code has been of greatest value. I have 
in mind one manufacturing industry, where a select 
group have formed an association. These firms are 
guided by comparatively high ethical principles. They 
have felt no need for a code. They look with scorn on 
_the members of the trade outside of their organization, 
who “would not know what ethics means.”’ But it is just 
these outsiders whose low standards cast discredit on the 
trade as a whole. An inclusive organization would bring 
them in contact with the leaders and make possible a 
gradual raising of the ethical level, to the advantage of 
all concerned. This has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
The selective group, however, when conducted in the 
right spirit, may have great leavening power. 
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T'o prospective teachers of Ethics a word may 
be in order. ‘loo often ethical principles have been 
drawn from tradition or out of the air. It is now pos- 
sible to derive them, by inductive study, from the experi- 
ence of modern business and professional groups, as 
registered in their standards of practice. The labora- 
tory method should prove as valuable as in other lines of 
teaching. 

When assigned a particular profession or trade, 
the student should supplement the published codes by a 
study of all available literature and by personal inter- 
views. Behind each standard is a background of prac- 
tical experience. "The code must be seen in its setting, 
as the engineer or the business man sees it. For a knowl- 
edge of the modern trade association movement, three 
books may be consulted: E. H. Naylor, Trade Associa- 
tions, Ronald Press, 1921; Trade Association Activities, 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 1923; and 
Franklin D. Jones, Trade Association Activities and the 
Law, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1922. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, for 
May, 1922, supplies a valuable introduction to the pro- 
fessional codes. 

An ethical millennium is still a long way off. 
But the general impression left on the student of these 
collected standards is one of sincere striving, of positive 
achievement. One may look forward to the growth of 
sound ethical adjustment among the American people. 
We have begun to gather the experience out of which 
may come in time a science of Social Ethics. 


MCCORMICK |HEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY LIBRARY. 
CHIC ASO 


meCOUN LING 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


Formerly Am. Assn. of Public Accountants. Adopted 
191L6 revised Sep; 17, 1923* 


RULES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


(1) A firm or partnership, all the individual members 
of which are members of the institute (or in part members and in 
part associates, provided all the members of the firm are either 
members or associates), may describe itself as “Members of the 
American Institute of Accountants,” but a firm or partnership, all 
the individual members of which are not members of the institute 
(or in part members and in part associates), or an individual 
practising under a style denoting a partnership when in fact there 
be no partner or partners or a corporation or an individual or in- 
dividuals practising under a style denoting a corporate organiza- 
tion shall not use the designation “Members (or Associates) of 
the American Institute of Accountants.” 


(2) The preparation and certification of exhibits, state- 
ments, schedules or other forms of accountancy work, containing 
an essential misstatement of fact or omission therefrom of such a 
fact as would amount to an essential misstatement or a failure to 
put prospective investors on notice in respect of an essential or 
material fact not specifically shown in the balance-sheet itself 
shall be, ipso facto, cause for expulsion or for such other discipline 
as the council may impose upon proper presentation of proof that 
such misstatement was either wilful or the result of such gross 
negligence as to be inexcusable. 


(3) No member or associate shall allow any person to 
practise in his name as a public accountant who is not a member 
or associate of the institute or in partnership with him or in his 
employ on a salary. 

(4) No member or associate shall directly or indirectly 
allow or agree to allow a commission, brokerage or other partici- 
pation by the laity in the fees or profits of his professional work ; 
nor shall he accept directly or indirectly from the laity any com- 
mission, brokerage or other participation for professional or com- 
mercial business turned over to others as an incident of his services 
to clients. 


(5) No member or associate shall engage in any busi- 
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ness or occupation conjointly with that of a public accountant, 
which in the opinion of the executive committee or of the council 
is incompatible or inconsistent therewith. 


(6) No member or associate shall certify to any ac- 
counts, exhibits, statements, schedules or other forms of account- 
ancy work which have not been verified entirely under the super- 
vision of himself, a member of his firm, one of his staff, a member 
or associate of this institute or a member of a similar association 
of good standing in foreign countries which has been approved 
by the council. 


(7) No member or associate shall take part in any 
effort to secure the enactment or amendment of any state or 
federal law or of any regulation of any governmental or civic body, 
affecting the practice of the profession, without giving immediate 
notice thereof to the secretary of the institute, who in turn shall 
at once advise the executive committee or the council. 


(8) No member or associate shall directly or indirectly 
solicit the clients or encroach upon the business of another mem- 
ber or associate, but it is the right of any member or associate to 
give proper service and advice to those asking such service or 
advice. 


(9) No member or associate shall directly or indirectly 
offer employment to an employe of a fellow member or associate 
without first informing said fellow member or associate of his 
intent. This rule shall not be construed so as to inhibit negotia- 
tions with any one who of his own initiative or in response to 
public advertisement shall apply to a member or associate for em- 
ployment. 


(10) No member or associate shall render or offer to 
render professional service, the fee for which shall be contingent 
upon his findings and the results thereof. 


(11) No member or associate of the institute shall ad- 
vertise his or her professional attainments or service through the 
mails, in the public prints or by other written word; but any mem- 
ber or associate may cause to be published in the public prints or 
otherwise what is technically known as a card. A card is hereby 
defined as an advertisement of the name, title (member of Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, C. P. A., or other professional affilia- 
tion or designation) and address of the advertiser without further 
qualifying words or letters, or in the case of announcement of 
change of address or personnel of firm the plain statement of the 
fact for the publication of which the announcement purports to 
be made. Cards permitted by this rule when appearing in news- 
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papers shall not exceed two columns in width and three inches in 
depth ; when appearing in magazines, directories and similar pub- 
lications cards shall not exceed one quarter page in size. This rule 
shall not be construed to inhibit the proper and professional dis- 
semination of impersonal information among a member’s own 
clients or personal associates or the properly restricted circulation 
of firm bulletins containing staff personnel and professional in- 
formation. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Adopted 1922: 
STANDARD PRACTICE CERTIFICATE 


BO Vite OWileslia tmnt. vp, shes. 1c wks ste Says in considera- 
tion of having had conferred upon him all honors, rights and 
privileges through the Certificate of Full Membership granted 
under Charter of the National Association of Certified Public 

Accountants, acknowledges, as a condition thereto, an /ndividual 
Public Responsibility in matters pertaining to the practice of 
Public Accountancy, and an agreement to surrender the afore- 
mentioned Certificate, and all said rights of membership there- 
under, to the Board of Governors, upon conviction by said Board, 
or any duly authorized Body of this Association, of having made 
or caused to be made a false, misleading or grossly negligent re- 
port or accounting. 


ADVERTISING 


See also Advertising Agencies; Directories; Journalism, Adver- 
tising ; Public Utilities 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 


The advertising “chamber of commerce”; maintains 
National Vigilance Committee. Adopted at Toronto 
Convention, 1914: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR ADVERTISING 
CLUBS 


We pledge ourselves to remember that advertising is 
and should be, first of all, an exponent of the square deal, and that 
it is only when business men put the interest of the buying public 
first that they take the best advantage of their opportunities. 

We will not at any time knowingly do anything which 
will injuriously affect advertising, nor will carelessly speak ill of 
any advertising medium. 

We will work together to the end of making all adver- 
tising more truthful, knowing it will then be more effective and 
of greater benefit to the buying public. 

We will exercise care, individually, at all times, to see 
that every advertisement with which we have anything to do 
shall measure up to the plain, simple truth. We stand firmly for 
constructive advertising and condemn, without reserve, all forms 
of destructive advertising. 

To each other, we pledge patient service toward the up- 
building of advertising in this community. 

To all business men of this community, we pledge co- 
operation toward the advancement of the community’s business 
along sane and proper lines. 

To the public, whom we as a club serve primarily, we 
pledge our best efforts to make advertising the servant of the 
people in the truest sense. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1914; revised Sep. 26, 1917: 
STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


The Advertising Specialty Association, a Department 
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of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, recognizing 
that fair dealing is a fundamental principle which should govern 
our actions toward our fellow members, our employees, our cus- 
tomers and the great consuming public, pledge ourselves and sub- 
scribe to the following standards of practice: 

1. It is our function to render an advertising service, 
rather than to be sellers of merchandise. 

2. We pledge ourselves at all times to respect both the 
spirit and the letter of contracts with customers and employees. 

3. We pledge ourselves to reject all copy submitted for 
use on Advertising Specialties or Calendars which offends truth, 
decency or propriety. 

4. We pledge ourselves to maintain proper factory con- 
ditions, and to consider and conserve the physical and moral wel- 
fare of our employees. 

5. We, each, pledge ourselves to the adoption as soon 
as possible of a comprehensive factory and sales cost system to 
the end that capricious and senseless variations and changes in 
price may be eliminated in the interest of fair trade practice and 
the protection of the advertiser. 

6. Finally, we pledge ourselves to hearty co-operation 
with all other responsible mediums, with every organization and 
every movement of whatever kind, looking to the real betterment 
of the advertising business, because it is only by broad co-opera- 
tion and understanding that the best service can be rendered to 
the consuming public by whom we are supported, and for whose 
benefit the business of advertising exists. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1917: 


SEANDARDS, OF PRACTICE 


Every advertising manager or business executive in 
charge of merchandise establishments, also every advertising 
counselor in dealing with his clients, should dedicate his best 
efforts to making truthful, direct advertising an efficient aid to 
business, and should pledge himself— 

To study carefully his proposition and his field to find 
out what kind of advertising applies. The reason for every ad- 
vertising failure is that the right kind of advertising and its proper 
application for the particular product and market were not used. 
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The only forms of advertising which are best for any purpose are 
those which produce the most profit. 

To bring direct advertising to the attention of concerns 
who have never realized its possibilities. Many concerns do not 
advertise because they do not know that advertising can be started 
at small expense. They confuse advertising with expensive cam- 
paigns, and hesitate to compete with others already doing general 
publicity. 

To determine the different ways in which direct adver- 
tising can be used to effectively supplement other forms of adver- 
tising, and to so study the other forms used that the direct adver- 
tising may become a component part of the entire publicity plan. 


To study the special advantages of direct advertising, 
such as individuality, privacy of plan, facility for accompanying 
with the advertisement, samples, postals, return envelopes, in- 
quiry for order blanks; ability to reach groups or places; personal 
control of advertising up to the minute of mailing; and other 
recognized advantages. 


To take advantage of the opportunity to test out letters 
and literature on a portion of a list before sending them out to 
the entire list. Wherever it is possible for an advertiser to ap- 
proximate in advance his returns from his advertising he has 
made his advertising more efficient. Direct advertising makes 
this possible. Testing out direct advertising campaigns in ad- 
vance does much to remove the element of chance. 

To consider inquiries as valuable only as they can be 
turned into sales. An inquiry is a means to an end—not an end 
in itself. The disposition to consider cost per inquiry instead of 
cost per sale has led many a firm to false analysis. 

To give the mailing list its proper importance. Many 
advertisers use poorly prepared mailing lists, which are compiled 
in a careless, haphazard manner, and never take the trouble to 
check them up or expand them. Mailing lists should be constantly 
revised. Poor lists and old lists cost money in two ways—one by 
missing good prospects and thereby losing sales, and the other 
by money spent on useless names. 


To encourage the use of direct advertising as an educa- 
tional factor within their organizations with sales forces and 
dealers. Many concerns have raised their standard of efficiency 
through the use of letters, house organs, bulletins, mailing cards, 
folders, ete. 


s To champion Direct Mail Advertising in the right way. 
General Publicity and Direct Mail Advertising are two servants 
of business, and each has its place and its work to do. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted July 1, 1922: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


The conduct of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 
and of the members comprising it is governed by the following 
Standards of Practice: 

First: To encourage clean and efficient advertising. 

Second: To discourage the publication by newspapers 
and periodicals of financial advertising that does not measure up 
to the highest standards. 

Third: To develop among financial institutions mutual 
points of contact which will tend to improve their advertising so 
that this betterment will become permanent and nation-wide. 

Fourth: To encourage by advertising the investment 
through reputable financial institutions of the surplus moneys of 
the American people. 

Fifth: To discourage unreliable and unsafe invest- 
ments. 

Sixth: To make financial institutions realize the value 
of advertising, and, by co-operation, determine the most effective 
means of building business, through advertising, in the various 
departments of a modern financial institution. 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Rules for classification and inspection may be obtained 
from 307 South Green st., Chicago. Adopted 1914: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


1. Every poster advertising plant must continue to re- 
fuse all misleading, indecent and illegitimate advertising. 

2. Every poster advertising plant should refuse all ad- 
vertising which savors of personal animosity, as ours is strictly 
an advertising medium. 

3. All advertising contracts should be started on date 
contracted for. 

4. Every client should be furnished promptly, upon 
completion of his display, with a list showing all locations, and 
plant owners should at all times assist clients to check displays. 
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5. Every poster advertising plant should be maintained 
in the best condition possible, both from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance and stability. 

6. All locations for poster display should be selected 
where the traffic is such that it insures the best circulation for the 
article advertised. 

7. Care should be exercised by every plant owner in 
the selection of locations so as not to cause friction either with the 
municipal authorities or the people of the neighborhood. 

8. A rule of one high-grade class of service to every 
advertiser, must be rigidly maintained. 

9. Every effort should be made to constantly raise 
poster advertising copy to the maximum efficiency in policy, ideas 
and execution. . 

10. Recognizing the great power of our medium, we 
should use it for the general good by devoting space to matters 
of general happiness and welfare. 

11. We believe in close association among members of 
our own branch of advertising, to the end that greater efficiency 
be attained through the interchange of ideas. 

12. We believe in hearty co-operation between the 
poster advertising interests and all other legitimate branches of 
publicity. 

13. We believe in the solicitation of business on the 
basis of respect for the value of all other good media. 

14. We believe in dissuading the would-be advertiser 
from starting a campaign when, in our judgment, his product, 
his facilities, his available funds, or some other factor, makes his 
success doubtful. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Of Associated Advertising Clubs. Adopted 1914: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


1. We Pledge Ourselves to refrain from doing or say- 
ing anything which might tend to bring any accepted form of 
advertising into disrepute. 

2. We Pledge Ourselves to a just respect and consid- 
eration for competitors, avoiding derogatory statements regarding 
the merchandise or advertising of others. 
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3. We Pledge Ourselves to refrain from the use of un- 
qualified statements in advertising copy; such phrases as the 
“greatest sale in America’, “biggest bargains in New York”, “un- 
matchable values”, etc., are to be avoided. 


4. We Pledge Ourselves to construe the terms, “Value” 
and “Worth” to mean the reasonable retail market price the article 
would bring at the time of the advertisement and to be determined 
by what the same or similar article is selling for by other 
merchants at the time of the advertisement. 


5. We Pledge Ourselves to construe the term “form- 
erly” to mean the last price to which the merchandise was marked, 
in our store, previous to the date of publication of the advertise- 
ment; and we further pledge ourselves to eliminate the use of the 
word “originally” as it is conducive to probable misrepresentation. 


6. We Pledge Ourselves to construe the term “regu- 
larly” to mean the price prevailing in our store, immediately prior 
to the sale of the specific merchandise advertised, and referring, 
in all cases, to a temporary reduction. 


7. We Pledge Ourselves to an understanding that, 
when the words “up to”, accompanied also, by the maximum 
value or former price, are used, they shall be accompanied, also, 
by the minimum value or former price; and that at least 10% of 
the merchandise so advertised shall be of a value or former price 
as high as the maximum price quoted. 

8. We Pledge Ourselves to refrain from the use of 
statements of fractional reductions or savings unless these reduc- 
tions or savings are based upon to-day’s “value” or “worth”, as 
these terms are herein defined. 

9. We Pledge Ourselves to avoid unqualified compara- 
tive prices except when “value” or “worth” are inferred ; example 
$20, $25, and $30 Dresses at $17.50, means $20, $25 and $30 
values at $17.50 in accordance with the “value” term as herein 
defined. 

10. We Pledge Ourselves to the use of “special reduc- 
tions”, “specially priced” and similar terms, only when merchan- 
dise is being offered at a price less than the regular or prevailing 
price in our store. 

11. We Pledge Ourselves to state that, when merchan- 
dise from regular stock is included in a Special Purchase Sale, 
the fact shall be so advertised. 


12. We Pledge Ourselves to avoid “never before’, 
“elsewhere”, and similar terms which cannot be proved. 
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13. We Pledge Ourselves to avoid the use of the term 
“made to sell at”, inasmuch as it lends itself to abuse and mis- 
representation. 


14. We Pledge Ourselves to refrain from advertising 
articles as given away “free” unless the articles so advertised can 
be obtained without any obligation either in purchasing other 
merchandise or by performing a service. 


15. We Pledge Ourselves to use such terms as 
“sample”, “clearance”, “remnants”, “special purchase”, “marked 
down”, “reduced”, etc., only when expressing exact facts. 


16. We Pledge Ourselves to advertise “seconds”, 
“factory rejects”, “sub-standards”, etc., in a manner so prominent 
that it will be clearly indicated to the reader that such merchan- 
dise is not first quality. 


17. We Pledge Ourselves to discourage the use of 
trade names that, of themselves, are misleading. 


18. We Pledge Ourselves to a careful use of trade 
names of fabrics consisting of fibre, silk and cotton, silk and wool, 
wool and cotton, etc., qualifying these terms to indicate the ma- 
terials involved. 


19. We Pledge Ourselves to maintain names which, 
through popular usage, have come to mean the names of fabrics 
of particular content, such as Pongee, Taffeta, Cashmere, Wool, 
Linen, etc. 


20. We Pledge Ourselves to the use of branded names 
only when they shall be applied to articles made by the legal 
owners of such brands. 


21. We Pledge Ourselves to a clear and honest descrip- 
tion of finishes, materials, workmanship, quantities, sizes, dimen- 
sions, and colors, so as to avoid any possible deception or mis- 
representation. 


22. We Pledge Ourselves to avoid the use of illustra- 
tions which mislead regarding size, quality or appearance of 
merchandise advertised. 


23. We Pledge Ourselves to govern advertising on 
store signs, window cards, etc., with the same strict supervision 


that we have pledged ourselves to apply to newspaper and other 
forms of advertising. 


24. We Pledge Ourselves to influence sales-people to 
an observance of truth in selling that shall be in accord with our 
principles of “Truth in Advertising”. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


See also Guild of Free Lance Artists, under Art. 
Declaration adopted Oct. 9, 1918: 


UNETHICAL PRACTICES 


(a) Speculative preparation of plans, copy, or art work 
in the solicitation of business. 


(b) Placing of men in the service of the advertiser at 
the agency’s expense, or assuming all or a part of the salary of a 
man already employed by the advertiser. 


(c) The hiring of a man from an agency or any other 
source because of his control or personal influence over a pro- 
spective account. 


(d) The paying of any remuneration to a third party 
as a means of securing or holding an account. 


(e) The taking of profit, discount or commission, other 
than that agreed upon, without the knowledge of the client, from 
a third party for services or material for the client. 


(f) The offering or granting of extension of credit or 
banking service as a part of the agency’s function. 


(g) The practice of indiscriminately attempting to 
secure free publicity for advertisers. This is not meant to cover 
publicity which has legitimate news, educational or editorial value. 
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AGRICULTURE 
See also under Dairy Products; and Stock Breeding 


YAKIMA FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Given as a type of the cooperative marketing associa- 
tion. Adopted May 7, 1918: 


FORM OF MARKETING CONTRACT 


THIS INDENTURE made and entered into this ..... 
Gayiot wastes ; by and between .1.5..5-5-5 (hereinafter called 
the Grower), the party of the first part, and the Yakima Fruit 
Growers’ Association, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Washington (hereinafter called the Association), 
_ the party of the second part, WITNESSETH 


1. That the Grower, in consideration of the services to 
be rendered him as hereinafter set forth, hereby agrees to market 
through the Association in the manner, on the terms and under 
the conditions hereinafter set forth, all the fruit which shall be 
grown for shipment by the grower or for him or in which he shall 
have any interest as landlord or tenant, upon that certain tract of 
land situate in t12,s04. saree pee ee during the year 19—, and every 
Veatntheres(tes Until sa provided that either party hereto 
may cancel this contract on or before the first of March of any 
year after said date by giving written notice so that the same is 
received by the other party prior to said date of intent to cancel. 
Failure to give such notice shall waive right to cancel that year. 
Such cancellation shall not affect any uncompleted sales or trans- 
actions between the parties hereto, nor release either from any 
indebtedness due the other, nor relieve the Grower from his obli- 
gation to sell through the Association all fruit grown for ship- 
ment on the land above described the preceding year. 


2. The Grower agrees, at his own expense, to cultivate, 
care for and harvest said fruit, in a good and husbandmanlike 
manner, and pack, grade and box the same in a proper. manner 
and at the proper time for shipment and in accordance with the 
methods and rules prescribed and to be prescribed by the Asso- 
ciation, and subject to the penalties herein provided. All fruit 
shall be delivered by the Grower at the warehouse or packing sta- 
tion designated by the Association. 


3. It is agreed that all fruit delivered by the Grower to 
the Association may be shipped in assorted lots, or pooled with 
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other fruits of like character and the proceeds of any and all 
shipments may be pro-rated with the proceeds of any other fruit 
of like variety and grade shipped by the Association, and under 
such rules and regulations as may from time to time be fixed by 
the Trustees of the Association. 


4. The Association agrees to sell the fruit of the 
Grower, when delivered as above provided, and to obtain therefor 
the best prices it can and account to the Grower for the net pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale thereof. The Association shall estab- 
lish grading and packing rules and determine what grades and 
sizes of fruit shall be put upon the market; it may decline to re- 
ceive for sale any of the Grower’s fruit which is not up to the 
standards of grade, pack, size and quality established from time 
to time by its officers; it shall have full control of the fruit and of 
the times when, the places where, the parties to whom, and the 
price for which said fruit shall be sold and manner and means of 
transportation thereof. 


5. The Grower agrees to pay the Association for sell- 
ing his fruit a commission which shall be fixed by the Executive 
Committee of the Association, but such commission shall not ex- 
ceed the amount shown in the following schedule: Apples 10 
cents per box, Pears 10 cents per box, Peaches and prunes 5 cents 
per box, Strawberries 10 cents per crate, Apricots 7 cents per 
crate, Prunes and plums 7 cents per crate; other fruits or vege- 
tables, such amount as shall be fixed by said Executive Commit- 
tee; all brokerage, warehouse and other expenses to be in addi- 
tion thereto. 

Said commissions and any moneys due the Association 
for supplies furnished or money advanced to the Grower or any 
other indebtedness due from him to the Association shall be de- 
ducted from and be a first lien upon the money received by the 
Association as proceeds of the fruit. 


6. The Grower hereby appoints the Association his 
agent to market his fruit during the life of this contract and 
agrees to abide by and conform to the by-laws and rules of the 
Association. It is expressly understood and agreed that the Asso- 
ciation is a corporation formed to assist its stockholders in market- 
ing their crops, purchasing their supplies and financing their 
farming operations, and that said Association has to maintain an 
extensive organization for such purpose, necessitating the use and 
expenditure of large sums of money throughout the year; to en- 
able it to do so, the Grower agrees that the money and proceeds 
derived from the sale of his crops may be comingled with the 
moneys of other growers and of the corporation and used by it 
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in purchasing supplies, paying expenses and financing its opera- 
tions in the ordinary course of business until remitted to the 
Grower. 


It is also agreed that if the Association is to fulfill the 
purpose of its organization, this and other like marketing contracts 
must be faithfully performed; and the Grower fully understands 
that to enable the Association to render efficient service to him 
and its other stockholders, it is necessary that he shall strictly 
and fully comply with and perform the stipulations and agree- 
ments of this contract on his part; therefore, he agrees that he 
will not sell or dispose of his fruit to any firm, person or corpora- 
tion, other than the Association; and it is agreed that, inasmuch 
as it is now and would be at the time of the sale thereof, impos- 
sible to fix and estimate the actual damage sustained by the Asso- 
ciation in case the Grower should sell his fruit outside, in the 
event the Grower shall fail or refuse to market his fruit through 
the Association, as above provided, or shall otherwise breach this 
contract, the damages which the Association will sustain are 
hereby estimated, liquidated and agreed upon as ten cents per box 
for apples and pears, ten cents per crate for strawberries, or other 
fruit shipped in strawberry crates, and five cents per package for 
all other kinds of fruit; which sum shall be allowed for each box, 
crate or package of fruit marketed by the Grower during the crop 
year (which is hereby fixed from July first to June thirtieth) in 
which the breach occurred, together with costs and such sum as 
the court may adjudge reasonable as attorneys’ fees in any action 
brought by the Association against the Grower to recover dam- 
ages for breach of this contract. 


7. All the crops of apples, peaches, pears or other tree 
fruits now growing on said premises, or that may be grown there- 
on during the life of this contract are hereby mortgaged by the 
party of the first part, the Grower, to the party of the second part, 
the Association, to secure the performance of this contract on the 
part of the Grower, his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns ; 
also to secure the payment of all indebtedness that may now be 
owing or may hereafter be owing from said party of the first part 
to the party of the second part or any advances that may be made 
by it or to the party of the first part; also the performance of all 
other obligations that may now or hereafter exist in favor of the 
party of the second part against the party of the first part. If 
default shall be made in the performance of this contract by the 
party of the first part, or in the payment of any moneys that may 
become due to the party of the second part, or if the party of the 
first part shall make any attempt to dispose of the fruits hereby 
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mortgaged or shall fail to properly care for, grow, harvest, pack, 
and deliver the same in accordance with the terms of this con- 
tract, then thereupon it shall be lawful and the said party of the 
first part hereby authorizes the party of the second part, its suc- 
cessors or agents, to enter upon the premises where said fruits 
are growing and to take possession and control thereof and do 
everything necessary to properly care for, harvest and market 
the same and sell and dispose thereof in the manner provided by 
law and apply the proceeds, first, to the payment of any moneys 
expended by the party of the second part in connection there- 
with; second, to the payment of any costs and an attorney’s fee 
of ten per cent upon the amount found due; third, to the payment 
of all moneys owing by the party of the first part to the party of 
the second part, whether due or not; the balance, if any, to be 
turned over to the party of the first part. As long as the condi- 
tions of this instrument are fulfilled the said party of the first part 
to remain in peaceful possession of said property with the right 
to handle and dispose of the same in the manner hereinbefore in 
this contract provided. 
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Issues also circulars of advice relative to principles of 
Professional Practice, and Architectural Competitions, 
and standard forms of contract; address The Octagon 
House, Washington, D. C. The following were adopted 
respectively in 1908 and 1909, and revised June 1922: 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTS 


1. The Architect’s professional services consist of the 
necessary conferences, the preparation of preliminary studies, 
working drawings, specifications, large scale and full size detail 
drawings; the drafting of forms of proposals and contracts; the 
issuance of certificates of payment; the keeping of accounts, the 
general administration of the business and supervision of the 
work, for which, except as hereinafter mentioned, a proper mini- 
mum charge, based upon the total cost of the work complete, is 
six per cent. 


2. On residential work, alterations to existing buildings, 
monuments, furniture, decorative and cabinet work and land- 
scape architecture, it is proper to make a higher charge than 
above indicated. 


3. The Architect is entitled to compensation for articles 
purchased under his direction, even though not designed by him. 


4. Where the Architect is not otherwise retained, con- 
sultation fees for professional advice are to be paid in proportion 
to the importance of the question involved and services rendered. 


5. The Architect is to be reimbursed the costs of trans- 
portation and living incurred by him and his assistants while 
traveling in discharge of duties connected with the work, and the 
costs of the services of heating, ventilating, mechanical, and 
electrical engineers. 


6. The rate of percentage arising from Articles 1 and 
2 hereof, 7. e., the basic rate, applies when all of the work is let 
under one contract. Should the Owner determine to have certain 
portions of the work executed under separate contracts, as the 
Architect’s burden of service, expense and responsibility is hereby 
increased, the rate in connection with such portions of the work 
is greater (usually by four per cent) than the basic rate. Should 
the Owner determine to have substantially the entire work exe- 
cuted under separate contracts, then such higher rate applies to 
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the entire work. In any event, however, the basic rate, without 
increase, applies to contracts for any portions of the work on 
which the Owner reimburses the engineer’s fees to the Architect. 


7. If, after a definite scheme has been approved the 
Owner makes a decision which, for its proper execution, involves 
extra services and expense for changes in or additions to the 
drawings, specifications or other documents; or if a contract be 
let by cost of labor and materials -plus a percentage or fixed sum; 
or if the Architect be put to labor or expense by delays caused by 
the Owner or a contractor, or by the delinquency or insolvency of 
either, or as a result of damage by fire or other casualty, he is to 
be equitably paid for such extra service and expense. 


8. Should the execution of any work designed or 
specified by the Architect or any part of such work be abandoned 
or suspended, the Architect is to be paid in accordance with or in 
proportion to the terms of Article 9 of this Schedule for the 
service rendered, up to the time of such abandonment or sus- 
pension. 


9. Whether the work be executed or whether its execu- 
tion be suspended or abandoned in part or whole, payments to the 
Architect on his fee are subject to the provisions of Articles 7 
and 8, made as follows: 

Upon completion of the preliminary studies, a sum equal 
to twenty per cent of the basic rate computed upon a reasonable 
estimated cost. 

Upon completion of specifications and general working 
drawings (exclusive of details) a sum sufficient to increase pay- 
ments on the fee to sixty per cent of the rate or rates of commis- 
sion agreed upon, as influenced by Article 6, computed upon a 
reasonable cost estimated on such completed specifications and 
drawings, or if bids have been received, then computed upon the 
lowest bona fide bid or bids. 

During the preparation of the preliminary studies and 
of the specifications and general working drawings, it is proper 
that payments on account be made at monthly or other intervals, 
in proportion to the progress of the Architect’s service, and so as 
to aggregate in each period not more than the sums prescribed 
above. 

From time to time during the execution of work and in 
proportion to the amount of service rendered by the Architect, 
payments are made until the aggregate of all payments made on 
account of the fee under this Article reaches a sum equal to the 
rate or rates of commission agreed upon as influenced by Article 
6, computed upon the final cost of the work. 
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_ Payments to the Architect, other than those on his fee, 
fall due from time to time as his work is done or as costs are 1n- 
curred. 

No deduction is made from the Architect’s fee on ac- 
count of the use of old materials, penalty, liquidated damages or 
other sums withheld from payments to contractors. 


10. The Owner is to furnish the Architect with a com- 
plete and accurate survey of the building site, giving the grades 
and lines of streets, pavements and adjoining properties; the 
rights, restrictions, easements, boundaries and contours of the 
building site, and full information as to sewer, water, gas and 
electrical service. The Owner is to pay for borings or test pits 
and for chemical, mechanical, or other tests, when required. 


11. The Architect endeavors to guard the Owner 
against defects and deficiencies in the work of contractors, but 
does not guarantee the performance of their contracts. The 
supervision of an architect is to be distinguished from the con- 
tinuous personal superintendence to be obtained by the employ- 
ment of a clerk of the works. 

When authorized by the Owner, a clerk of the works, ac- 
ceptable to both Owner and Architect, is to be engaged by the 
Architect at a salary satisfactory to the Owner and paid by the 
Owner, upon presentation of the Architect’s monthly certificates. 


12. When requested to do so, the Architect makes or 
procures preliminary estimates on the cost of the work and he 
endeavors to keep the actual cost of the work as low as may be 
consistent with the purpose of the building and with proper work- 
manship and material, but no such estimate can be regarded as 
other than an approximation. 


13. Drawings and _ specifications, as instruments of 
service, are the property of the Architect, whether the work for 
which they are made be executed or not. 


THE CANONS OF -ETHIGS 


The following Canons are adopted by the American In- 
stitute of Architects as a general guide, yet the enumeration of 
particular duties should not be construed as a denial of the exist- 
ence of others equally important although not specially mentioned. 
It should also be noted that the several sections indicate offenses 
of greatly varying degrees of gravity. 

It is unprofessional for an architect— 


1. To engage directly or indirectly in any of the build- 
ing or decorative trades. 
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2. To guarantee an estimate or contract by bond or 
otherwise. 


3. To accept any commission or substantial service 
from a contractor or from any interested party other than the 
owner. 


4. To take part in any competition which has not re- 
ceived the approval of the Institute or to continue to act as pro- 
fessional adviser after it has been determined that the program 
cannot be so drawn as to receive such approval. 


5. To attempt in any way, except as a duly authorized 
competitor, to secure work for which a competition is in progress. 


6. To attempt to influence, either directly or indirectly, 
the award of a competition in which he is a competitor. 


7. To accept the commission to do the work for which 
a competition has been instituted if he has acted in an advisory 
capacity, either in drawing the program or in making the award. 


8. To injure falsely or maliciously, directly or indi- 
rectly, the professional reputation, prospects or business of a fel- 
low architect. 


9. To undertake a commission while the claim for com- 
pensation, or damages, or both, of an architect previously em- 
ployed and whose employment has been terminated remains un- 
satisfied, until such claim has been referred to arbitration or issue 
has been joined at law, or unless the architect previously employed 
neglects to press his claim. 


10. To attempt to supplant a fellow architect after 
definite steps have been taken toward his employment, e. g., by 
submitting sketches for a project for which another architect has 
been authorized to submit sketches. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Adopted 1919; revised March 1921; general paragraphs 
omitted : 


STATEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


I. Landscape Architecture is the act of fitting land for 
human use and enjoyment. 

III. A Landscape Architect in good professional stand- 
ing has artistic ability and thorough technical training to deal with 
the problems which he undertakes. His remuneration is an 
openly stated compensation received directly from his client for 
services rendered, and not a hidden or speculative profit on ma- 
terials supplied or labor employed. 

V. He acts, to a reasonable extent and as authorized, 
as his client’s agent in selecting and ordering materials and in 
issuing instructions for the execution of work by contractors or 
others ; and he acts in a judicial capacity with respect to the rela- 
tions between his client and material-men, contractors, or laborers, 
with whom on his advice the client has entered into business rela- 
tions. 


VI. In accepting employment he undertakes an obliga- 
tion to protect his client’s legitimate interests to the best of his 
ability in the matters confided to him. He is not pecuniarily re- 
sponsible for the quality or quantity of the results obtained under 
his direction, especially for the failure of plants to grow or to 
be delivered promptly. His right to compensation for services, 
rendered in good faith and with due diligence in accordance with 
a proper authorization, is not dependent upon his client’s satisfac- 
tion with these services. 


X. The employment of a Landscape Architect conveys 
no authority to him to proceed beyond those stages of the work 
clearly covered by the terms of his employment; and the client 
has a right to terminate his services at any time on payment for 
services rendered and expenses properly incurred to date, unless 
there is a definite contract to the contrary. The plans and speci- 
fications prepared by a Landscape Architect are “instruments of 
service,” and remain his property unless by special agreement in 
exceptional cases. Because of the extraordinary difficulty of 
securing satisfactory results in the execution of landscape plans 
without their designer’s supervision to aid in their interpretation, 
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it is contrary to the best practice for Landscape Architects to 
furnish plans for execution by others, divorced from supervision 
by themselves. 


XII. The value of the Landscape Architect’s services 
and the amount of his charges vary with the experience and repu- 
tation of the practitioner and also with the character of the work 
upon which he is employed. 

XIII. The American Society of Landscape Architects 
approves the following methods of charge as adapted to different 
types of work, and to the wishes of different clients: 

a. A fixed sum for stated service. 

1. A lump sum fec, including all expenses. 
2. A fee plus expenses. 

b. Per diem charges for the time of the Landscape 
Architect and of his assistants for visits and consultations or for 
supervision of work. 

c. A per acre charge, covering total professional sery- 
ices, for development of large country estates, real estate subdi- 
visions, parks and institutional properties, but excluding smaller 
suburban home grounds and gardens. 

d. A percentage charge on the “total cost” of the work 
executed, and varying with the amount of work to be executed 
within a definite period. 

e. An annual retaining fee or salary for professional 
services rendered to municipal and other corporations; and in 
general for the continuing advisory services which are often es- 
sential to the wise maintenance and gradual development of land- 
scape work following its initial execution. 

XIV. In any of the foregoing methods except “a lump 
sum fee” expenses are usually rendered as additional charges. 
Such chargeable expenses may be defined by individual agree- 
WOM Bs GS ae 

XV. In case of the abandonment or suspension of the 
work, payment is due the Landscape Architect in proportion to 
the services performed. 

XVI. Payments to the Landscape Architect are due 
according to bills rendered either at monthly intervals or at stages 
of the work when it is practicable to determine charges for pro- 
fessional services and expenses to date as the work progresses. 
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ARTISTS-DESIGNERS LEAGUE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Adopted November 1922: 


SUMMARY OF WORKING PRINCIPLES 


First—Selling prices must necessarily be fixed by the 
individual artist’s own ability. Experience will determine a 
fairly accurate basis of valuation for the work of individual 
artists, which should be consistently applied and should not be 
allowed to vary with the wind of circumstance. 

Second—The submission of drawings, sketches or ideas 
on request, in competition or on speculation, is a practice unworthy 
of the profession and entirely unnecessary in business practice. 

Third—The selection of an artist by a buyer for given 
work carries the assumption, unless otherwise clearly understood, 
that the matter of style is left to the artist’s own judgment and 
ability. 

Fourth—The use to which a drawing is to be put is not 
a basis for determining its value. Artists should not be asked to, 
and should not, reduce or increase their normal charges for any 
reason not directly concerned with idea or work itself. 


Fifth—Sketches in whatever medium have definite values 
and should be charged for as such regardless of any other con- 
siderations. 

Sixth—Sketches developed by the artist alone have a 
time value plus an idea value which should be considered in de- 
termining charges. Sketches based on the buyer’s idea or layout 
have a time value only. 

Seventh—Changes or alterations in drawings, made 
necessary by changes in plans or by incomplete instructions to the 
artist, or for any other reason not directly the fault of the artist, 
are fair charges in addition to the value of the original drawing. 


Eighth—The work of artists comes under the head of 
personal service, and as such, legally, is not subject to discount. 
When possible, the matter of price may well be settled in advance 
and no bill should be subject to arbitrary cut or discount. 


Ninth—Signatures ordinarily add to the interest and 
value of artist’s work. Whether drawings are to be signed or 
not should be clearly understood by artist and buyer when work 
is placed. 
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Tenth—The artist may reasonably expect to be given 
good proofs of reproductions of work. 


THE GUILD OF FREE LANCE ARTISTS 


The Artist Section of The Authors’ League of America. 
Has approved the standard adopted by Am. Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies; explanations omitted: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


Number One. An artist should not be asked to speculate 
with or for an advertising agency, or asked to do work on any 
basis which entails the possibility of loss to the artist through 
factors beyond his control. 


Number Two. An artist should not be expected to stand 
any loss that is due to poor judgment on the part of the agency. 


Number Three. Changes or alterations in drawings 
that are demonstrably the result of departure from instructions or 
mistakes on the part of the artist should not be paid for, by the 
agency, but the cost of alterations or revisions resulting from a 
change in plan or instructions or from inadequate instructions 
should be paid for by the agency if billed by the artist. 


Number Four. Unless it is agreed upon in advance that 
a more frequent or more important use of an artist’s work shall 
furnish him additional remuneration, an artist shall not be asked 
or compelled to reduce his price below his normal charge because 
of restricted or small space use of his work or a limited appro- 
priation. 

Number Five. If preliminary sketches are bought from 
an artist with the intention or possibility of their being placed with 
another artist for execution this should be made clear to the artist 
at the time of placing the order for the sketches. 

Number Six. Retention or elimination of the artist’s 
signature shall be made a matter of agreement with each indi- 
vidual artist. 

Number Seven. There should be no concealed profits 
in art work as billed by the agency. 

Number Eight. No rebate or commission shall be asked 
or accepted from an artist or art service. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


(a) Wherever possible, price should be agreed upon in 
advance when placing art work, and no bill should be arbitrarily 
cut without consultation with the artist. 

(b) Asa free lance artist’s work comes under the head 
of personal service or labor, his bill should not be subjected to a 
cash discount. 

c) Wherever practicable good proofs of his work 
should be set aside and made available to the artist after publica- 
tion. 


ART DIRECTORS CLUB 
Adopted 1923: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


1 Definition of Art Director 


The Art Director is one who counsels in the creation and 
purchase of illustration and design, suggesting the commercial 
uses of art and interpreting to art the requirements of commerce. 


2 A Position of Trust 


The Art Director occupies a position of trust. He isa 
professional advisor to the organization in which he is employed, 
and to the clients or customers whom that organization serves. 
He should not receive any commission or accept any substantial 
favor or service for himself or for his employer from any person 
interested in the sale of art work. He should protect the interests 
of his employer and clients by advising the employment only of 
trustworthy, reliable and competent artists, and by striving to ob- 
tain the best performance of such artists. 
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3 The Art Director's Responsibility to Artists 

Since there can be no fixed standards for the quality and 
value of illustrations and designs, the Art Director should deal 
with artists ina perfectly fair way. The fact that he is employed 


by one party does not invalidate his obligation to respect the rights 
of the other. 


4 Originality and Plagiarism 
The Art Director should encourage originality and initi- 
ative on the part of artists and should discountenance plagiarism. 
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5 Definition of an Artist 


An artist is one who executes a design or illustration 
with all the ability, love and enthusiasm of which he is capable. 
He is a man who is only satisfied with the best he can produce. 

6 Responsibility of Artists 

It is considered a breach of confidence for an artist 
regularly employed by a firm to solicit work from a client of that 
firm without the firm’s knowledge. 

Any information concerning the policy of a customer or 
client is confidential and its disclosure is a breach of trust. 

Artists should not show proofs before publication. 

An artist working on an advertising campaign should not 
accept simultaneously orders for work on competing accounts 
without the consent of both parties. 


7 Value of Sketches Made for Fimshed Art Work 


These rules apply only to sketches, not to rough layouts, 
because it is not always possible to have the same artist who 
makes a layout make the finished drawing or painting. 

It should be recognized that the sum which it is practic- 
able to pay for a preliminary sketch is usually much less than the 
true value of the time required to execute it. 

A sketch purchased at a nominal price should not be 
(a)sold or used in lieu of a finished illustration or (b) given to 
another artist for the making of the finished illustration, without 
the consent of the craftsman who made it; and in such case the 
price paid for the sketch should represent the true value of the 
artist’s time and ability. 

It is recognized that when the artist is asked or expected 
to originate the idea of a sketch or illustration or considerably to 
develop or enlarge upon the idea as stated by the buyer, the value 
may be considerably greater than that of a sketch or illustration 
which follows a definite layout or set of instructions. 


& Speculation 


The purpose of this section is to discredit the abuse by 
the art buyer of his position to obtain services without cost. 
Artists should not be requested to submit sketches for finished 
work on speculation and should not consent when requested so 
to do. It is recognized, however, that it is to the best interests 
of the artist that original ideas should receive consideration, and 
that art buyers should have the fullest opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the manners and abilities of the greatest number of 
artists. Therefore, it is to the buyer’s interest to examine work 
submitted for his consideration from whatever source. 
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9 Prices 


As in other arts, professions and industries, the law of 
supply and demand is the main factor in establishing prices. It 
should be kept in mind in establishing prices that in art work the 
best work is often done in the shortest time. } 

The price to be paid for a sketch, illustration or design, 
should, if possible, be stated at the time of the order. 


10 Alterations 


Alterations should not be made in an illustration or de- 
sign without the knowledge and consent of the artist, except in 
unavoidable emergency. 

When the artist is ordered to make alterations or addi- 
tions made necessary by faulty instructions or a change in purpose 
or plan, he should be compensated for such additional work. Al- 
terations made necessary by his own failure to follow instructions 
or maintain his usual quality should not be paid for. 


11 Rejected Work 


Sketches or finished work which are not used should be 
paid for at the price originally stipulated, unless the rejection is 
due to the failure of the artist to follow instructions or to main- 
tain his usual standard of quality, in which case the Art Director 
must protect the interests of his employer or client by refusing or 
reducing the payment. 


12 Charges to Clients 


The art buyer when acting in the capacity of agent 
should not charge to a client concealed profits or an unduly large 
percentage above the price paid to the artist for an illustration or 
design. 


13 Payment of Bills 
Since the work of an artist is in the nature of personal 
service or labor, his bill should be paid within thirty days and 
should not be subjected to a cash discount. 
14 Proofs 
Whenever practicable, good proofs of the artist’s work 
should be set aside and made available to him after publication. 
15 Signature of Artist 


At the time of placing the order, or earlier, agreement 
should be reached between the artist and the art buyer as to the 
publication or omission of the artist’s signature. 
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16 Destroying and Selling Drawings 
A drawing or painting should be subject to the conditions 
of the original agreement and if there is no agreement as to 
the disposition of the original, it becomes optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


17 An Arbitration Committee 

In any case where there is a disagreement between an 
art buyer and an artist and where they cannot come to an agree- 
ment, the case shall be taken before an arbitration committee. 

Each arbitration committee shall be composed of two 
members from the Art Directors Club and two members from 
the Guild of Free Lance Artists. These four men shall select a 
fifth member from any group they may select who shall act as 
chairman. Where both parties agree this committee may be 
composed of three members, one from each club and the addi- 
tional one elected by the other two. 

Each new case shall be handled by a new arbitration 
committee. 


THE MURAL PAINTERS 


A National Society. Adopted 1898; revised Apr. 30, 
1912; first section consists of definitions: 


GENERAL CODE 
COVERING COMPETITIONS IN DESIGN 


Il. THE PROGRAM ME. 


9. The Programme is an agreement, the terms of which 
must be carried out in good faith by all parties. 

10. The terms of the programme are to be concisely 
stated and must be mandatory. 

11. While it is not possible to summarize a programme 
to cover all cases, experience has shown that every programme 
should at least contain definite statements as to :— 

(A) Authority under which programme is issued. 

(B) Character of Competition. 

(C) Nature and location of proposed decoration. 

(D) Amount of appropriation or proposed cost. 

(E) Nature and amount of awards and prizes. 

(F) Uniform requirements for drawings, color 

sketches, or other form of proposals. : 
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(G) A method of securing anonymity. _ 

(H) Definite time and place for the receipt of draw- 
ings, sketches or whatever form the proposal may 
be. 

(1) Names of Jury, which shall include experts upon 
the subject under consideration. 

(J) Power and duty of Jury. If for legal reasons 
the Jury may not make the final award, state such 
reasons and in whom such power is vested. 

(K) Period of time within which the decision will be 
rendered. 

(L) Provision for informing each competitor of the 
result of the competition. 

(M) The Public Exhibition of Designs, which should 
take place whenever possible after the award by 
the Jury. 

(N) Provision for returning work of unsuccessful 
competitors within a reasonable time. 

(O) The use of original features taken from unsuc- 
cessful competitors, which should be done only 
with the consent of and compensation to the 
author of the design in which it appears. 

(P) Essentials of the proposed contract between the 
promoter and the artist receiving the award. 


III. DRAWINGS OR MODELS. 


12. The requirements for drawings, sketches, models, 
or other means adopted for illustrating or describing the proposals, 
must be clearly defined in the Programme; including, namely : 
that they be uniform as to character of rendering, scale, number, 
and size of separate sheets or pieces, and such other detail as may 
be necessary in the peculiar circumstances of each case. 


13. The requirements for drawings, models, etc., must 
be of the simplest nature, adequate clearly to explain the design, 
thus reducing to a minimum the labor, and materials necessary in 
their preparation. 


IV.) GEE UR. 


14. All Competitions are adjudicated by the vote of a 
jury including disinterested experts. If the subject of the Com- 
petition be such that its execution requires special expert knowl- 
edge, then, if permitted by the Programme, the Jury may call in 
additional disinterested experts, and also the promoter, to advise 
with them. 
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15. The order of procedure of the Jury shall be as fol- 

lows :— 

(A) Reading the Programme. 

(B) Passing upon the question of calling in Expert 
Advisers or the Promoter. 

(C) Passing upon the work submitted, with reference 
to conformance with the conditions of the Pro- 
gramme. The Jury must exclude from consider- 
ation proposals violating the conditions of the 
Programme. 

(D) Passing upon the manner of arriving at the ver- 
dict. 

(E) Deciding upon the verdict. 

(F) Writing and signing the verdict. 

16. The Jury may decide whether the prime object of 

the Competition is to select a design, or whether it is a means of 
test, having for its object the selection of an Artist. 


17. As the issuance of a programme for a Competi- 
tion in Design by a promoter, is practically a contract binding alike 
to promoters and competitors to fulfil the conditions set forth 
therein, no design conforming to the terms of the programme 
can be set aside and disregarded ; neither can the abandonment or 
change of plans, or of location, nullify the obligations assumed 
by the promoter in the issuance of the programme; Therefore the 
Jury must make the awards to the Competitors as stipulated in 
the Programme. 


18. The drawings, models, etc., are not to be placed on 
exhibition before the final verdict of the Jury is rendered, and 
except when otherwise provided in the Programme shall remain 
the property of their authors. 


19. Voting must be by ballot, but procedure otherwise 
shall be as agreed upon by the Jury. 


20. The action of the Jury shall be final; except in such 
cases where for legal reasons the Jury may not make the final 
award. 
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AUF EOS-OS CE MANUFACTURE 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Has adopted form of contract by which members may 
exchange patent rights on automobiles, parts and _acces- 
sories, provided the inventions are not revolutionary. 
This contract is accompanied by the following statement 
of : 


REASONS IN FAVOR OF CROSS LICENSING 
AGREEMENT 


1. Itis obviously for the interests of the manufacturing 
members of the Chamber to remove the possibility of patent liti- 
gation between them. 


2. No matter how many patents any single member 
may own, it is certain that license rights under the aggregation of 
patents which will come under this agreement will be much more 
valuable than the member’s individual patents. 


3. It will cement the industry together in a co-operative 
spirit which is in keeping with the tendency of the times. 


4. There has been little or no money made out of 
patents in the automobile industry, and it is not likely that any 
money can be made out of patents by litigating them, as the win- 
ner in a patent lawsuit seldom receives very much. 


5. Legitimate profit should come from proper manu- 
facturing and selling of cars, and not from exploitation of patents 
which generally do not represent more than the incidental develop- 
ment of motor cars, for which engineers are generally responsible 
whether they take out patents or not. 


6. The main thing is to establish a substantial business 
with patents only as a protection against patent litigation. 
Primarily, it should be the object to get business, as patents are 
merely incidental to business. 


7. While everyone hopes to obtain good patents in the 
future it is apparent that the patents taken out by any one mem- 
ber are not likely to be as valuable to him as rights under patents 
taken out by 75 to 100 other members. 


8. Each member will be left free to display his original- 
ity along the line of design patents. 
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9, The agreement is largely limited to chassis units and 
parts: that is to say, units and parts that are common to either 
trucks or motor vehicles primarily adapted to private passenger 
use. No attempt has been made to include undeveloped and 
rapidly evolving things such as loading and unloading devices, 
fire apparatus, tractors, etc. 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Members must have been in business two years and 
have a credit rating of $10,000. Adopted 1922: 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A MEMBER 


He is a business man. 
He reflects his personal integrity in every transaction. 
He has capacity, credit and financial standing. 


He is one with whom you enjoy dealing because his 
methods inspire confidence. 


He handles only proved merchandise of merit which he 
has bought at a price that will return to him a legitimate profit. 


He is courteous and demands courtesy of his employes 
for his customers. 


He does not disparage his competitor. 


He advertises truthfully. He is building his business for 
permanence. 

He departmentizes his business. He specializes for his 
own benefit and economizes for your benefit. 


He is a clear thinking, aggressive business man who 
knows how to conduct his business and does it. 


He believes in the Golden Rule for himself and insists 
on it for his customers...... 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON METHODS 


Resolved by the National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in convention assembled in Chicago, January 29-30, 1923, that 
we herewith condemn the so-called “used car trading allowance” 
as an unfair and unethical business practice and a deceit upon the 
public in its operation, and, be it further 


Resolved that we respectfully suggest to the manufac- 
turers of motor cars that the time has come to undertake such 
surveys of marketing conditions as will determine accurately the 
absorption power of a marketing territory and that production 
schedules of all manufacturers should be drawn up with due 
regard to this absorption power rather than on the mechanical 
facilities of plants to turn out products, or based on the similar 
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production schedules of competitive manufacturers, and be it 
further 


Resolved that inasmuch as dealers and manufacturers 
have jointly borne items of expense in the merchandising of new 
motor vehicles in the past that we recommend that a greater co- 
operative study of the used car situation. be made by both the 
manufacturers and dealers through their respective organizations 
and that such information be secured and plans outlined as will 
result in a satisfactory method of merchandising of all automotive 
vehicles. 


Resolved that we herewith recommend to automobile 
dealers generally that they make a survey of the cars in general 
demand in their territory, that they take only such used cars in 
trade for which there is an active and measurable demand and 
then only at a price that will permit the handling of the used 
vehicle at a profit. And we herewith condemn as suicidal the 
“unloading” of new motor vehicles by any factory on any dealer 
who is thus compelled to accept used car deals at prices which are 
ruinous to himself and demoralizing to the motor merchandising 
market. 
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AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Formerly Nat. Assn. of Automobile Accessory Jobbers. 
Adopted July 1921; condensed form: 


FAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


Reciprocity: No. 1. Encourage reciprocity, harmonious 
and friendly relations between all members,—treat others as you 
would like to be treated—Act on the policy of “those who help 
me, I help.” 

Branch Houses: No. 2. Branch houses under same 
name and ownership as parent organization, may receive such 
matters as go to the home office. 


Arbitration: No. 3. Arbitrate differences—The Asso- 
ciation has every facility—Keep out of the courts. 


Piracy: No. 4. Piracy all kinds denounced, or anything 
tending to deceive the buyer or the public—Refer such matters to 
the Association. 

Patent Controversies: No. 5. Do not send threatening 
letters to jobbers on patent controversies—Contending parties 
should adjust matters between themselves—If desired refer to the 
Commissioner. 


Advertising: No. 6. Oppose advertising schemes of a 
temporary or transient nature. Refer them to the Commissioner. 


Advertising Demands on Manufacturers: No. 7. Disap- 
prove jobbers making demands on manufacturers for advertising 
in bulletins, papers having no regular circulation, especially pub- 
lications, local dailies or trade papers. 


House Organs: No. 8. Jobbers should not ask manu- 
facturers for contributions to house organs. It cheapens and de- 
tracts from its value. 


Syndicate Catalogues: No. 9. Syndicate or stock cata- 
logues are harmful and not helpful. Do not better conditions— 
No manufacturer should give money or merchandise for space in 
any jobber’s catalogue. 


Inserts: No. 10. Manufacturers should not supply in- 
serts for catalogues. All right to supply inserts for office or 
salesmen’s use. 
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Jobbers Catalogues: No. 11. Jobbers should not furnish 
quantities of their catalogues with dealer’s name printed on the 
outside cover—It is misleading—Does not serve a useful purpose 
and encourages the dealer to misrepresent his position in the trade. 


Printed Matter: No. 12. The jobber should not ask the 
manufacturer for more. printed matter than he can use—It costs 
money, and when wasted, adds to the cost of goods—When fur- 
nished, the jobber should put it to the use it is intended for—Not 
become dirty or go into the discard. 


Display Fixtures: No. 13. When Jobbers get display 
fixtures they should keep them in sight, in shape, and in use. 
Otherwise, not accept them or return them. 


Commission Men: No. 14. Jobbers do not favor serv- 
ices of itinerant commission men in their territory traveling with 
their men or alone, as men of this kind frequently misrepresent 
and overload orders to make a showing, and involves litigation. 


Gratuities: No. 15. Manufacturers should not offer a 
jobber’s salesman prizes or gratuities of any kind for pushing 
their line, or do anything that will detract or take their energies 
and efforts from the regular course of duty. It is an injustice 
and unwarranted interference with the forces of the jobber. 


Guarantees: No. 16. Unreasonable guarantees are not 
considered necessary from dependable concerns or reliable 
merchandise, and should not be given. 


Supplies Own Needs: No. 17. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and tractors should be supplied goods to equip 
their appliances, but not in excess of such needs, as surplus fre- 
quently results in sacrifice and demoralization. 


Liquidation: No. 18. When closing out or liquidating 
stocks, jobbers should first afford the maker an opportunity to 
take goods back and next the jobbers in the locality a chance 
to purchase same. 

Individual Goods: No. 19. Do not refer to any particu- 
lar goods by trade name in debating matters on the floor of the 
convention—unfair advertising. 


Club Purchase: No. 20. Oppose club or syndicate pur- 
chases for distribution among a number of individuals or firms 
as it gives an unfair advantage alike to the jobber and dealer. 

Non-favor: No. 21. No dealer, garage, or repair shop 
should be given any advantage on purchases by reason of mem- 
bership in any organization. 


Rebates: No. 22. Allow no rebates to a selected group 
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of customers at yearly or other periods on the volumes of pur- 
chases made—It is considered bad—courts trouble—and many 
times invites litigation. 


Parcel Post: No. 23. Parcel Post being preferred serv- 
ice, charges for not less than 5c should be made, plus postage 
insurance. It costs over 25c to put any charge through your 
books. 


Interest: No. 24. Seven per cent on past due accounts. 
_If refused, may be referred to the Credit Department. 


Post Dating: No. 25. Opposed. to post-dating bills. Un- 


sound. 


Return Goods Charge: No. 26. Goods, when in a sal- 
able condition, should not be returned until the seller gives con- 
sent, and then a charge of not less than 10% should be made for 
restocking and rehandling, plus shipping expense. 


Reversing Phone Charges: No. 27. Do not permit the 
reversing of telephone charges—that is a part of the merchant’s 
expense in conducting his business. 

Terms: No. 29. Terms should be respected, as they are 
as much a part of a transaction as the question of price. 


Trade Acceptances: No. 30. Trade Acceptances recom- 
mended. 


Credit Information: No. 31. All members especially 
manufacturers—should cooperate and frankly give correct credit 
information to fellow members when requested. 


Free Goods: No. 32. Opposed to giving free goods to 
either the jobber or dealer as it is not considered the proper 
method of merchandising. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN STATES TRUCKMEN AND AUTO 
CARRIERS ASSOCIATION 


Adopted March 1923: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse. 


Don’t act repulsive to an officer of the law. He is carry- 
ing out the will of the people. 


If a driver is instructed by his employer to live within 
the law and he wilfully violates these instructions, he, the driver, 
and not the employer, is liable. 


Don’t drive in the center of the road. Practice courtesy 
to all. 


Have your number plates unobstructed and clean. 


Carry your car registration certificate and operator’s 
license in the car at all times. 


Have your trailer numbers on. 
Have your trailer adequately equipped with brakes. 
Have your horn or signal in working order. 


See that all your solid tires are at least one inch thick 
and have no flat spots. 


Keep your cutout closed. 
When car is allowed to stand unoccupied shut off your 
engine. 
Don’t park within fifteen feet of a fire hydrant. 
See that you have proper headlights and tail lights. 
Keep to the right. 
Before turning go to the corner. 


Always signal when turning. If unable to see the hand 
from the rear and the body of the car extends 12 inches beyond 
the driver’s seat, install a signalling device as specified in the 
State Motor Vehicle Act. 


If you are hauling a load that extends more than 4 feet 
beyond the end of the truck attach a 16-inch red bunting to the 
end of the load—not a sack or sign. At night a red lantern. 
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In the congested district do not block the second line of 
traffic. For your instruction this means that if there is a car 
standing next to the curb; do not park along the side to unload 
or load freight. 

Do not pass a vehicle moving in the same direction as 
you are at afly intersection, 

Never get out of gear in descending a hill. There is a 
state law covering this and is being rigidly enforced. 


In stopping for repairs pull off the road. 
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AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


Adopted 1921; agreed to by all applicants for member- 
ship: 


SANITARY CODE 
LOCATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF PLANT 


1. Every bakery shall conform to the requirements of 
the sanitary codes or other statutory provisions and regulations 
of the state, county and city in which it is situated, with respect 
to its location and construction, bakery equipment, operating 
methods, and health of employees. 

2. Every bakery shall, in any event, conform to the fol- 
lowing specific requirements which this Association deems es- 
sential : 

(a) The bakery shall be so located that drainage to 
sewers is adequate and that the basement and floors are not sub- 
ject to recurring or foreseeable flooding. 

(b) It shall not be located adjacent to conditions or 
industries which are inimical to the production of wholesome 
bread. 

(c) It shall have convenient toilet rooms, separate and 
apart from the room or rooms where the materials and doughs 
are kept and prepared, or where baked products are stored or 
handled. 

(d) Adequate and convenient wash rooms and totlet 
rooms shall be provided with soap, running water, and clean 
towels, maintained in a sanitary condition. 

(e) Rooms shall also be provided for changing and 
hanging wearing apparel, separate and apart from the production, 
storage and sales rooms. 

(f) The bakery shall be properly protected from flies. 


(g) The bakery shall have suitable equipment for 
handling raw materials, doughs and finished products in a cleanly 
and sanitary manner. 

(hk) There shall be sufficient ventilation and light pro- 
vided to insure the health of ithe employees and the wholesome- 
ness of the bakery products, free from excessive heat, fumes, dust 
and other conditions inimical to such health or wholesomeness. 
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OPERATING METHODS 


(i) The floors, walls and ceilings of every bakery, the 
equipment used in the preparation or handling of bakery products, 
or their ingredients, and the vehicles, boxes, baskets and other re- 
ceptacles in which bakery products are stored, handled or trans- 
ported, shall be kept in a clean and sanitary condition, free from 
all contaminating matter. 

(j) All bakery products and their ingredients shall be 
stored, handled, transported and kept in such a manner as to pro- 
tect them from spoilage, contamination and unwholesomeness. 


(k) All workmen and employees, while engaged in the 
manufacture of bakery products, shall be clothed with external 
garments of washable material which shall be used for that pur- 
pose only, and these garments shall be kept clean. 


(1) The smoking, snuffing and chewing of tobacco shall 
be prohibited in the rooms of the bakery where the materials and 
doughs are kept and prepared, or where the baked products are 
stored or handled. 


(m) No animals or fowls shall be kept in or permitted 
to enter the bakery rooms where the materials and doughs are 
kept and prepared or where the baked products are stored or 
handled. 


HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES 


(n) No person affected with any contagious, infectious 
or other disease, or physical ailment, which may render such em- 
ployment detrimental to the public health, shall work in a bakery 
or handle any of the products therein or delivered therefrom. 
Freedom of bakery employees from any such diseases shall be 
evidenced by a certificate of medical examination, such examina- 
tion to be made at least annually. 

-(0) No person who has had typhoid fever shall be em- 
ployed in any bakery until adequate clinical examination has 
proven the applicant free from typhoid bacilli. 


III The undersigned hereby subscribes to the following 
Code of Business Ethics. 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Believing in the future of the baking industry and realiz- 
ing that through co-operation it is possible to render greater 
service, both to the industry as a whole and to the best interests 
of the public; and 
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Recognizing my obligation to the American home, my 
employees and my fellow bakers; 

I do hereby pledge myself to the following code of ethics 
as definite obligations, accompanying the privilege of membership 
in the American Bakers Association: 


1. JI recognize my duty to the American home to be to 
make my product of highest food value at lowest cost. 


2. I believe that the rendering of honest and efficient 
service on the part of my employees deserves fair consideration 
and that they should receive a fair return for their labor and be 
enabled to enjoy healthful surroundings, both physically and 
morally. I recognize a man’s inherent right to work with free- 
dom of conviction, without prejudice and I will expect only an 
honest days work and thoughtful consideration of our mutual 
interests and obligations. 


3. I recognize my obligations to my fellow baker and 
especially to this Association and its membership, in the mainten- 
ance of its high standards and the increase and preservation of 
its reputation with the public, and pledge myself to be fair in all 
my relations with my competitors and consistently to abstain 
from all practices which are recognized by trade associations in 
general, and by this association in particular, as unfair trade prac- 
tices. 


4. I believe that service 1s the basis of all progress and 
that I can render the best service and meet my obligations to the 
public, my employees and my associates in the industry, and still 
receive that compensation which must be the reward of all legiti- 
mate business. I therefore pledge myself further, in the interest 
of fair prices and fair profit, at all times to keep and maintain 
adequate cost records and to give honest information to any official 
or inspector entitled thereto. 


5. I will use no materials or ingredients other than those 
of known purity and wholesomeness in the manufacture of my 
products. 


6. I will at all times adhere rigidly to the truth in all 
my advertising. 


7. I will keep my plant and premises at all times as 
clean and sanitary as is humanly possible, and welcome public in- 
spection at all times. I shall expect of my employees what the 
public has a right to expect of me, that we keep ourselves morally 
and physically clean. 


8. Recognizing in the giving of premiums and secret 
discounts, a serious trade evil, I pledge myself to abstain from 
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initiating any such practices in the conduct of my business and to 
abstain from such practices except as compelled by competitwe 
conditions. 

9. Finally, I agree to maintain the highest standards of 
ethical and moral practices throughout the conduct of my busi- 
ness, so as to give the public the best service and reflect credit on 
my association and my industry. 


QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 
Adopted 1922: 


MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE 


I Believe That Service is the Basis of All Human 
Progress: 

Service to the American home by supplying superior 
products at a reasonable price. 


Service to employees by furnishing good working con- 
ditions and surroundings, with an honest return for honest and 
efficient efforts. 

Service to Quality Bakers of America by upholding its 
high standards with retail dealers and the public. 


Service to the baking industry by meeting my obliga- 
tions to employees, distributors, associates and the general public. 


Believing Fully in the Above I, Therefore, Pledge: 


First: That in the interest of fair prices and fair 
profits I will at all times keep adequate cost records and give 
honest information to any official or inspector entitled thereto. 


Second: That I will use in my products no materials 
or ingredients other than those of known purity and wholesome- 
ness. 


Third: That I will at all times adhere to the truth in 
my advertising. 
Fourth: That my plant and business premises shall al- 


ways be clean and sanitary and that the public shall be welcome 
to make inspection at any time. 


Fifth: That 1 will maintain the highest standards of 
ethical and moral practices in the conduct of my business to 
render the public the best service, and to reflect credit on my 
association and my industry. 
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Cove on Enis 
CheBiscujt and Cracker Manu~ 
facturers fsso ejation of Amerj ca. 


ECOGNIZING our responsibilities in the furtherance of 
public welfare and of rightful relations among men, we, ~ 
members of The Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, pledge ourselves — 


To use only high-grade materials and to seek by every means to 
enhance the purity and wholesomeness of our products. 


ZL To employ, at an adequate wage, workers of character and de- 
pendability, and to provide conditions favorable to their welfare, 
encouragement and development. 


To maintain a high standard of cleanliness and sanitation in con- 
nection with all operations and in all buildings where food prod- 
ucts are manufactured or stored. 


To comply with the food laws, both state and national, and to 
cooperate freely with the officials charged with their enforcement. 


To represent our products truthfully at all times; in our adver- 
tising no less than in our labeling. 


6 To know accurately our costs of management, production and 
distribution in order that a fair price, a fair wage, and a fair 
profit may be assured. 


To compete always with fairness, securing patronage on merit 
and without derogatory reference to a competitor or his goods. 


To be guided by a spirit of fair dealing in our relations with our 
fellow members, with our customers and all others with whom 
we do business. 


To cooperate, whole-heartedly and broad-mindedly, in the prac- 

tice of the mules of conduct here set forth, believing that public 
service and the square deal mark the highway of progress in our 
Industry. : 
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THE BISCUIT & CRACKER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Adopted 1923: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


Recognizing our responsibilities in the furtherance of 
public welfare and of rightful relations among men, we, members 
of The Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, pledge ourselves— 

1. To use only high-grade materials and to seek by 
every means to enhance the purity and wholesomeness of our 
products. 

2. To employ, at an adequate wage, workers of char- 
acter and dependability, and to provide conditions favorable to 
their welfare, encouragement and development. 


3. To maintain a high standard of cleanliness and sani- 
tation in connection with all operations and in all buildings where 
food products are manufactured or stored. 


4. To comply with the food laws, both state and na- 
tional, and to cooperate freely with the officials charged with their 
enforcement. 


5. To represent our products truthfully at all times; in 
our advertising no less than in our labeling. 

6. To know accurately our costs of management, pro- 
duction and distribution in order that a fair price, a fair wage, 
and a fair profit may be assured. 


7. To compete always with fairness, securing patron- 
age on merit and without derogatory reference to. a competitor 
or his goods. 

8. To be guided by a spirit of fair dealing in our rela- 

tions with our fellow members, with our customers and all others 
with whom we do business. 
9. To cooperate, whole-heartedly and broad-mindedly, 
in the practice of the rules of conduct here set forth, believing 
that public service and the square deal mark the highway of 
progress in our Industry. 
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See also under Credit, Commercial 


KANSAS STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted May 1924, in the form of a national code: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The bankers of the United States of America, sensible 
of their great responsibilities in the administration and conserva- 
tion of the interests committed to them and conscious of the 
confidence reposed in them, establish and pledge themselves to 
maintain the following essential standards of conduct: 


1. The soundness, usefulness, prosperity and future of 
banks depend upon the honor, integrity and fidelity of managing 
officers and their associates. The name “banker” must be and 
remain a synonym and pledge of honor. He merits condemna- 
tion who, for personal gain, subordinates and corrupts the name 
and uses his position to attain selfish ends, and still greater con- 
demnation rests upon the banker who violates in any way the 
trust reposed in him. 

Communications between the banker and the customer 
should be privileged and information given the baker in con- 
fidence by his customers should be held inviolate. 


2. It is required of everyone who engages in the busi- 
ness of banking that he become thoroughly familiar with the basic 
principles of the business. He should understand economics, 
commercial law, credits, the history of banking and finance, and 
the best banking practice. He should not assume the responsibili- 
ty of managing a bank without knowing these fundamental things. 
He should qualify himself by proper study and by securing full 
information to serve efficiently his institution and the public. 
Ignorance of these fundamental principles and duties will not 
excuse anyone. 

3. A banker should never accept personal profit from 
any of the bank’s transactions with its customers. A banker 
should not use the cash or credit of his bank for the promotion 
of his own personal business enterprises or of concerns in which 
he is largely interested. He should only sell or recommend for 
investment to his customers securities of the highest character 
and never anything of a speculative nature or securities of any 
concern in which he has a personal interest or for personal 
profit. A banker should not charge usurious interest. 
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4. “A banker deals with the money and credits of his 
community. Its aggregate, tangible wealth in the form of money 
is deposited in his care as trustee. He must use it for the good 
of his depositors and the community as well as for the good 
of his stockholders.” 


5. While there should be a reasonable profit to share- 
holders, yet service to the public is the paramount justification 
for the existence of a bank and the greatest service which a bank 
can render to a community is to conduct a good, safe, sound bank, 
adhering to recognized principles, and thus assure the stability 
of the institution. 

Bankers and banks should be interested in the develop- 
ment of the legitimate enterprises of their respective communities 
and know that what is best for the customer is best for the bank. 
Being entrusted with the cash and credits of the community in- 
volves a deep responsibility as to their proper use. 


6. A banker should not “accept a deposit until the 
prospective depositor’s character and credit have been carefully 
considered. A banker should not receive deposits from known 
violators of the law or loan money to law violators, and the 
banker who regards the collateral as of more value than the 
character of the man who owns the collateral is helping to break 
down the moral tone of his community.” 


7. Strict conformity to law and obedience to the regu- 
lations prescribed by public authorities charged with bank super- 
vision, as well as good citizenship, are required of all bankers. 
A banker should ever have a high regard for law and maintain 
the highest standard of good citizenship. 


8. The cultural and refining quality of friendliness is 
an essential part of the moral equipment of a banker. 


9. Comradeship, the -spirit of cooperation ‘which 
actuates a banker to associate with his fellow bankers in social 
and business relations and organizations, is a grace which becomes 
the banker, adds to the satisfaction of business life and to the 
esteem in which he is held by other bankers, contributes to his 
success in business and extends the circle of his influence. 

The banker errs who claims for himself a monopoly of 
the business in his community. Competition is legitimate and, 
within due bounds, helpful and should be recognized and wel- 
comed. A good banker will always refrain from speaking ill of 
his competitors. 


_ 10. The banker should be tolerant and considerate of 
the opinions and feelings of his fellow bankers, according to them 
all the rights and privileges which he claims for himself, and with 
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open mind seek to avail himself of the benefits to be derived 
from the knowledge and experience of others and from the wis- 
dom which comes of a multitude of counsel. 


11. The banker should at all times be courteous and 
considerate in his relations with individual customers and show 
deference to their opinions and wishes so far as is not incon- 
sistent with law or with well established rules of good, conserv- 
ative banking. 


12. Officers and employes associated in bank adminis- 
tration, actuated by the highest ethics of the profession, should 
not fail to discharge their various duties in a right and generous 
spirit. An officer will exercise his prerogatives as one having 
responsibility and rightful authority, yet in a dignified manner 
without oppression or display of superiority, always thoughtful 
of subordinates, ever extending to them due encouragement for 
services worthily performed, keeping in mind their future wel- 
fare and stimulating them to study the business of banking with 
the thought of fitting themselves for executive positions. He will 
always have in mind the best welfare of the clerical force. 


13. A certain noblesse oblige, an obligation of honor- 
able and generous behavior in the sight of God and man, is im- 
pressed upon all who bear the name and wear the badge of this 
profession. 


14. The Golden Rule, as beautiful and comprehensive 
as when it was uttered by the Great Teacher, remains and will 
continue throughout all time to be the measure of man’s duty to 
man: “Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them; for this is the law 
and the prophets.” 


PENALTY 


Violation of any of these ethical standards should dis- 
qualify the guilty party from serving as an officer in a bank or 
from fellowship or association with other bankers. 
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STEEL BARREL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted about 1920: 


CODE OF TRADE PRACTIC2 


1. In all cases where contracts are made, adopted 
standard contract form should be used. 

2. Where contracts are not made, orders received 
should be acknowledged on adopted standard acknowledgment 
form. 

3. Contracts should be made covering a definite period. 
In no case longer than six months. Deliveries on open orders 
should not cover a period longer than a maximum allowed by a 
contract. 

4. In every case a definite quantity should be covered 
by a contract or an open order. There should be no acceptance 
based on “requirements”. 


5. There should be no guarantee against price decline. 


6. There should be no guarantee given covering loss of 
contents of package nor any other guarantee than that covered 
in the contract or acknowledgment. 


7. No special discounts nor rebates should be allowed 
which are not reported as part of the price. 

8. The f. 0. b. point for carload shipments should never 
be the city in which a plant is located. It should be f. o. b. 
sellers’ works (with city named). 


9. There should be a standard specification for each 
package so the buyers will know exactly what they will receive. 


10. All quotations should be subject to change without 
notice. 


11. All contracts or open orders should be subject to 
approval of an officer of the Company so that responsibility will 
not have to be assumed for unauthorized acts of sales representa- 
tives. 

12. Purchaser should be given privilege of having ship- 
ments insured. 


13. It should be considered extremely unethical for any 
member to endeavor to disturb or upset an order which has already 
been placed with another member or with a manufacturer who is 
not a member. 
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NATIONAL BASKET AND FRUIT PACKAGE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Adopted April 1923: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


Article 1. Proprietor 
As the character of the proprietor or executive officer 
determines the conduct and character of any business, that ad- 
ministrator of the business shall be a moral man, sober, of the 
strictest honesty, courteous, kindly and shall consider his business 
an honorable occupation which affords him an opportunity to 
serve society. 


Article 2. Relation to Employees 


Employers should: Zealously vouchsafe a square deal 
for employees. Encourage and reward efficiency and develop- 
ment of labor-saving inventions. Promote on merit. 

Pay fairly and weekly and give appropriate vacations 
and outings. 

Always hear grievances and remedy wrong conditions 
if possible. 

Keep factories light, ventilated, clean and orderly. 

Assist employees in trouble. 

Teach such habits and ideals as promote honesty, thrift, 
health, happiness and education for them and their families. 

Teach Americanism. 


Article 3. Treatment of Trade 


Salesmen and customers alike shall be given speedy 
and courteous attention. 

Comment on competitors’ prices is unethical. 

Neither goods nor conditions should ever be mis-repre- 
sented. 

Quantity, description, details of delivery and terms of 
payment should be plainly stated in the contract. 

Arbitrary adjustments or threats are unethical. 

Overcount should be reported as promptly as under- 
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BASKETS AND FRUIT PACKAGES 


Rejection or cancellation does not correct errors of buy- 
ing judgment. 

There shall be one price to all and all methods of rebat- 
ing to make sales are unethical. 


Article 4. Treatment of Fellow Craftsmen 


Competition shall be clean and honorable. 

Loyalty to the craft and to the industry is worth de- 
veloping. 

Basket manufacturers shall be cordial and friendly, 
truthful and fair with other basket manufacturers. 

False or disparaging rumors about competitors should 
be quickly quelled. 

Obtaining information about competitors’ prices or 
methods by bogus customers is unethical. 

Truthful information and advice should be given new 
members of the craft on request. 

No agreement to regulate prices between manufacturers 
in restraint of trade shall be tolerated. 

Standards of quality, sizes and specifications, uniform 
cost system, sales contract and methods of operation, should be 
adopted and religiously lived up to. 


Co-operative collection and dissemination of information 
concerning supply and respective requirements of packages, should 
be encouraged that fruits and vegetables may be conserved and 
marketed in the most perfect manner. 


Article 5. Relation to the Public 


Basket manufacturers shall assume their full share of 
civic burden in their community and country and make truthful 
income tax reports to the government. 


Quality builds up the industry by carrying contents well, 
displaying to advantageous sale, and thus returns satisfactory 
prices to the shipper while inferior goods inversely damage the in- 
dustry. 


Article 6. Summary 


The basket manufacturer shall practice these ethical 
standards, inspire others in the business and elevate the stand- 
ards of the industry. The adoption of this code by the National 
Association places an obligation on all members to a sincere and 
faithful performance of these rules. 
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THE AUTHORS’ GUILD 


Affiliated with The Authors’ League of America, 2 East 
23rd st., New York. Has approved form of contract 


between author and publisher, based on that drawn up 
by Alfred A. Knopf. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


May, 1918, approved standard adopted by its Board of 
Trade: 


SEANDARD OF TRADE PRACTICE 


Should college students buy at trade rates and sell other 
students at a discount? They should not. 


Should college students act as agents for Publishers in 
selling books to students? Yes, if there is no local bookstore. 


Should college bookstores and co-operative stores sell 
books to students at a discount? Jt should be discontinued; de- 
moralizing and unfair. 


Should a discount be given to Public Libraries? Yes. 


What discount shall be given to Public Libraries? Com- 
mittee to be appointed to meet Library Association. 


Should Philosophical Societies, Historical Societies, and 
all other Societies be given a discount? Yes, if maintained for 
public use; otherwise, no. Same discount as other Libraries. 


Should Sunday School Libraries be given discount? Yes, 
same discount as other Libraries. 


Should Naval Ship Libraries, Army Post Libraries, 
State Libraries, Free Libraries, Traveling Libraries, Government 
Libraries, College Libraries, School District Libraries, Library 
School Libraries, Municipal Libraries be given a discount? Yes, 
if supported by public funds. Same discount as other Libraries. 


Should Club Libraries, Law Libraries, Medical Libraries, 
Scientific Libraries, Private Libraries, Semi-Public, as the Mer- 
cantile and Society Library, be given a discount? Yes, if of rec- 
ognized standing. Same discount as other Libraries. 
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Should booksellers give up selling to libraries? No. 
Should publishers sell to libraries? No. 


Should jobbers sell to libraries on an equitable commis- 
sion arrangement with the bookseller? Yes. 


Should the publishers show new books to libraries and 
take orders, and give said orders to local booksellers, giving com- 
mission on the order? Ideal arrangement, if possible. Yes. 


Should a discount be given to stationers who do not keep 
or sell books? No. 


Should exporters, canvassers, Chambers of Commerce 
be given discounts? Yes. 


Should magazines or newspapers advertising and selling 
books by mail, but carrying no stock, be given a discount? No. 


Should newspapers, magazines as such, or individuals 
connected therewith be given a discount? No. 


Should the privilege be given to Booksellers to return a 
certain portion of their new book purchases to Publishers? Con- 
sider return privilege desirable and just. Yes. 


Should Booksellers charge postage? Minimum zone 
rates Ves. 


Should Publishers advertise postage extra? Minimum 
zone rate. Yes. 


Should the basic discount to Booksellers be 334% or 
40% ? Minimum discount of 33¥ 


Should Publishers and Jobbers solicit consumer’s trade, 
and supply same by mail or express prepaid? Should not be 
done. 


Continuity of net prices or “once net always net.” Is it 
desirable and should it prevail? Yes. 
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AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
Adopted Feb. 7, 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Believing my vocation to be both worthy and honorable, 
and with the sincere desire to raise the standard of my business, 
thereby raising the standard of the industry I represent, I hereby 
subscribe to the following principles, wherein I apply the time- 
honored Golden Rule, which teaches, “As ye would have men do 
unto you, do ye also unto them.” 


First: I shall at all times conduct my business in such 
a manner as to reflect credit unto myself and the bottled carbon- 
ated beverage industry. 

Second: Knowing that my products are recognized by 
the State and National governments as food products, it shall be 
my pleasure and duty to maintain a clean and sanitary plant at all 
times. 

Third: I pledge myself to use nothing but the purest 
of standard ingredients in the manufacture of my products; bottle 
same in sterile containers, and to use such crowns or labels as to 
show the real contents of my beverages. 

Fourth: J shall endeavor to be fair and honest with my 
patrons and employees: at all times, rendering to them the maxi- 
mum service and loyal co-operation. 


Fifth: To the supply men calling upon me with their 
wares, I shall be courteous and friendly. When making pur- 
chases from them, I shall meet my obligations promptly, realizing 
that a good credit is a splendid asset. 

Sixth: All cases and bottles coming into my possession, 
and belonging to my brother bottlers, shall receive the same care 
as my own, and shall be returned to them promptly in as good con- 
dition as when received by me. 

Seventh: Believing the deposit system actually elimi- 
nates to a great extent the largest individual loss in my business 
I shall use every legitimate means to encourage the adoption of 
same among my fellow bottlers. 


Eighth: J deem it my duty to carefully observe all local, 
County, State and National laws, whether applying to my busi- 
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ness or not, and shall use my influence with my fellow men for 
the careful observance of same. 

Ninth: I not only pledge my own membership to my 
State and National organizations, but will strive to induce others 
to join. As a member of these, I consider a moral obligation 
resting upon me to attend the conventions of these organizations. 


Tenth: I shall discourage at all times the giving of 
free goods, secret rebates and those things which have a tendency 
to cheapen my products, as well as to demoralize the industry I 
represent. 

Eleventh: Knowing that my business cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted unless a fair return be made upon my invest- 
ment, it shall be my purpose to charge a fair and reasonable price 
for my products. My desire shall not be to undersell my fellow 
bottlers, but to contend with them for first place in the quality of 
my products and the service I render my patrons. 


Twelfth: In conclusion, I pledge myself to be an ex- 
ponent of the three great virtues: Truth, Honesty, Service. I 
shall strive at all times to apply these great virtues to my own 
business, thereby truthfully and honestly serving human society. 


BOXES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOX MANUFACTURERS 
Adopted April 1924: 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


I will maintain the highest standards of ethical and 
moral practices throughout the conduct of my business in order 
to reflect credit on my association and my industry. 

I will always strive for Quality and Service in my busi- 
ness and shall use these as principal selling arguments. 

I will maintain an open mind toward all things which 
tend to improve business practices, realizing that higher business 
standards are attained through the dissemination of good informa- 
tion. 

I will be fair and just in every transaction affecting my 
competitors, my customers and my employees. I will demon- 
strate to them that I am as sincere as I wish them to be. 

I believe in the principle of Arbitration. 

I will cooperate in the propagation of the truth with re- 
gard to the economic use of the wood box. 

I will mix freely with other members of my craft, to 
study their methods and to frankly discuss my own. 
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AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1913; revised: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. Take no action that infringes upon the laws of your 
country. 

2. Never accept a larger order than can be reasonably 
delivered within the terms of agreement. 


3. Do not unjustly discredit a competitor’s product, or 
act in any other way detrimental to the general interests of our 
business. Omit knocking. 


4. Avoid scrupulously all overstatements or misrepre- 
sentations of any kind in your own behalf, either in advertising, 
or in personal salesmanship. 


5. Refrain from all further solicitation after a competi- 
tor has secured either an adoption or an order, to be considered 
such when formally expressed in writing. 


6. Do not renew selling efforts in case of dispute re- 
garding time or quality of deliveries, except with the knowledge 
of the original consignor. 


7. Discountenance the tendency to extravagant selling 
methods. 


8. Form selling connections only with efficient and re- 
sponsible selling representatives whose loyalty to the industry is 
unquestioned ; and bear in mind that it costs more to sell to the 
retail trade than to the wholesale dealer. 


9. Make it a fundamental obligation to provide your 
dealers and salesmen with this code of practice, and seek to imbue 
them fully with its spirit. 


10. Hold firmly the ideal of service to your customers, 
whether architect, contractor, or owner, and of co-operation with 
your competitors ; be as fair to others as you are to yourself; and 
practice what you preach. 


Pa ele © ONS TRU CT VON 
NEW YORK BUILDING CONGRESS 


Joint rules for apprenticeship and apprentice training 
may be obtained from 2041 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. Approved Dec. 13, 1921, following the ex- 
posé of the previous year: 


nS CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


It is unethical for anyone engaged in the Building In- 
dustry or any of its branches: 


GENERAL—ARTICLE 1 


Section A—To unduly or improperly increase the cost 
of the work or to produce work or workmanship inferior to that 
contracted for. 

Section B—To falsely or maliciously injure the reputa- 
tion or business of another. 

Section C—To offer or accept commissions intended to 
influence sales or contracts. 

Section D—To endeavor to circumvent the fair and rea- 
sonable enforcement of building ordinances and safety and sani- 
tary codes. 

Section E—To resort to or countenance “Shopping. 


” 


THE OWNER—ARTICLE 2 


Section A—To call for unnecessary or full estimates on 
tentative projects, or from unacceptable bidders or to withhold 
proper facilities from those estimating. 

Section B—To refuse credit data and statement as to 
reality of the project. 

Section C—To deal dpvaslly with the Contractor where 
an Architect or Engineer has been employed for full services in- 
cluding supervision. 

Section D—TYo endeavor to improperly influence the 
Architect’s or Engineer’s decisions as to contract obligations. 


THE BANKER—ARTICLE 3 


Section A—To fail to give due weight to the Com- 
munity value of improvements for which loans are desired. 
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Section B—To fail to acquaint the borrower with all 
conditions (especially as to approval of materials and construc- 
tion) under which the loan is made. 

Section C—To overload building costs with fees, com- 
missions or. bonuses not legitimately earned. 


THE REAL ESTATE BROKER—ARTICLE 4 


Section A—To misrepresent conditions or conceal any 
facts having an important bearing upon the real value of a prop- 
erty. 

Section B—To advise a type of development opposed 
to the community interest. 


THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER—ARTICLE 5 


Section A—To act in any other than a judicial capacity 
in determining contract obligations; or to fail to require full per- 
formance equally by Owner and Contractor. 


Section B—To require a Contractor to perform for him 
any part of the service which is generally recognized as the 
Architect’s or Engineer’s work. 


Section C—To cover possible oversights or errors by in- 
definite clauses in contract or specifications. 


Section D—To withhold certificates for payment when 
properly due under a contract. 


Section E—To engage in the building trades. 


THE CONTRACTOR—ARTICLE 6 
Section A—To give, knowingly, work or workmanship 
inferior to that contracted for. 


Section B—To endeavor to supplant the Architect or 
Engineer with Owner. 


Section C—To submit to the Owner directly, without 
the Architect’s approval and knowledge, any proposals or esti- 
mates. 


Section D—To fail to recognize his moral obligation to 
sub-contractors whose bids he has used in making his own pro- 
posal. 


Section E—To knowingly or carelessly under-estimate 
the value or time of completion of any work. 


Section F—To withhold payment to sub-contractors and 
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dealers for work or for materials for which he has received pay- 
ment. 


SUB-CONTRACTORS AND MATERIAL DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
=—ARTICLE / 


Section A—To knowingly mislead through trade cus- 
toms or terms, as to the real cost or quality of work or materials, 
and to mislead as to the time of completion of work or delivery of 
materials at times that cannot be fulfilled. 

Section B—It is understood that where applicable the 
sections of Article 6—in reference to Contractors—should refer 
also to Sub-Contractors and Material Dealers and Manufacturers. 


LABOR—ARTICLE 8 
Section A—To restrict the quantity or quality of the 
output of the individual. 


Section B—To increase cost through arbitrary rules as 
to number of workmen employed or use of plant and equipment. 


Section C—To deny to any man the opportunity to 
learn, and when qualified, to practice a trade. 


Section D—To abandon the work pending the decision 
of disputes between trades. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 


Adopted by Joint Conference Board Aug. 4, 1921; re- 
vised March 16, 1923; includes standard working rules 
approved by Umpire Judge Kenesaw M. Landis: 


UNIFORM FORM OF AGREEMENT 


Arhele I. Vhis agreement made this ........ day of 
Ses she. di jaby. ang between jone...-.... Of Chicago, [llinois, 
Pamy- oline tirst part and the .<. 0. ..*... of Chicago, IIl., party 


of the second part, for the purpose of preventing strikes and lock- 
outs and facilitating a peaceful adjustment of all grievances and 
disputes which may from time to time arise between the employer 
and the employe in this trade and for the purpose of securing at 
all times a sufficiency of skilled mechanics for the party of the first 
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part, and so far as possible of providing continuous employment 
for the party of the second part, such employment to be at the 
wages and in accordance with the conditions herein agreed upon, 
and for the further purpose of preventing other waste and un- 
necessary and avoidable expenses, annoyance or delays, making 
building costs as low, stable and certain as possible consistent with 
fair wage rates and for the advancement of labor and management 
in skill and productivity. 


2. Witnesseth: That both parties hereby agree that 
there shall be no strikes, lockouts or stoppage of work and that 
they will by all lawful means compel their members to comply 
with the arbitration agreement and working rules as jointly agreed 
upon and adopted and that where a member or members affiliated 
with either of the two parties to this agreement refuse to do so, 
they shall be suspended from membership in the association or 


union to which they belong. 


3. Principles Upon Which This Agreement Is Based: 
Both parties hereto this day hereby adopt the following principles 
as an absolute basis for their joint agreement and working rules 
and to govern the action of the Joint Arbitration Board as herein- 
after provided for in all matters which may come before said 
Board and any decision, agreements or working rules contrary in 
word or effect to the following eight principles or other clauses in 
this agreement shall be null and void: 
I. That there shall be no limitations as to the amount of 
work a man shall perform during his working day. 
II. That there shall be no restriction of the use of machinery, 
tools or appliances. 
III. That there shall be no restriction of the use of any raw or 
manufactured material, except prison made. 
IV. That no person shall have the right to interfere with work- 
men during working hours. 
V. That the use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 
VI. That the foreman shall be the agent of the employer. 
VII. That workmen are at liberty to work for. whomever they 
see fit, but that they shall demand and receive the wages 
agreed upon by the Joint Arbitration Board in this trade 
under all circumstances. 
VIII. The employers are at liberty to employ and discharge 
whomsoever they see fit. 


4. Arbitration committee: Both parties hereto agree 
that they will at their annual election on each year select or elect 
an arbitration committee to serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are selected and qualified. In case of death, expulsion, 
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removal or disqualification of a member, or members, of the 
arbitration committee, such vacancy shall be filled by the associa- 
tion or union, as the case may be, at its next regular meeting. 


5. Number of members: The arbitration committee 
for each of the two parties hereto shall consist of .... members, 
who shall, within thirty days after the completion and signing of 
this agreement, meet and form a Joint Arbitration Board, elect a 
President, Secretary, Treasurer and Umpire, and thereafter the 
said arbitration committee shall meet not later than the third 
Monday of January in each year in joint session when they shall 
organize a joint arbitration board for the ensuing year. 


6. Qualification of members of the Arbitration Board: 
No person who is not engaged in the trade covered by this agree- 
ment, or holds a public office, either elective or appointive, under 
the municipal, county, state or national government, shall be eligi- 
ble to act as a representative on this trade joint arbitration board ; 
and any member shall become disqualified to act as a member of 
this trade joint arbitration board and cease to be a member thereof 
immediately upon his election or appointment to any public office 
or employment. This clause, however, may be waived by unani- 
mous consent of the Joint Arbitration Board. 


7. Umpire: An umpire shall be selected, who is in no 
wise affiliated with this trade, or who is occupying an elective 
public office. In the event of any umpire for any reason being 
unable to serve, any unsettled dispute within the jurisdiction of 
this agreement shall be settled by the Joint Conference Board, 
hereinafter referred to, and its decision shall be final and binding 
upon all parties to this agreement. 


8. Joint Conference Board: Both parties to this agree- 
ment hereby agree to recognize and abide by the decisions of the 
Joint Conference Board created under the terms of the joint 
agreement between the Building Construction Employers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and the Chicago Building Trades Council, of 
which the parties to this agreement are members. Should a dis- 
pute arise between either party to this agreement and any other 
body of employers or employes and the parties in controversy are 
unable to adjust same, said dispute will at once be taken up and 
decided by the Joint Conference Board, subject to appeal on all 
jurisdictional matters to the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards, whose decisions and rules shall be final and binding upon 
all parties to this agreement. 


9. Power of board: The Joint Arbitration Board 
shall have full power to enforce this agreement entered into be- 
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tween the parties hereto, and to make and enforce all lawful work- 
ing rules governing both parties. No strikes or lockouts shall be 
resorted to, and work shall continue pending the decision of the 
Joint Arbitration Board, or the Joint Conference Board, or of the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. 


10. Time of meeting: The Joint Arbitration Board 
shall meet upon forty-eight hours’ notice to transact business, 
upon written request of either party hereto. 


11. Rules of procedure: When a dispute or grievance 
arises between a journeyman and his employer (parties hereto) 
the question at issue shall be submitted in writing to the presidents 
of the two organizations, and upon their failure to meet within 
forty-eight hours and agree and settle it, or, if one party to the 
dispute is dissatisfied with their decision, it shall then be submitted 
to the Joint Arbitration Board which shall hear the evidence and 
decide in accordance therewith. All verdicts shall be decided by 
a majority vote, by secret ballot, be rendered in writing and be 
final and binding upon all parties. If the Joint Arbitration Board 
is unable to agree, the umpire shall be requested to sit with them, 
and after he has heard the evidence, shall cast the deciding vote. 
In the event of any dispute or grievance arising between officers, 
business agents or individtial members of the party of the second 
part and their employers, party of the first part, their officials or 
individual members, for any cause whatsoever, there shall be no 
cessation or abandonment of the work on the part of either party 
to this agreement or any of its members, individually or collec- 
tively, but such grievance or dispute shall be settled as provided 
for in Articles 2, 7, 8, 11 of this agreement. 


12. Power to summon members: The Joint Arbitra- 
tion Board has the right to summon any member or members 
affliated with either party hereto against whom complaint is 
lodged for breaking this joint arbitration agreement or working 
rules, and also to appear as witness. The summons shall be 
handed to the President or Secretary of the association or union 
to which the member belongs, and he shall cause the member or 
members to be notified to appear before the Joint Arbitration 
Board on the date set. Failure to appear when notified, except 
(in the opinion of the Board) valid excuse is given, shall subject 
a member to a fine of twenty-five dollars for the first default, fifty 
dollars for the second and suspension for the third. 


se Salary: The salary, if any, of a representative of 
the Joint Arbitration Board shall be paid by the association or 
union he represents. 
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14. Stoppage of work and penalties: No member, or 
members, affiliated with the party of the second part, shall leave 
his work because non-union men in some other line of work or 
trade are employed on the building or job, or because non-union 
men in other lines of work or trade are employed on any other 
building or job, or stop, or cause to be stopped, any work under 
construction for any member, or members, affiliated with the 
party of the first part except as provided in this agreement, under 
penalty of a fine of not more than $25.00. 

Any member, or members, affiliated with the party of 
the first part, or officials or representatives affiliated with either 
of the parties hereto, violating any part of this agreement or 
working rules established by the Joint Arbitration Board shall be 
subject to a fine of $50.00 to $200.00. The fine shall be collected 
by the President of the association or union to which the offend- 
ing member, or members, belong and by him paid to the Treasurer 
of the Joint Arbitration Board not later than thirty days after 
date of levying said fine. 

Nothing in this agreement shall interfere with the right 
of members of the party of the second part to refuse to work for 
members of the party of the first part when employed by any 
person or firm having building construction work done in Cook 
County by parties not affiliated with the party of the second part. 


15. Collection of penalties and suspensions: If the 
fine is not paid by thé offender or offenders it shall be paid out of 
the treasury of the association or union of which the offender or 
offenders were members at the time the fine was levied against 
him or them, and within thirty days from date of levying same, or 
in lieu thereof, the association or union to which he or they be- 
long, shall suspend the offender or offenders and officially certify 
such suspension to the Joint Arbitration Board within thirty days 
from the time of fining, and the Joint Arbitration Board shall 
cause a suspension decree to be read by the President of both the 
association and the union at their next regular meetings. No 
one who has been suspended from membership in the association 
or union for neglect or refusal to abide by the decision of the Joint 
Arbitration Board may again be admitted to membership except 
by paying his fine or by unanimous consent of the Joint Arbitra- 
tion Board. All fines assessed by the Joint Arbitration Board 
and collected during the year shall be equally divided between the 
two parties hereto by the Joint Arbitration Board at the last regu- 
lar meeting in December. 

16. Quorum: Two-thirds of the members of the Joint 
Arbitration Board present (but not less than two of any one party) 
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shall constitute a quorum of the Joint Arbitration Board, but the 
chairman of each of the two arbitration committees shall have the 
right to cast a vote in the Joint Arbitration Board for any absent 
member of his committee. However, in the event of no quorum, 
the matter in dispute shall immediately be referred to the Joint 
Conference Board, whose decision shall be final and binding upon 
parties hereto. 


17. Abandonment of work: The abandonment of 
work by the individual members of the party of the second part, 
either separately or collectively, by concerted or separate action, 
on any building or buildings, being constructed by or for any 
member of the party of the first part, will be considered a breach 
of this agreement, unless the party of the second part, upon de- 
mand, furnishes within twenty-four hours an equal number of 
competent men for such work and, failing to do so, the rules and 
procedure governing the scarcity of help in this agreement shall 
be applicable in such cases. 


18. Scarcity of help: If after forty-eight hours’ notice 
to the party of the second part they are unable to furnish to all 
members of parties of the first part a required number of 
mechanics, then the party of the first part shall be entitled to pro- 
cure and employ the men required. Such men shall be affiliated 
with International Unions associated with parties of the second 
part. Failing after due notice of forty-eight hours to obtain 
mechanics so affiliated, the members of the party of the first part 
may employ such men as they may be able to procure who shall 
by that fact be entitled to a permit to work, and the party of the 
second part shall immediately issue a permit to such men to work 
for such member of the party of the first part until such time as 


the party of the second part supplies sufficient men to take their 
places. 


19. Foreman: The foreman, if any, shall be selected 
by and be the agent of the employer, subject to the terms of this 


agreement and its working rules and decisions of the Joint 
Arbitration Board. 


20. Rights of presidents to visit jobs: The Presidents, 
or their duly authorized representatives, carrying proper cre- 
dentials, shall be allowed to visit jobs during working hours to 
interview the contractor or the men, but shall in no way hinder 
the progress of the work. 


_ 21. Handling of tools: The handling of all tools, etc., 
working machinery and appliances for the work covered by this 
agreement shall be done by members parties to this agreement and 
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helpers in the trade, but nothing in this agreement shall prohibit 
a member of any other trade from using in his work, tools, 
machinery or appliances, similar to, or the same as those cus- 
tomarily used in this trade. 


22. Holidays: The following days (or days observed 
as such) shall be recognized as legal holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. No work shall be done on these days except 
to protect life and property. 


23. Stewards: If the men in this trade employed on a 
building or job desire to elect a steward from among their num- 
ber, he shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Joint Arbitration 
Board. 


24. Small Tasks: Nothing in this agreement shall be 
construed to prohibit a journeyman or laborer of any trade from 
performing all small tasks of not to exceed a half hour’s duration 
on any one day, ordinarily belonging to other journeymen or 
laborers, such other journeymen or laborers not being present on 
the building or job, at the discretion of the employer or foreman, 
in the interests of public economy. 


25. Overtime: There shall be no overtime work except 
of an emergency nature to preserve life or property, at the discre- 
tion of the employer, subject to the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Arbitration Board ; or except on the approval of the Joint es 
tion Board of this trade. 


26. Right to strike: Nothing in this agreement shall 
be construed to interfere with the rights of the officials of the 
unions from stopping work for the purpose of collecting wages 
due the members until such time as payment is made, or in case of 
dispute as to the amount of wages due, until the matter has been 
referred by one party or the other to the Joint Arbitration Board 
for adjustment. 


27. Unaffiliated contractors: Any contractor not affili- 
ated with any employers’ association party to this agreement may 
assume the benefits and obligations herein contained by joining 
the association, or upon signing this agreement and paying to the 
Joint Arbitration Board the membership fee and dues of the party 
of the first part for the term of this agreement, amounting to the 
SUM OR ors snes Dollars and two tenths of one per cent on the 
gross amount of work done in Cook County. 


28. Affiliations: Both parties to this agreement hereby 
agree that they will not affiliate or connect themselves with any 
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other body whose rules and by-laws, now or in the future, conflict 
with this agreement. 

29. Conflicting Rules: No by-laws or working rules 
conflicting with this agreement shall be passed or enforced by 
either party hereto. 


30. Reporting of accidents: It shall be the duty of the 
foreman or steward, if any, to report personally to both the union 
and the contractor any accident which may occur on the work 
where they are employed. 


31. Jurisdiction: The jurisdiction of this agreement 
shall include all territory within the County of Cook, Illinois. 


32. Termination of Agreement: It is agreed by both 
parties that this agreement shall remain in full force and effect 
from the date of same until May 3lst, 1926, except that the rate 
of wages shall be fixed for the period ending June 1st, 1924 only 
and that on or before February 1st of each successive year the 
Arbitration Board shall at the written request of either party to 
this agreement meet and fix the rate of wages for the ensuing 
year. 


WORKING RULES JOINTLY RECOMMENDED FOR INSERTION IN TRADE 
__ AGREEMENTS 


Hours: Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work be- 
tween the hours of 8 A. M. and 5 P. M. except on Saturday 
when work shall stop at 12 o’clock noon. 


Wages: The rate of wages per hour during this agree- 
ment'shall bey, 0.2 payable in United States currency, or 
checks, at the option of the employer. Any member of the party 
of the first part, who fails to have sufficient funds in the bank to 
meet all pay checks issued to members of the party of the second 
part shall be penalized by the Joint Arbitration Board, to the ex- 
tent of a sum not less than the expense incurred in collecting the 
amount-due, the full amount to be paid to complainant as well as 
depriving the defaulting employer of the right to pay by check. 


Uniform agreement: The “Uniform Agreement of the 
Building Trades Council and the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association” is hereby attached and is part of this agree- 
ment, and in case of any dispute or discrepancy between clauses 
herein and the said Uniform Agreement the terms of the said 
Uniform Agreement shall prevail. 


Reporting for work: Any members of the party of the 
second part reporting for work upon order, express or implied, 
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of the party of the first part, and not put to work for any reason 
except weather conditions, fire, accident or other unavoidable 
cause shall receive two hours’ pay for the time lost. 


Overtime: Pay for overtime, from 4:30 P. M. to 7:00 
P. M., or from the end of the regular working day to 2% hours 
thereafter, shall be time and a half for week days and double time 
for any other overtime, and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays. 


Shift time: Wages for shift time when two or more 
shifts are employed shall be the same as regular time for week 
days and double time for Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holi- 
days. 
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NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
By-Laws, revised August 1921: 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


IV. 1. Any person, firm, partnership, association or 
corporation engaged in the manufacture or preparation of foods 
packed in hermetically sealed containers and sterilized by the use 
of heat alone, free from chemicals for preservative purposes, may 
become an active member of the Association, if such person, firm, 
partnership, association or corporation shall be so conducting its 
business as a whole as to have no substantial interest inconsistent 
with the purposes and policies of the Association, and if, and so 
long as such person, firm, partnership, association or corporation, 
shall maintain a sanitary canning plant, conduct the same in a 
sanitary manner and use only wholesome raw products. Members 
of the Association in good standing may, subject to rules and 
regulations adopted from time to time by the Board of Directors, 
print upon their labels and stationery the legend “Member of 
National Canners Association,” provided that the legend shall be 
so printed as in no way to give the consumer an impression of 
quality or grade. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OXY-CHLORIDE 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted 1923: 
CODE-OF ETHICS OF BUSINESS PRACTICE 


In justice to the general public, to those with whom we 
have business relations, and to the general interests of our in- 
dustry, we declare the following code to be the governing factors 
in the conduct of our business. 

1. To produce and sell our products to give lasting satis- 
faction for the purpose intended and in accordance with the 
standards adopted by the Association. 


2. To so conduct every business transaction that archi- 
tects, engineers, builders, owners, and all with whom we come 
into contact will recognize and appreciate the superior service 
rendered them by members of the Association. 


3. To consider the general welfare of all of at least 
equal importance to our own individual business advantage. 


4. To endeavor, by the exchange of ideas of business 
methods and practice, to increase the efficiency of the industry 
in the rendering of service. 

5. To strive by all lawful means to co-operate with fel- 
low members in raising the standards of the industry, (a) by 
securing the adoption of uniform trade practices of a universally 
beneficial character, (b) by encouraging the production of a higher 
and more uniform quality in the raw materials we use, and (c) 
by maintaining the highest standard of quality in our products. 

6. To condemn the making or circulating of false or 
misleading statements, either written or oral, respecting a com- 
petitor’s product, service, or selling-price or regarding his busi- 
ness, financial, or personal standing. 

7. To condemn the interfering with or the attempt to 
recover the sales and contracts already secured by a competitor. 

8. To condemn the enticing of employees away from a 
competitor either for our own service or to hamper and embarrass 
him. 

9. To condemn the selling of material at or below cost 
for the purpose of annoying, harassing, or eliminating a com- 
petitor. 
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10. To condem the permanent rendering of an unusual 
service or of terms greatly exceeding the usual trade practice. 


11. To condemn the buying of business by the payment 
of commissions or bonus either to the architect or contractor or 
to others not in the seller’s employment. 

12. To submit only such samples of products as are 
made from stock materials for the: consideration of prospective 
customers. 

13. To use no competitor’s samples for the purpose of 
disparaging the quality of his product. 

14. To accept arbitration as the better way to settle all 
disputes. 

And, finally, to assert that in all questions of practice 
not governed by this code, the course of conduct will be guided 
by the remembrance that we are, first of all, citizens of a great and 
respected nation and that, in all cases, the Golden Rule must 


apply. 


IOWA CONCRETE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
Proposed 1924: 


CODE OPRSEPHIGS 


Recognizing the value of ethics in business and realizing 
that it ofttimes is difficult to decide just what course of action is 
just and equitable in all our varied business transactions, we, the 
Iowa Concrete Products Association, believing in the efficacy of 
written rules of conduct as an aid to clear thinking and proper 
actions, do adopt this code of ethics as our guide in our relations 
with our employes, with those from whom we buy, with those in 
the same and associated lines of business, and with our customers 
and the public in general. 


Sec. 1. Relations of Employer and Employes 


1: The employer shall appreciate his obligation to his 
employes and shall realize that their interests are mutual. 


2: The employer shall strive to pay as high or higher 
wages than paid by others in similar industries, so that the em- 
ploye may have added opportunity to save and improve himself 
and the unusual and willing employe shall not be burdended with 
more than his just share of work. 
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3: The working conditions shall be improved as rapidly 
as possible so that the employes may have light and air and 
healthful surroundings and labor saving devices to take from the 
shoulders of the employes as much as possible of the drudgery 
of an essentially heavy occupation, shall be adopted and put into 
use whenever possible. 

4: The employer shall take a personal interest in his 
employes and shall strive to understand them and aid them in 
thrift and self advancement. 

5: The employer shall strive to furnish continuous 
employment for faithful work and shall properly reward industri- 
ous, loyal, and efficient effort. 


Sec. 2. Relations with Those from Whom Purchases Are Made 


1: Courtesy shall be extended to all salesmen inquiring 
for business, but the right is reserved to refuse an interview to 
those wishing to present some proposition of no interest to the 
purchaser. It is not courteous to keep a salesman needlessly 
waiting as his time, too, is valuable. 

2: No dishonest statements shall be made or unfair 
advantage taken to secure lower prices, nor shall prices received 
from one firm be disclosed to a competitor. 

3: The seller offering the lowest price, quality and 
quantity being equal, shall be given the order; it shall not be 
given to a competitor at the same or lower figure. 

4: The terms of payment shall be mutually agreed up- 
on at the time the purchase is made and then shall be adhered to; 
no discount for cash shall be taken after the time fixed has passed. 

5: No commission, gratuity, allowance or indirect profit 
of any kind shall be accepted in connection with a purchase. 


Sec. 3. Relations With Our Fellow Craftsmen 


1: We shall realize that our interests are mutual and 
shall strive to co-operate and, through an exchange of ideas, im- 
prove and expand the whole industry. 

2: We shall not make false or disparaging statements 
of a competitor’s business, of his product, or of his prices, nor 
shall we appropriate any of his trade names, slogans, or advertis- 
ing matter. . 
3: We shall not agree on prices or territory with a 
competitor or in any way combine or conspire in restraint of 
trade. 
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4: We shall not solicit the cancellation of an order 
placed with a competitor nor shall we accept an order knowing 
it to have been previously placed. 

5: We shall not offer employment to our competitor’s 
employes unless, without solicitation on our part, they ask for em- 
ployment. 

6: We shall not obtain prices from a competitor through 
bogus requests by a third party. 

7: We shall be slow to judge a competitor when rumors 
or disparaging statements reach us, but shall feel free to communi- 
cate with him for the purpose of ascertaining the facts. 

8: We shall be slow to increase productive capacity with- 
out a corresponding increase in the permanent demand, as this 
tends to encourage unfair practice. We shall promote new busi- 
ness instead of striving to obtain a competitor’s business. 


Sec. 4. Relations with Customers and the Public 


1: We shall consider our business a worthy one and 
justified only to the extent to which we serve the community. 


2: We shall keep informed as to developmnets in the 
industry in order to keep our own business up to date and to en- 
able us to give our customers the benefit of improvements as soon 
as possible. 


3: We shall not give out-of-the-ordinary service as all 
transactions should be mutually profitable. 


4: We shall recognize that we should serve two classes 
of trade, namely, the dealer in and the user of our product, and a 
legitimate dealer should be given price protection; and the same 
prices shall be quoted to the same class of trade for like quanti- 
ties. 


5: We shall avoid misrepresentation and false state- 
ments at all times, in our oral statements, in our letters, or in our 
advertisements. 


Sec. 5: The adoption of this code of ethics by the Iowa 
Concrete Products Association places an obligation on its mem- 
bers to the sincere and faithful performance of these rules of con- 
duct and each individual member shall be pledged to conduct his 
individual business so as to merit the confidence and respect of 
his community and reflect honor on the entire industry. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Adopted May 1924: 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS CONDUCT 


The function of business is to provide for the ma- 
terial needs of mankind, and to increase the wealth of the 
world and the value and happiness of life. In order to perform 
its function it must offer a sufficient opportunity for gain to 
compensate individuals who assume its risks, but the motives 
which lead individuals to engage in business are not to be con- 
fused with the function of business itself. When business 
enterprise is successfully carried on with constant and efficient 
endeavor to reduce the costs of production and distribution, 
to improve the quality of its products, and to give fair treat- 
ment to customers, capital, management, and labor, it renders 
public service of the highest. value. 


We believe the expression of principles drawn from 
these fundamental truths will furnish practical guides for the 
conduct of business as a whole and for each individual enter- 
prise. 

I. The Foundation of business is confidence, which springs 
from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual 
benefit. 

II. The Reward of business for service rendered is a fair 
profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate with risks in- 
volved and foresight exercised. ° 

III. Equitable Consideration is due in business alike to capital, 
management, employees, and the public. 

IV. Knowledge—thorough and specific—and unceasing study 
of the facts and forces affecting a business enterprise are 
essential to a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 

V. Permanency and continuity of service are basic aims of 
business, that knowledge gained may be fully utilized, 
confidence established and efficiency increased. 

VI. Obligations to itself and society prompt business unceas- 
ingly to strive toward continuity of operation, bettering 
conditions of employment, and increasing the efficiency 
and opportunities of individual employees. 
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Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are to be per- 
formed in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do not 
justify their cancellation without mutual concent. 


Representation of goods and services should be truthfully 
made and scrupulously fulfilled. 


Waste in any form,—of capital, labor, services, materials, 
or natural resources,—is intolerable, and constant effort 
will be made toward its elimination. 


Excesses of every nature,—inflation of credit, over-ex- 
pansion, over-buying, over-stimulation of sales——which 
create artificial conditions and produce crises and depres- 
sions, are condemned. 


Unfair Competition, embracing all acts characterized by 
bad faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including com- 
mercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable, and a public 
wrong. Business will rely for its success on the excel- 
lence of its own service. 


Controversies will, where possible, be adjusted by volun- 
tary agreement or impartial arbitration. 


Corporate Forms do not absolve from or alter the moral 
obligations of individuals. Responsibilities will be as 
courageously and conscientiously discharged by those act- 
ing in representative capacities as when acting for them- 
selves. 


Lawful Cooperation among business men and in useful 
business organizations in support of these principles of 
business conduct is commended. 


Business should-render restrictive legislation unnecessary 
through so conducting itself as to deserve and inspire 
public confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Adopted by Board of Directors, April 7, 1920; only pre- 


amble given: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


In submitting for adoption by the citizens of Cleveland 


this declaration of principles aiming to establish a proper basis 
for labor relations in this community, the Committee on Labor 
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Relations of The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce recognizes the 
fact that the public interest is paramount. The public includes 
every individual in the community. The public is composed of 
inter-dependent interests. The public interest in labor relations 
demands that justice be done to all. 


In industry there is a mutuality of interest between in- 
vestors, employers and employes. Their interests as well as the 
public interest must be defined and protected. 


The committee believes that the most powerful force to 
bring about these desired conditions is the opinion of an informed 
and enlightened public. 


The first step toward industrial peace must be a realiza- 
tion of the inter-dependence of all elements related to industry. 


The prosperity of any community is dependent upon the 
success of its enterprises. The success of any enterprise is in 
turn largely dependent upon the degree of cooperation maintained 
between its employers, its employes and its investors, and upon 
the good will of the public. Furthermore, a lack of cooperation 
in any industry or establishment influences unfavorably those 
industries and establishments where satisfactory labor relations 
exist. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Adopted Sep. 5, 1912, “to define the rules of profes- 
sional conduct and ethics for the members”: 


CODE OF ETHICS 
The Institute expects of its Members: 


lst. That in all their relations, they shall be guided by 
the highest principles of honor. 


2d. The upholding before the public at all times of the 
dignity of the chemical profession generally and the reputation 
of the Institute, protecting its members from misrepresentation. 


3d. Personal helpfulness and fraternity between its 
members and toward the profession generally. 


4th. The avoidance and discouragement of sensational- 
ism, exaggeration and unwarranted statements. In making the 
first publication concerning inventions or other chemical advances, 
they should be made through chemical societies and technical 
publications. 


Sth. The refusal to undertake for compensation work 
which they believe will be unprofitable to clients without first ad- 
vising said clients as to the improbability of successful results. 


6th. The upholding of the principle that unreasonably 
low charges for professional work tend toward inferior and un- 
reliable work, especially if such charges are set at a low figure 
for advertising purposes. 


7th. The refusal to lend their names to any question- 
able enterprise. 

8th. Conservatism in all estimates, reports, testimony, 
etc., especially in connection with the promotion of business enter- 
prises. 


9th. That they shall not engage in any occupation which 
is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 


10th. When a chemical engineer undertakes for others 
work in connection with which he may make improvements, in- 
ventions, plans, designs, or other records, he shall preferably 
enter into a written agreement regarding their ownership. In a 
case where an agreement is not made or does not cover a point 
at issue, the following rules shall apply: 
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a—lf a chemical engineer uses information which is not 
common knowledge or public property, but which he obtains from 
a client or employer, any results in the form of plans, designs, 
or other records shall not be regarded as his property, but the 
property of his client or employer. 

b—If a chemical engineer uses only his own knowledge 
or information or data, which by prior publication or otherwise 
are public property, and obtains no chemical engineering data 
from a client or employer except performance specifications or 
routine information, then the results in the form of inventions, 
plans, designs, or other records should be regarded as the prop- 
erty of the engineer and the client or employer should be entitled 
to their use only in the case for which the engineer was retained. 

c—All work and results accomplished by the chemical 
engineer in the form of inventions, plans, designs, or other rec- 
ords, or outside of the field for which a client or employer has 
retained him, should be regarded as the chemical engineer’s 
property. 

d—When a chemical engineer participates in the build- 
ing of apparatus from designs supplied him by a client, the designs 
remain the property of the client and should not be duplicated 
by the engineer nor anyone representing him for others without 
express permission. 

e—Chemical engineering data or information which a 
chemical engineer obtains from his client or employer or which 
he creates as a result of such information must be considered con- 
fidential by the engineer ; and while he is justified in using such 
data or information in his own practice as forming part of his 
professional experience, its publication without express permis- 
sion is improper. 

f—Designs, data, records and notes made by an em- 
ployee, and referring to his employer’s work, should be regarded 
as his employer’s property. 

g—A client does not acquire any exclusive right to plans 
or apparatus made or constructed by a consulting chemical en- 
gineer except for the specific case for which they were made. 


11th. A chemical engineer can not honorably accept 
compensation, financial, or otherwise, from more than one in- 
terested party, without the consent of all parties; and whether 
consulting, designing, installing, or operating, must not accept 
compensation directly or indirectly from parties dealing with 
his client or employer. 

When called upon to decide on the use of inventions, 
apparatus, process, etc., in which he has a financial interest, he 
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should make his status in the matter clearly understood before 
engagement. 


12th. The chemical engineer should endeavor at all 
times to give credit for work to those who, so far as his knowl- 
edge goes, are the real authors of such work. 


13th. Undignified, sensational, or misleading advertis- 
ing is not permitted. 


14th. Contracts made by chemical engineers should be 
subject to the Code of Ethics unless otherwise specified. 


THE AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY 
Adopted June 1922: 


CODE OF ETBICS 


This code has been adopted by the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society to define the rules of professional conduct for 
its members. 

Since the profession of chemistry has for its prime 
fundamental object the advancement of science, and service to 
the public, he who chooses this profession should be actuated by 
ideals in harmony with the attainment of these objects. We, The 
American Oil Chemists’ Society, expect each member: 


(1) To uphold before the public at all times the dig- 
nity of the chemical profession by comporting himself as a gentle- 
man, and using every honorable means to exalt its standards and 
extend its share of usefulness. 


(2) To keep inviolate the confidence intrusted in him 
by his clients. 


(3) To be guided by the principle that unreasonably 
low fees for professional service tend toward inferior and un- 
reliable work, especially if such charges are for advertising pur- 
poses. 


(4) To refuse the use of his name to questionable 
enterprises and guard against the making of disingenuous hints, 
directly or indirectly, that tend to reflect upon the character or 
accuracy of other chemists, or the trust reposed in them. Such 
insinuations only tend to lower the chemical profession in the 


esteem of the public and react against the critic and his fellow 
chemists. 
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(5) Not to engage in any occupation that is contrary 
to law or the public welfare or which would be detrimental to 
the dignity of the chemical profession. 


(6) To accept knowingly no compensation financial 
or otherwise from more than one interested party without the con- 
sent of all parties concerned. 


(7) To refuse to serve, in conjunction with an arbitra- 
tion board, when such board is considering a case in which a 
party with whom he is under contract is interested. 


(8) To refer for arbitration to the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Society any grave difference of opinion which may 
arise between him and a fellow chemist, that cannot be promptly 
and amicably adjusted between them, and to abide by the decision 
of the Governing Committee in all such cases. 
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See also under Garment Trades 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted May 1924: 


CODE OK ETHICS 


Believing that the best interests of the Garment Industry 
require the highest standards of conduct on the part of those 
engaged in the industry, and feeling that the majority of men 
believe in honest dealings and fair play, and that a declaration 
of principles, even though general in their terms, would tend to 
support and strengthen worthy aspirations, clarify doubtful sit- 
uations, and discourage wrong practices, and especially will help 
to create a spirit of good-will and ethical dealings in the Garment 
Industry, we hereby subscribe to the following Code of Ethics 
for this Association. 


Section 1: Rules of Conduct Governing the Relation of 
Members with Their Employes 


1. The manufacturer shall not advocate, nor aid, others 
in any movement which seeks as its object any other than square 
dealings with employes. 

2. The manufacturer shall study and analyze all mat- 
ters affecting his employes, so that, through the information and 
exact knowledge so gained, he may deal equitably and impartially 
in making and keeping them efficient, well, happy and satisfied. 

3. The manufacturer shall interest himself in the per- 
sonal welfare of his employes, and should encourage and assist 
them in thrift and self advancement. 

4. The manufacturer should assist in securing econom- 
ic advantages for his employes, through the medium of medical 
attendance, legal advice, group, life and accident insurance, out- 
ings, vacations, etc. Group purchases by the employer of these 
advantages accomplishes a great saving for the employe. 

5. The manufacturer shall provide labor saving de- 
vices to lessen the drudgery in the garment business, to reduce 
costs and render greater efficiency. 

6. No discrimination shall be made in the hiring of 
employes, based on their affiliations, or non-affiliations, with or- 
ganizations of others in similar employment. 
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7. Employes shall be hired and dismissed on a basis of 
ability, or disability, to perform the work desired and the manu- 
facturer should promptly eliminate any employes who are retard- 
ing the progress of the business by their unfortunate tempera- 
ment, incorrect views on business methods and business relation- 
ship, or incapability. 

. The manufacturer shall study and know the indi- 
vidual abilities of his employes, so that he may place them in 
positions for which they are best fitted and justly promote them 
as opportunity offers. Promotion or advancement shall be made 
solely on the basis of merit. 

9. Continuance of employment shall be sought wherever 
possible by the manufacturer and seasonable fluctuations in em- 
ployment shall be reduced to a minimum. 

10. A fair wage for a fair day’s work shall be the 
governing thought in arriving at the rate of pay for all employes, 
having also due regard for general living conditions, appropriate 
recreational activities, probable savings and the service rendered. 

11. Proper and practicable safety devices and safety 
methods for the prevention of accidents, as well as healthful sur- 
roundings, both physical and moral, shall be provided. 

12. The manufacturer shall instruct his employes as to 
the correct standard of practice in the conduct of the business, so 
that the Code of Ethics of the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers be carried into effect by every employe. 


Section 2: Relations with Those from Whom Manufacturer 
Makes Purchases 


1. Courtesy shall be extended to all salesmen, or repre- 
sentatives inquiring for business. It is thoroughly good conduct 
to decline to see salesmen who desire to present subjects of no 
interest to the purchaser. 

2. The time of salesmen shall not be needlessly wasted 
in obtaining, or completing interviews. . 

3. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all such in- 
terviews. No misleading statement shall be made to secure lower 
prices, nor shall prices of competitive firms be shown to each 
other. 

4. The seller who offers a lower price for merchandise 
of equal quality and quantity—all other things being equal,— 
shall receive the order; it shall not be given to his competitor at 
the same figure. 

5. Purchasers should receive, or should give a written 
copy of all sales or purchases in which the conditions, terms, etc., 
are plainly stated. 
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6. It is thoroughly ethical to decline to accept goods 
delayed beyond the time specified, provided that an acceptance of 
the same would cause loss to the purchaser. It is unethical to 
decline goods on delayed delivery if no loss has, or will, result 
from such delay. 

7. Terms of payment governing purchases shall be 
carried out to the letter. Discounts for cash can be taken only 
if payment is made within the time limit specified. 

8. Goods shall not be returned after a lapse of un- 
reasonable time and no errors in purchasing shall be corrected 
by rejection of goods on invented falsities. 

9. All goods received in error or in excess of those 
billed and all undercharges shall be promptly reported in the same 
manner as incorrect charges and overcharges. 

10. Any complaint as to quality, or quantity, shall be 
reported immediately by the purchaser. 

11. It is wrong to seek to obtain redress in any ad- 
justment by threat to discontinue business relations. 

12. A purchasing agent of the manufacturer shall not 
accept any gratuity, commissions, allowance, or any indirect 
profit in connection with any purchases. 


Section 3: Relations with Fellow Manufacturers 


1. A Manufacturer shall establish and maintain in- 
timate, cordial, friendly relations with other manufacturers and 
shall practice clean and honorable competition. 

2. A Manufacturer should invite inspection of his 
plant, reference to his cost data, systems and methods of opera- 
tions by his fellow manufacturers on a reciprocal basis, so that 
the entire industry may increase in efficiency through the inter- 
change of information and methods. 

3. No false or disparaging statement or harmful ru- 
mors respecting a competitors product, his selling prices, or his 
business, financial or personal standing, shall be circulated by 
the Manufacturer, or any of his employes. 

4. It is not ethical to simulate a trademark, trade name, 
patent, slogan, or advertising matter of a competitor. 

5. No agreement shall be entered into with any other 
manufacturer to fix, or regulate prices, for labor or materials, 
or raise or maintain, or bring about a uniformity of prices, or 
in any way combine in restraint of trade by division of territory 
or allotment of customers. 

6. It is unethical to obtain competitors prices, samples 
or models, through request for the same by a bogus prospective 
customer. 
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7. No manufacturer shall solicit the cancellation of 
orders previously placed with other manufacturers and shall con- 
sider an order placed with a competitor as a closed incident. 

8. No employe of one manufacturer shall directly, or 
indirectly, be offered employment by another manufacturer with- 
out the consent of the foremen. But this rule shall not prevent 
negotiations with any one who, of his own initiative, or in res- 
ponse to public advertisement shall apply for employment. 

9. A Manufacturer should scrupulously avoid price 
cutting without regard to cost, or to the lowering of profits in 
the industry to dangerous levels. 


Section 4: Relations with Customers 


1. Muisrepresentations, or misbranding of merchandise, 
or materials is distinctly dishonest. 

2. The Manufacturer shall not take advantage of any 

customer’s ignorance, and shall see that his employes are truth- 
ful, that no misrepresentation of merchandise, or overcharge of 
the same shall be permitted and that the keen buyer and the con- 
fiding buyer shall be treated alike. 
3. .The. Manufacturer shall so train his salesmen that 
they will be more than mere order takers and through them be 
able to offer to their customers suitable suggestions after due 
consideration of individual requirements and to give suggestions 
and advice so that they may purchase wisely. 

4. The Manufacturer shall not knowingly overload his 
customers with goods, nor shall they knowingly allow them to 
purchase goods not suitable for their stores without a word of 
caution. 

5. All just claims for goods leaving the Factory in 
damaged conditions or giving unsatisfactory wear or service be- 
cause of faulty construction, should be promptly and satisfactorily 
adjusted. : 

6. Unjust returns of merchandise; unfair requests for 
exchanges; deduction of excessive discount; unfair cancellations 
and all other sharp practices should be vigorously contested. ; 

7. The Manufacturer shall not take unfair advantage 
of customers by profiteering in season of great demand, short 
supply, or in other emergencies, but shall be as prompt to ship 
orders in full on a rising market as he would on a falling one. 

8. Equal service and consideration shall be given to all 
customers whether large or small. 

9. Accepted orders shall be filled in accordance with 
the terms of their sale as far as is reasonably possible to do so. 

10. Merchandise shall be strictly as represented in 
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materials, workmanship, quality, methods, place of manufacture, 
Clc: 
11. Truth in advertising shall prevail. 


Section 5: Regarding the Making and Execution of Contracts. 


1. All contracts between employer and employe, buyer 

and seller, as well as all others, shall be simple in offer and ac- 
_ceptance, sufficiently formal to be valid with the consideration 

concisely expressed and with an object unquestionably legal. All 
obscure language and useless verbiage should be avoided and no 
so-called “joker” clauses inserted. 

2. No contract should be signed without a careful 
reading and a full understanding of all of its provisions. It is 
not an ethical defence for Manufacturer to claim that the con- 
tract, or sales agreement, was signed “without reading.” 

3. The terms of the contract and sales agreement shall 
be carried out according to the spirit, as well as to the letter of 
the same. 

4. The word of mouth contract should be considered 
as valid as the written one and should be as faithfully carried out. 

5. It is inequitable and unjust to inject into contracts 
any phrase, or clause, or sentence to which more than one in- 
terpretation can be given. 


Section 6: Relations with the General Public and with the 
Government 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. The Manufacturer shall have a lively interest in all 
that relates to the civic welfare of his community, and to join and 
support the local civic and commercial associations. He should 
participate in those movements for public betterment in which 
his special training, knowledge and experience, qualify him to act. 

3. The Manufacturer should welcome every oppor- 
. tunity to disseminate practical and useful information relative to 
the Garment business in order to provide the public with a correct 
understanding of this industry, and also to refute untrue, unfair, 
or exaggerated statements regarding the industry, appearing in 
the public press or elsewhere. 

4. The Manufacturer shall inform himself on the pro- 
vision and decision in regard to all tax matters so that his report 
will comply with both the letter and spirit of the law, and be 
found correct by Government Inspectors. 

5. The Manufacturer owes it to himself and to the in- 
dustry as a whole to be informed concerning the local State and 
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National laws regarding the Garment Manufacturing business, 
and shall always co-operate with the proper authorities in the en- 
forcement of such existing laws. 

6. The Manufacturer shall also interest himself in all 
proposed legislation affecting the clothing industry, study its provi- 
sions, justice and fairness, and taking measures in connection 
with others to see that the best interest and welfare of the in- 
dustry is safeguarded. 


Section 7: Obligation to the Observance of the Code 


1. Members of the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers shall at all times seek to elevate the standards 
of the industry by practicing the ethical standards set forth in 
this Code and by their example inspiring others in the Industry 
to do likewise. 

2. Each member who conducts his business so that his 
own honor will never be besmirched by his own act or omission, 
will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire Garment Manu- 
facturing Industry. 

3. The adoption of this Code by the International As- 
sociation of Garment Manufacturers places an obligation on 
all its members to a sincere and faithful performance of the rules 
of conduct so set down. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CLOTHIERS 
AND FURNISHERS 


Adopted Sep. 12, 1922: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


For the purpose of standardizing and giving uniform- 
ity to accepted ethical business methods, this declaration is pub- 
lished. It is what we conceive to be our duty toward all men 
with whom we deal; that an avowal of, and attachment for the 
progress of these principles, is required as a basis for member- 
ship in the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers. 


We admit that the corner-stone of Commerce is integri- 
ty ; that the assets of any commercial institution consist of honesty 
and business character first—and after that, service and mer- 
chandise. 


We hold paramount the truth that advertising is a cove- 
nant with the public; that the spoken or printed word is as bind- 
ing on performance as an oath in a judicial tribunal, as sacred 
as the personal pledge. 


It is our constant aim to so administer the affairs of 
this institution that individual service to the consumer is not di- 
minished or minimized by reason of volume of trade; that in- 
terested, personal service, based on the needs and requirements 
of the individual, is our first duty and chiefest task. 


Mutual exchange of confidence between buyer and seller 
is essential. We affirm that the history of any article of mer- 
‘chandise concealed beneath trade expressions or symbols (the 
meaning of which leads the buyer to form an opinion more favor- 
able than would obtain without such disguise) is unfair to the 
buyer, and therefore contrary to our ethics. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL COAL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1920; amended June 1921: 


A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Based on Public Service and Fair Practice upon 
which the organized Retail Coal Merchants Stand in the 
Conduct of Their Business. 


The retail coal merchant is an economic necessity. He 
performs a public service, obtaining for his community fuel re- 
quired for local domestic and industrial consumption, maintaining 
storage and delivery facilities commensurate with the community’s 
needs. He is prepared, at any time, to meet the average expected 
peak of demand and to furnish to the best of his ability the kind 
and quantity of fuel needed. He is prepared to advise and serve 
consumers, to their mutual interest and advantage. As an organ- 
ization, without attempt to dictate principles to govern the action 
of any individual, we declare that: 

1. The business foundation of a successful coal mer- 
chant must be truth, honesty, courteous service, and fair dealing. 
Any individual merchant or aggregation of merchants falling 
short of this measure is undesirable as a member of this organiza- 
tion. 

2. The retail coal merchant above described is entitled 
to the respect and confidence of his entire community, and the 
consideration and protection of his fellow business men. 

3. He is entitled to a fair return on his investment of 
capital and service. We believe in open competition unrestricted 
by municipal or Government regulations. Retail prices must be 
based upon cost plus fair profit. We therefore favor individual 
determination of prices on the basis of mine price plus transpor- 
tation charges plus cost of retailing plus a fair return on invest- 
ment of capital and service, no more and no less. True cost of 
retailing should be ascertained by adequate modern methods. To- 
wards the universal adoption of such methods we hereby pledge 
our organized efforts. 

The merchant who stoops to take unfair advantage of 
consumers by profiteering in seasons of great demand, or in other 
emergencies, has no honorable place in the business world, and is 
hereby declared undesirable as a member of The National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association and its affiliated associations. 
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4. Carload and cargo shipments direct to consumers, 
except such as have their own docks or sidings, are uneconomic, 
wasteful, and contrary to public interest. They reduce retail ton- 
nage, proportionately increasing retail costs, therefore unavoid- 
ably increasing retail selling prices. They are unfair to the over- 
whelming majority of consumers, at whose expense a few are 
enabled to enjoy a small saving. The overwhelming majority in- 
cludes those least able to stand the increased burdens. 

The distribution of coal by individual plants to em- 
ployees for home use is uneconomic and unfair for precisely the 
same reasons. 

As an organization, therefore, we shall use every logical 
argument and legitimate effort to protect retail coal merchants 
and the public from these unfair practices. 


5. Freight rates on coal should represent only a fair 
charge for service rendered; wherever coal is bearing more than 
its proportion of the freight burden, we pledge ourselves to secur- 
ing readjustment to a proportionate basis and uniformity of re- 
turn for service rendered. 


6. Loss or damage claims must be settled on fair prin- 
ciples, with due regard for legal liability of carriers. Uniformity 
of rules for settlement of claims is desirable from the standpoint 
of both the carriers and the retail coal merchants. Our effort 
shall be to bring about such uniformity as promptly as possible. 


7. Improper preparation and sizing of coal by the pro- 
ducer is inexcusable, forcing upon the consumer the unnecessary 
expense of proper cleaning and sizing by the retail merchant. We 
demand that the producer ship coal properly cleaned and sized 
according to requirements of the respective classes of consumers. 


8. Municipal, state or government ownership, opera- 
tion, or control of steam railroads, other public utilities, or busi- 
ness enterprises, is condemned as socialistic, un-American, and 
not in the public interest. We declare unequivocally the desire 
and intention of the organized retail trade to conduct business 
with full regard for public interest, and disapprove the ill-advised 
interference of political bodies in a business with which they are 
not acquainted. 


9. We believe that the functions of trade organizations 
should be to create, through educational channels, a better under- 
standing of the problems which confront the producer, the man- 
ufacturer, or the merchant; and further, to encourage and aid in 
establishing the most efficient methods of production, manufac- 
ture, and merchandising. We believe trade organizations, con- 
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ducted properly, are not only beneficial, but essential to the public 
welfare. We, therefore, declare it a duty of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association to diligently pursue its activities 
among the retail coal merchants of this entire country. 


10. The functions of the Producer, the Wholesale Dis- 
tributor, and the Retail Coal Merchant are mutually co-operative 
and are all essential to adequate public service, and we disapprove 
of any practice on the part of one element of this service which 
might injure the other; and, likewise, deprecate any interference 
on the part of either producer or wholesaler in matters of specific 
concern to the retail business ; and to this end, we advocate a much 
closer co-operation among the three branches of the coal industry, 
believing that the Producer, the Wholesale Distributor, the Retail 
Distributor and the Consumer alike will thereby be benefited. 

Toward the realization of the highest ideals in the con- 
duct of our coal business, we hereby pledge our united efforts, 
and full co-operation with the producers and wholesalers of coal, 
the transportation companies, our Government, and the public. 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Cold Storage Division. Adopted Jan. 25, 1924: 


CODE_OF ETHICS 
THE COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSEMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY : 


First:—A warehouseman shall at all times strive to up- 
hold the honor, maintain the dignity and promote the usefulness 
of the Cold Storage Industry. 

Second:—He shall consider his vocation worthy and af- 
fording a distinct opportunity to serve the Public, giving at all 
times the highest standard of service and, when in doubt, added 
service beyond the strict measure of debt and obligation. 

Third :—He shall count among his personal qualifica- 
tions honesty, sincerity, truth, justice, courtesy, integrity and 
honor. 

Fourth:—He shall think in terms of his Industry and 
realize that his best asset is a thorough knowledge of his own 
business and that no detail is too small to repay constant, careful 
study. 

Fifth:—He shall accept the fundamental doctrine that 
the only legitimate basis of profit is as a reward for service rend- 
ered and that no business transaction justifies such profit unless 
it be one of mutual gain to all concerned, as general prosperity 
is essential to his own success. 

Sixth:—We must realize the interdependence of one on 
the other of all those engaged in Cold Storage Warehousing and 
that proper business standards can be maintained only by a sin- 
cere acceptance of such standards by the individual members of 
the Industry. 


THE DUTIES OF A WAREHOUSEMAN TO THE PUBLIC: 


First:—Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. 

Second:—The warehouseman shall scrupulously regard 
the rights of customers, keeping such business information that he 
may have, strictly confidential. 

Third:—He shall keep customers informed of their 
rights under the law and insist upon a strict observance of the 
obligations imposed upon warehousemen by the law. 

Fourth:—He shall establish and publish a schedule of 
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rates and service charges, based on the varying factors of cost, 
and adhere to his schedule while it is in effect, without deviation 
between customers. 

Fifth:—He shall realize that, our existence as business 
men and as individuals is justified only by the extent to which we 
can be of service to the Public and to those dependent upon us. 
Service and courtesy are the best advertisements and a satisfied 
customer the best solicitor. To maintain the highest standard of 
service, it is essential that every service rendered shall produce 
a reasonable profit. To give something for nothing necessitates 
an overcharge somewhere else. 

Sixth:—We shall regard it as our duty to disseminate 
information regarding the Industry and refute untrue, unfair and 
exaggerated statements intended to mislead the Public and mis- 
represent the business of Cold Storage Warehousing. 

Seventh:—We shall keep ourselves informed regarding 
proposed legislation affecting our Industry, our customers and 
the Public as related each to the other and to take such action as 
may protect all concerned against the passage of ill-advised legis- 
lation inimical to the general interest. 


THE COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSEMEN’S DUTY TO EACH OTHER 


First:—As one of the necessary bases for the proper 
conduct of our business, we recognize the necessity of knowing 
the costs of doing business and to know such costs accurately is 
a plain obligation. 

Second:—We believe that intelligent cooperation is 
better than ignorant competition and that by its aid can give better 
service to our customers, at less cost to them and greater profit 
to ourselves. Ignorant, irresponsible and profitless competition is 
the worst enemy of our business. Nothing so shakes the confi- 
dence of the Public as the knowledge that only through haggling 
and bargaining can it be sure of obtaining the lowest and presum- 
ably fairest rates; nothing is so unfair to the unsuspicious and 
trusting customer ; nothing is so damning to the effort to establish 
confidence and goodwill and to carry on our business legitimately 
and honestly on a plane of fair dealing with equal advantage to 
all. 

Third :—We shall make no misleading, false or disparag- 
ing statements either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors 
regarding a competitor’s service, rates, business, financial or per- 
sonal standing. 

Fourth:—We dispute the doctrine that competition in 
business precludes personal friendships and we declare that good 
fellowship between competitors is the only sure basis of that con- 
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fidence which is essential to the proper conduct of competitive 
business in the interests of the customer, the Public and the indi- 
viduals themselves. 

Fifth:—By individually conducting his business so that 
his own honor will be unsmirched, each warehouseman aids in the 
establishment of the entire industry on a-basis which will engender 
the confidence and respect of the Public at large. 


OF, 


COLLECTIVE BAR Gaia. 


See also under Garment Trades; and Building Construc- 
tion. 


NEW YORK EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSOCIATION 
The Closed Shop (Printers’ League) Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


Mailers’ Union No. 6. 

Contract in effect Jan. 14, 1924. Chosen as a type of 
collective bargaining, because of its orderly arrangement. 
Parts I and II are introductory; Parts V to VII cover 
wage scales, execution, and underwriting by the I. T. U. 


SHOP RULES AND WAGE SCALES CONTRACT FOR 
BOOK AND JOB OFFICES 


PART: III—-SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


5. The following rules shall govern all members of the 
above Union employed by members of the League who are parties 
to this contract, and employment is given and accepted under these 
conditions. 

No precedents or previous conditions, rules or agree- 
ments shall be recognized in any way, or affect or modify this 
agreement. 

All differences of opinion on any question arising under 
this agreement in League offices shall be submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Union or his representative, and the President of the 
League or his representative, for conciliation, and if conciliation 
fails, then and at all times said differences shall be submitted to a 
joint conference committee. 

The Joint Conference Committee shall consist of five 
members of the League and a like number of members of the 
Union. This committee shall meet at the request of the League 
or of the Union at such time and place as may be determined. Due 
notice in writing of such meeting shall be given all interested 
parties. 

The said Joint Conference Committee must act within 
five (5) full business days when its services are desired by either 
party to an appeal as above. When the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee cannot reach an agreement, or when it is unable to render 
a decision within ten (10) full business days after the final sub- 
mission of the case, either party to this agreement shall have the 
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right to a review by an arbitrator to be selected by the Joint Con- 
ference Committee. The decision of the arbitrator shall be final 
and binding on both parties to this agreement. 

Local Union laws not affecting wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions, and the laws of the International Typographical 
Union, shall not be subject to the provisions of the above; pro- 
vided, that International or Local laws enacted subsequent to the 
execution of this agreement shall not be effective during the life 
of this agreement. 

6. All employees are cautioned against any infraction 
of rules contained herein as such will be the cause of discipline, 
either by immediate dismissal or by complaint made through the 
League to the Union, whose member is involved, at the option or 
discretion of the employer. 

7. The chapel chairman shall be the recognized repre- 
sentative of the Union of which he is a member. 

8. The foreman shall be the recognized official of his 
employer in dealing with the chapel chairman. 

9. Questions arising over the jurisdiction of any Union, 
party to this agreement, shall be determined in the same manner 
as any other disputes. 

10. Union representatives shall enter workrooms only 
with the permission of the business office, and when such permis- 
sion is asked it shall be accorded wherever possible. In the event 
that it is quite impossible or inexpedient to grant this permission, 
an explanation shall be given the Union’s accredited agent and 
the employee sent for and every facility accorded to further the 
business in hand. This shall also apply in case of a chairman who 
may desire to consult his Union regarding some alleged infraction 
of the laws which, in order to preserve harmony, demands im- 
mediate adjustment. 


PART IV—-WORKING CONDITIONS—HOURS OF WORK 


11. Day Work. Forty-four hours of eight (8) con- 
secutive working hours for five consecutive days, Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive, and four hours on Saturday. The hours shall be 
between 7:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. and not later than 12:30 p. m. 
Saturday. 

12. Night Work. Forty hours of eight (8) consecu- 
tive working hours for five consecutive nights, Monday to Friday 
inclusive. Work shall not begin later than 8:00 p. m., and on the 
eve of a holiday not later than 6:00 p. m. 

13. Third (Lobster) Shift. Thirty-two and a half 
hours of six and a half consecutive working hours for five con- 
secutive nights, Monday to Friday inclusive. 
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14. Whena plant operates 24 hours per day for a period 
of one week or more, a third shift must be employed if practicable. 

15. When time is called, men must be at their appointed 
stations ready to work, and shall remain there and at work until 
the calling of time at the end of that period. Time shall be called 
by the method employed in each individual shop. 

16. Any employee who is found guilty of falsifying 
time cards or records, or ringing up someone else’s card, or caus- 
ing someone to ring up his time card, shall be immediately dis- 
charged and shall forfeit his right to pay for the time falsified. 
The facts of the matter shall be reported in writing to the League 
and to the Union of such employee, which shall impose some 
adequate penalty and report to the League and the employer on 
the action so taken. 

17. There shall be no eating, chapel meetings or gath- 
erings of employees during the hours of labor. 


LUNCH -TIME 


18. Lunch time may be arranged by mutual consent, 
but the foreman cannot keep an employee more than four and 
one-half hours before allowing a reasonable time for lunch, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. Any employee compelled to work 
during lunch time must take the regular time off for lunch when 
the other employees return to work. 

19. Forty-five minutes, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed, shall be allowed for lunch time, as near the middle of the 
working period as practicable. 

20. Whenever a member of the Union is required or 
permitted to work overtime for more than one and one-half 
hours, one-half hour shall be allowed to obtain lunch ; when actual 
overtime at work exceeds five and one-half hours after the regu- 
lar quitting hour of the shift, he is entitled to a second lunch 
period of one-half hour, and when actual overtime worked ex- 
ceeds nine and one-half hours after the regular quitting time of 
the shift, he is entitled to a third lunch period of one-half hour. 
Lunch time shall be paid for at overtime rates of the period with- 
in which it occurs, provided that when members are required to 
work overtime for one and one-half hours or less, above provi- 
sions shall not apply. 


HOLIDAYS 
21. The following are the recognized holidays, and no 
new holidays shall be observed, except by mutual consent of the 


Union and the League: January 1, February 12, F Z 
: y 12, February 22, 
May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Election Day, Thanks. 
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giving, Christmas and Sundays, and such days as the President 
of the United States or the Governor of the State of New York 
issue proclamations making same legal holidays. 

22. For night forces the holidays shall be the night of 
the holiday and shall begin at 8:00 p. m. of the holiday itself, to 
continue to 8:00 a. m. of the following day. For day forces, the 
holiday shall begin at the regular starting time of the day shift. 

23. Work on Sundays and holidays shall be at double 
the regular scale, and men so employed shall receive not less than 
one single day’s or night’s pay. If more than four hours are 
worked a full day at double time shall be paid for. 


OVERTIME 


24. Overtime price and one-half for the first four 
hours, after which double price for the second four hours and 
triple price for the third four hours. 

25. Early Call. Men on day forces called in to work 
before the regular hour shall be paid price and one-half for time 
worked from 7:00 a. m. to the regular hour of starting work. 
If called before 7:00 a. m. they shall be paid double price for any 
time worked before 7:00 a. m. 

26. In book and job offices ten hours must intervene - 
between the time of quitting and starting work, except in cases of 
unusual emergency. A member reporting at the end of the ten- 
hour period immediately following overtime, in order to be en- 
titled to a full day’s pay, must work the major portion of that 
day. 

j A member ordered by the foreman to report for work at 
the regular starting time of the shift, i. e., before the expiration 
of the ten-hour period, shall be paid time and one-half for the 
time worked up to this ten-hour starting time; this shall be in 
addition to the day’s pay when members work the major portion 
of the day. 


FOREMEN 


27. The foreman in charge of a workroom shall be the 
only person to whom application should be made for a situation. 
He shall be the only person for employing and discharging em- 
ployees. 

Foremen of mail rooms must be members of Mailers’ 
Union No. 6. 

28. All orders for the department concerned shall 
emanate from the foreman or forewoman, who shall be considered 
the representative of the employer. Any complaint over orders 
issued or action taken by the foreman in pursuance of his duties 
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as foreman shall be disposed of in the same manner as other dis- 
putes arising under these rules. ‘ 

29. Working foreman and foremen receiving the run- 
ning scale for foremen shall be paid for overtime. 


SUBS AND EXTRAS 


30. An employee not holding a regular situation in the 
office who is employed for less than a week shall be considered 
a sub or extra and shall be paid 50 cents per day extra, provided 
that any sub or extra who has worked for less than a week and 
who refuses or fails to continue at work if it is offered forfeits his 
right to sub rates for the time worked. 

31. When a request is made of the Union for a man, 
he shall report for work within a reasonable time, not to exceed 
one hour ; or if the call is made on the day before, not later than 
3:30 p. m., at the regular hour for beginning work, or forfeit any 
time lost thereafter. 

32. Members shall receive a full day’s pay when called 
in to work on extra jobs, unless they are employed for two full 
days immediately following their engagement or where overtime, 
together with time worked on regular shift, makes up the full day, 
in which case they shall only be paid for the actual time worked. 
' If overtime and single time worked does not make up a full day, 
a sufficient number of hours at single price shall be added to make 
up a full day. This shall not apply to men discharged for incom- 
petency after trial, in which case they shall be paid for actual time 
worked. 

33. When employees have been employed for six con- 
secutive days, even though the week covered portions of two fis- 
cal weeks, they are not to be considered as extras. Sundays or 
holidays or any time intervening between the end of one week 
and the beginning of another, shall not break the consecutiveness 
of work in reckoning sub rates. 

34. <A substitute put on for an employee who has quit 
or failed to keep his engagement to work shall be paid by the 
employer only from the time he actually began work and at the 
regular rate. Any excess shall be paid by the derelict em- 
ployee or relinquished from any wages due him. 

Where it is possible, the Custodian of the Out of 
Work Room shall be informed how long a position is to last when 
help is sent for. 
COMPLEMENT OF MEN 


36. In the event of the introduction of new processes 
or new machinery, the complement of men required or other con- 
ditions shall be settled by mutual agreement before operation, 
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later to be finally determined after a trial period mutually agreed 
upon. Such questions shall be settled by reference to the Stand- 
ing Joint Conference Committee of the League and the Union 
party to said question. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES 


37. Payment of wages shall be made weekly in cash, not 
later than seventy-two hours after the close of the fiscal week and 
not more than seven working days shall elapse between pay days. 

38. All employees must be paid off within ten minutes 
after quitting time on pay day. Employees required to wait for 
a longer period shall be paid overtime rates from the regular quit- 
ting hour until paid off; Provided, that the above shall not pre- 
vail for the first omission, when it can be shown that it was not 
within the employer’s power to prevent. 

39. Each and every member of the Union must refuse 
to perform any work whatsoever in an office which has not paid 
wages in full for previous week’s work as hereinbefore stipulated ; 
said prohibition to remain on said office until all members of the 
Union have been so paid. No further action by the Union shall be 
necessary when wages have not been so paid. 

40. When legal holidays fall on pay day the force shall 
be paid off on the preceding working day. 


CHARACTER OF WORK 

41. Operating, stamping, wrapping and addressing 
machines, hand-wrapping, sorting, routing and bundling of sec- 
ond-class mail shall be done by members of Mailers’ Union No. 6. 

42. An employee may be assigned to any position other 
than the position for which he was engaged with the provision 
that if such other position carries with it a higher scale than the 
scale he has been receiving, he shall receive while filling that posi- 
tion the scale provided for the same. In no case shall a workman 
be paid for such temporary work at a scale lower than he has 
been receiving at his regular position. 

43. This Union reserves the right to its members to 
refuse to execute any or all struck work received from or destined 
to unfair employers or publications. 

44. In the event a strike is authorized by the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union affecting a de- 
partment over which it has established jurisdiction, nothing in 
this contract shall be construed to prevent the International and 
Local Union from proceeding in accordance with Section 156, 
General Laws, I. T. U., 1923. 

45. All laws of the International Typographical Union 
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in effect at the time of signing this contract are recognized as part 
of this scale. 


QUITTING WORK AND LAY-OFFS AND DISCHARGES 


46. Any employee who quits his position or fails to 
keep an engagement to work without reasonable notice or excuse 
to the one in charge, or without putting on a competent substitute, 
shall be subject to discipline by his Union by fine or otherwise. 

47. An employee who quits or who refuses to comply 
with the instructions of the foreman or the one in charge, which 
shall be deemed equivalent to quitting, after beginning a day’s 
work, shall be entitled to no compensation for any part of that 
day. Sickness shall be the only accepted excuse for an employee 
quitting short of his time. 

48. Employees who have been employed in an office, 
and who have not been previously notified of their being laid off, 
and employees who have been ordered to report for work and 
report at the usual time, shall receive a full day’s or night’s pay 
if not put to work, except in case of fire or unavoidable cause. 

49. The employer shall be reimbursed at the regular 
rate of wages for all time lost the first day or night through an 
employee quitting or failing to keep an engagement to work if 
the employer makes a reasonable effort to secure a substitute. 

50. In cases where members are laid off before the 
regular pay day they shall be entitled to and shall immediately 
receive whatever sum may be due them, on demand, provided 
men so laid off on any other than the day shift shall receive their 
pay on demand the next working day. 

51. Members ordered by foreman to report for work 
shall, upon so reporting, become entitled to a day’s pay. (This - 
section subject to Sections 30, 31 and 32.) 

52. No employee, regular or sub, shall be paid for less 
than a full day unless he be discharged for incompetency or for 
disobedience of rules. If employed for more than two full days, 
he shall be paid only for the time actually worked the first day, 
provided this rule shall not apply in case of tardiness of regular 
employees or time taken off at employee’s own volition. (This 
Section is subject to Sections 30, 31 and 32.) 

53. An employee cannot be laid off or discharged with- 
out reasonable notice and the chairman must be notified. 

54. In the event of the discharge or lay-off of a member 
of the Union, if he considers that he has been discriminated 
against, upon demand, the foreman shall give the reason for dis- 
charge in writing, and the member shall have the right to trial 
before a joint committee consisting of three members of the 
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League and three members of the Union, which joint committee 
shall select a chairman from their number. After considering all 
of the evidence in connection with the reason assigned for dis- 
charge, effort at agreement shall be made and, if a decision is 
reached, it shall be final and shall be so accepted by both parties 
to the controversy. If agreement cannot be reached, the Com- 
mittee shall select a seventh man, and the decision of the com- 
mittee thus constituted shall be final. Should the committee fail 
to agree upon the seventh man he shall be selected by the presid- 
ing Judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
First or Second District. 

55. When foremen find it necessary to “slide” the force, 
it must be accomplished by laying off the men in rotation where 
practicable, as the exigencies of the matter may require. 


RULES FOR APPRENTICES 


56. Each office shall be allowed one apprentice to every 
ten journeymen or fraction thereof, regularly employed, but no 
office shall be allowed more than four apprentices. 

57. All apprentices shall be registered by the League and 
the Union. 

58. The term of an apprentice shall be five years, dat- 
ing from the time he is registered. : 

59. An apprentice may be assigned to do any work 
which his foreman may deem proper and shall be given oppor- 
tunity to learn all branches of the trade, but shall not operate a 
machine until the last year of his apprenticeship. 

60. Incase of temporary absence of a regular employee 
an apprentice may not fill his position if a substitute can be ob- 
tained. 

61. If an apprentice is not retained after the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, he shall be entitled to the first vacancy oc- 
curring within six months thereafter in the office in which he 
served his time. 

62. The foreman of the mail room is required to test 
the ability of each apprentice under his charge after six months 
and within the first year of his service, to determine the fitness of 
of such apprentice for the trade. The apprentice shall thereupon 
receive from his foreman a written statement of his qualifications, 
a copy of which he shall file with the Union and the League. 
Should the apprentice be deemed incapable he shall be refused 
further work at that branch for at least one year. Any dispute 
arising over this question shall be determined by the Joint Ap- 
prentice Committee of the League and the Union, and all in- 
terested parties shall have an opportunity to be heard. 
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63. No apprentice shall leave one office and enter the 
service of another employer without the written consent of the 
President or Secretary of the League and the President of his 
Union. Any apprentice who is found guilty of obtaining mem- 
bership as a journeyman through misrepresentation as to the time 
of his apprenticeship shall forfeit his membership. In case of 
violation of this rule he shall not receive a journeyman’s card 
until he has fulfilled his apprenticeship at the option of the em- 
ployer in the office in which he was registered. In case the em- 
ployer does not wish to take him back, he must fulfill the term of 
his apprenticeship in some recognized union office before receiv- 
ing his journeyman’s card. 

64. Whenever an apprentice has served the required 
length of time in any department the employer shall have the 
right to advance him to be a journeyman in that grade, provided 
he pays him the full scale for that position, and should the ap- 
prentice hold this position to the satisfaction of the employer for 
a period of ninety days, it shall be deemed sufficient evidence of 
his competency, and his application shall thereupon be accepted 
by the Union which has jurisdiction. During this ninety days’ 
probationary period no new apprentice shall be taken on to fill 
the place of the one so advanced. 

65. When an apprentice is out of employment, through 
failure or retirement from business of his employer, or other 
causes beyond the control of the employer or the apprentice, such 
apprentice shall have an opportunity for completing his term in 
any office, regardless of the number of apprentices employed there- 
in; provided that no more than one such extra apprentice shall be 
allowed in any shop, nor shall any journeyman be displaced. 

66. A Joint Apprentice Committee composed of five 
(5) representatives from the League and five (5) representatives 
from the Union, shall be formed to study, investigate and report, 
and during the life of this agreement, act to secure enforcement 
of the conditions outlined in this agreement covering apprentices. 
The Committee shall have full power and authority any time dur- 
ing the term of apprenticeship, to cancel the apprenticeship of an 
apprentice who does not show aptitude and proper qualifications 
for'the work. The Committee shall meet jointly at the call of the 
Chairman of each Committee, at such time and place as may be 
determined by them. 

67. The minimum scale of wages to be paid apprentices 
shall bear the following proportions to the full scale of the shift 
on which they are employed : 
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COMMERCIAL FIXTURES 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL FIXTURE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Adopted Feb. 1, 1916: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


The members of the National Commercial Fixture 
Manufacturers’ Association, consisting of manufacturers of store 
furniture, bank fixtures, and similar lines, believing—that it is 
for the best interest of any individual or firm engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of the above mentioned products, as well 
as for the industry as.a whole, that clean, honorable and legiti- 
mate business customs should prevail in this business, and that 
they should be followed in buying, in selling and in competition 
with others engaged in the business—present in the following 
articles a statement of business policy which they believe should 
be followed by all parties engaged in this industry and which they 
consider representative of a square deal, which is the motto 
of their organization : 


Article No. 1: That as the successful conduct of any 
business depends on the marketing of the product at a price which 
will net a reasonable profit to the manufacturer, that none of the 
products of this industry should be sold, knowingly, below a price 
which would return to the manufacturer the cost of production 
plus a fair percentage of profit. 


Article No.2: That as a knowledge of the cost of pro- 
duction is absolutely necessary to the successful conduct of any 
business, manufacturers in this line should exert every effort to 
inform themselves on this subject and should aid their fellow 
manufacturers in securing a knowledge of this subject by any 
means in their power. 


Article No. 3: That every manufacturer should have 
an accurate system of ascertaining the cost of every job, that the 
information derived from this system should be recorded so 
that it could be referred to and that these records should always 
be used in estimating special work so that every advantage of past 
experience might be taken and estimate made on actual facts 
rather than guess work. 


Article No. 4: That in estimating special work the aim 
of the Estimator should always be to arrive at the cost of pro- 
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duction to which the profit should be added as a separate and dis- 
tinct item, thus permitting comparisons between estimates and the 
actual cost figures obtained after work is completed. 


Article No.5: That there should be no misrepresenta- 
tion of goods made to prospective purchasers. 


Article No.6: That no misrepresentation pertaining to 
business policy should be made to competitors. 


Article No. 7: That the purchasers of the product of 
our factories should be impressed with the fact that the manu- 
facturers in this line of business are trustworthy and honest and 
can be trusted to carry out any agreement and that they can 
safely place work with them without competitive bidding and be 
assured of first class workmanship, fair treatment and a reason- 
able price. 


Article No.8: That in selling, no graft should be toler- 
ated and that no commission ever be offered or paid the parties 
in the employ of prospective purchasers. 


Article No. 9: That as “knocking” is a practice un- 
worthy of the business, no salesman should speak disparagingly of 
another salesman or competing firm. 


Article No. 10: That salesmen should not solicit the 
cancellation of nor manufacturers accept orders placed with com- 
petitors, but should consider an order placed with a competitor 
as a Closed incident. 


Article No. 11: That no quotations should be made by 
salesmen or otherwise on work which is already contracted for 
or completed by other manufacturers, nor should any criticism be 
offered of the work of other manufacturers or the prices made 
on the same. 


Article No. 12: That as following the general policy of 
price maintenance is for the best interest of any manufacturer, 
no salesman should change prices once quoted unless changes in 
the quantity of, or the specifications for, the work in question has 
been made. 


Article No. 13: That when a manufacturer is offered 
work which he can not do, he should make it a point to refer 
the customer to another Association member. 


Article No. 14: That giving itemized prices on various 
small portions or separate articles of a complete equipment should 
be avoided as far as possible. 


Article No. 15: That it should be a duty and a pleasure 
to impart to less experienced competitors any knowledge which 
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may be of help to them as long as you have reason to believe that 
the information will be fairly used. This practice will tend to 
do away with ignorance and thus tend to eliminate a dangerous 
factor in competition. 

Article No. 16: That it is for the best interest of any 
manufacturer to refer inquiries for work which is to be built 
to match that of a competitor to the original manufacturer rather 
than to attempt to build it themselves, and that it is well before 
building such work to ascertain the relations existing between the 
purchaser and the manufacturer who built the original work. 


Article No. 17: That any firm who authorizes any in- 
dividual to solicit business and sell goods for them should see to 
it that the salesman is fully instructed as to the policy they pro- 
pose to pursue on all matters referred to in this Code. 


Article No. 18: That all members of the Association 
should aim to adhere to the terms and conditions of sale and the 
use of such contracts for sale as have been approved and recom- 
mended for use by the Association. 


Article No. 19: That good feeling among the manu- 
facturers engaged in this industry is for the best interest of 
all concerned and that therefore no manufacturer should judge 
the action or course taken. by another manufacturer without full 
knowledge of all conditions in relation to the matter in question. 

Article No. 20: That it is for the best interest of any 
manufacturer in this business to make both his general and cost 
accounting, uniform in plan with that in general use in this in- 
dustry. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACCREDITED 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


Adopted 1914: 


S EAN DARDS OB PRACTICE 


The members of this Association are definitely pledged 
to the betterment of the individual schools of the Association, to 
the end that the whole system of private commercial education in 
the United States may be improved, and may become an effective 
part of the educational machinery of our country. 

For the purpose of accomplishing these objects, each 
member of the organization will: 

1. Maintain in his own institution such practices as 
will reflect credit upon the cause of business education. 

2. Pay his legitimate debts promptly and in a business- 
like manner. 

3. Follow in his relations with his students and the 
general public those standards of business procedure and honor 
that prevail in the best business houses. 

4. Provide the very best quarters and equipment for 
his school that his income will allow, or that the education com- 
mittee of this Association may require. 

5. Install and support standard courses of study as 
prescribed by this Association. 

6. Select and teach texts that are included in the ac- 
credited list of the Association. 

7. Avoid exaggeration of every kind in every form of 
advertising. 

8. Make no misleading statements or misrepresenta- 
tions of any kind, either in person or through any agency. 

9. Deal fairly and in a dignified manner with all 
classes of competition. 

10. Cultivate within the school itself and in its com- 
munity the highest possible moral standards. 

11. Refuse .either directly or indirectly to guarantee 
positions to prospective students. 

12. Report promptly to the proper officer of the Asso- 
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ciation any violation of the ethics of the profession, as understood 
by this Association, whether these violations occur within or 
without the membership of the Association. 

13. Submit to a board of arbitrators to be appointed by 
the president any difficulty or disagreement that may arise as be- 
tween himself and any other member of the Association; abide 
by such decision and carry into effect such requirements as may 
by said board be prescribed. 

14. Members of this Association shall be those whose 
character and reputation are above reproach, and who shall so 
order their general conduct as to entitle them to be regarded as 
suitable persons to direct the education and moral development of 


young people. 
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AMERICAN TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 
Adopted October 1922: 


CANONS OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
THE TRADE EXECUTIVE TO HIMSELF—THE MAN 


1. “Do unto others as ye would that men should do 
unto you.” 


2. The pledged word of the Trade Executive must be 
as good as his bond. He recognizes as fundamental a strict 
adherence to the truth, in business and personal relations, and will 
never wilfully misrepresent any case, fact, principle or condition. 


3. A Trade Executive must be true to himself if he is 
to be true to others. He must have self-respect if he is to win 
the respect of others. He must be above currying favor, pervert- 
ing a trust or using personal relations and friendships for private 
gain. He should not limit his independence of action by accept- 
ing favors or gratuities from individuals or firms within the 
Association or from interested sources without. 


4. A Trade Executive should be a man of sterling char- 
acter, backbone and force, fearlessly impartial, just, honest, loyal 
and square, with courage to see things as they are, willing to recog- 
nize two sides to every question and ready to give them both a full 
hearing, prepared to hew to the line in matters of policy and con- 
duct and never sacrifice right for expediency. 

5. A Trade Executive must give the best that is in him, 
without stint and to the uttermost, to the work he is called upon 
to perform, and should never have any personal pecuniary inter- 
est in the line of business represented by his organization. 

6. A Trade Executive should maintain his position on 
his merits and ability, and his income should be determined ac- 
cordingly, as a private matter between himself and his Associa- 
tion. 


THE TRADE EXECUTIVE TO HIS ASSOCIATION—THE LEADER 


1. Information gained in the line of duty is privileged, 
and inviolable. Under no circumstances shall it be revealed ex- 
cept with the full consent of the members in question, or in the 
cause of justice before the law. 
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2. The highest obligation of a Trade Executive is to 
keep the faith of those whose confidence and business interests 
he has in his keeping. 


3. Exploitation of an Association for private gain is 
flagrant infidelity and dishonor. A Trade Executive will accept 
compensation, financial or otherwise, from one source only, ex- 
cept with the full knowledge and consent of all interested parties. 


4. Entanglement with any clique or class is not com- 
patible with equal and impartial service to all members, whether 
in small business or large. 


5. A Trade Executive should tell his Association mem- 
bers of any knowledge, information, condition or short coming 
affecting his services or any matter under consideration, and stand 
squarely before them, not attempting to screen himself or them 
from actual facts and conditions. 


THE TRADE EXECUTIVE TO HIS FELLOW EXECUTIVES—THE COMRADE 


1. A Trade Executive should be scrupulously fair to 
every other Trade Executive and other Associations, never re- 
sorting to any underhanded methods to secure any special benefits 
or advantages for himself, his Association or the industry covered 
by his Association. 


2. A Trade Executive must keep faith with his fellow 
executives. He must magnify rather than cheapen the profession 
and base his efforts for recognition upon ability, scientific attain- 
ment and actual accomplishment and not upon ambiguous self 
laudation, insinuation and misappropriated credit for what others, 
especially subordinates or associates, have done. 


3. A Trade Executive should protect the reputation of 
his fellow executive where it is unjustly and maliciously attacked 
and seek to clear it up by discovering the actual facts. Where 
the adverse reputation is established by facts, professional recog- 
nition should be refused the Trade Executive in question until he 
has squared himself by proper restitution and reparation and by 
subsequent honorable conduct. 


4. A Trade Executive will assist to the best of his 
ability in building up the profession by exchanging general in- 
formation and experience with other executives, and with students 
of the profession, and will contribute to the work of the American 
Trade Association Executives and to the technical press. 


5. A Trade Executive will neither resort to unfair 
means to win professional favor or advancement nor injure any 
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other Trade Executive in the matter of employment, present or 
prospective, and will not compete with another executive for em- 
ployment on the basis of salary. 


THE TRADE EXECUTIVE TO THE PUBLIC AND TO THE GOVERN MENT— 
THE CITIZEN 


1. A Trade Executive must remember that only as his 
work promotes standards of quality and service, contributes to 
stability of honest industry, promotes the public welfare, is obedi- 
ent to law and established decree, respects the full rights of citi- 
zenship and stands squarely before public and government, does 
it promote the permanent success of his Association and its in- 
dustry. 


2. A Trade Executive will not associate himself with 
or allow the use of his name in any enterprise of questionable 
character ; he will not employ counsel who indulges in unprofes- 
sional practices, and will not participate in any activity which is 
subversive of law or public welfare. 


3. In case of legal liability, as the result of negligence, 
criminal perversion or other misuse of information or logical 
facts, the ultimate moral responsibility rests upon the Trade Exec- 
utive notwithstanding any financial support or control from out- 
side origin. 

4, Asa man and a citizen a Trade Executive will not 
condone any infringement of law and constituted authority, di- 
rectly or indirectly, but will recognize that as the authority of the 
law and the integrity of government have been essential in times 
past to peace, progress and prosperity, even so must they continue 
honored and maintained for the commonweal. 


-NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION SECRETARIES 


Recommended October 1921: 
THE SECRETARY’S OBLIGATIONS 
To Himself 


The secretary must be true to himself, if he is to be true 
to every other man; must respect himself, if he wishes to win the 
respect of others. 
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The secretary must be a man of character, of moral force, 
prepared to hew to the line in matters of conduct. 


The secretary must not sacrifice right for expediency. 
Moral “short-cuts” are never conductive to peace of mind and, 
moreover, they seldom win the goal. 


To His Organization 
Exploitation of the organization for his own advantage 
should never be attempted. 


Entanglements with any clique or class should be 
avoided; equal service should be given to all members, whether 
they are in a small business or represent large interests. 


Every proposition should be given careful study, and 
recommendations to Board of Directors or Committees should al- 
ways be candid and sincere. 


Loyalty to the organization is the first requisite, but he 
should never be weakly subservient if a moral issue is involved. 


He should be fearless in passing on the issues involved, 
but always ready to hear both sides of the question. 


He should frankly. admit an error and face the conse- 
quence man-fashion. 


Credit for accomplishments should go to the organiza- 
tion rather than to the secretary. 


Opportunity for service, rather than the desire for 
remuneration, should be the secretary’s impelling motive. 


To the General Public 


The secretary should consider himself a public servant 
and his every act should be performed with that thought in mind. 


The secretary, while conducting himself with becoming 


dignity, should not act in such a way as to give the general public 


the idea that he thinks the Chamber is the whole community and 
himself the chief citizen in it. 


As the spokesman for his organization the secretary 
should realize his responsibility, and never distort the facts to 
gain undeserved praise. 

To Other Secretaries and Chambers 
Every secretary should do his utmost to help his fellow 
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secretary, being willing to state his successes or failures as a guide 
in helping to solve the difficult problems of his work. 


Every secretary should be scrupulously fair to other 
secretaries and other Chambers, never resorting to underhand 
methods in an attempt to secure an industry or a convention for 
his city. 

Every secretary should refuse to assume an attitude 
toward another secretary, organization or city which he would not 
like shown toward himself, his organization or city. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
WESTERN FRUIT JOBBERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
Issued jointly, in 1919, Standard Rules and Definitions 
of Trade Terms for the Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 
Copies may be obtained from Nat. League of Com- 
mission Merchants, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER AND EGG 
ASSOCIATION 
208 N. Wells st., Chicago, issued Trading and Grading 
Rules, under date of April 1921. 
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NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Adopted May 1923: 


CODt OF BUSINESS ETHICS KOR THE CANDY. 
INDUSTRY 


ON THE RELATIONS OF COMPETITORS 


To the end that more intimate, cordial and friendly re- 
lations may be maintained between competitors, we condemn the 
making of either oral or written untruthful statements, or the 
circulation of harmful rumors relative to a competitor’s product, 
selling prices, his reputation or character, his personal or financial 
standing, or the business in which he is engaged. 

It shall be considered an unfair trade practice to offer a 
competitor’s employes higher wages for the purpose of enticing * 
them away from their employer. 

It shall be considered an unfair trade practice for an 
employer to “plant” an employe temporarily in the factory of a 
competitor for the sole purpose of obtaining information relative 
to such competitor’s methods of manufacturing, his formulas, or 
other information of a confidential character. 

Imitating and copying a competitor’s labels, wrappers, 
box inserts, trade names, trade marks, shapes and styles of pack- 
ages, advertising copy, and designs, or his goods, is a pernicious 
evil that has our unqualified condemnation. 


PRACTICES DETRIMENTAL TO THE REPUTATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Punch Boards, Raffle Cards, and similar devices, and 
Candy sold in such manner as to be obviously intended for games 
of chance wherein the element of chance is the controlling factor 
in the sale of the Candy to the consumers, which encourage and 
develop the gambling habit in children, are injurious to their 
morals and are detrimental to the best interests of the Candy In- 
dustry and are a menace to the future development of the In- 
dustry. 

We condemn the sale of such packages and ask the 
earnest, active co-operation of our members and all others en- 
gaged in the Candy Industry in bringing about the elimination of 
this evil from our Industry. 
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The sale of such packages shall be considered to be 
prejudicial to the character and best interests of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association and the Candy Industry at large for which 
a member may be suspended or expelled from membership in the 
National Confectioners’ Association. 

It shall be considered an unfair trade practice to so word 
printed and published statements or advertisements that they con- 
tain depreciating references to the character or quality of the 
products of another manufacturer, or which by inference or other- 
wise cast disparaging reflections on the materials or products com- 
monly used by the members of the Candy Industry. 

It shall be considered an unfair trade practice for any 
manufacturer to use any kind of raw materials, colors or flavors, 
which contain deleterious substances and which do not in every 
respect comply with the requirements of the Federal Pure Food 
and Drugs Act as amended, and the Regulations that have been 
issued thereunder by the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

It shall be considered an unfair trade practice to use in- 
ferior, poor quality, raw materials, colors or flavors, which would 
lower the standard of quality and purity of the finished product. 

It shall be considered an unfair trade practice to dis- 
tribute to the jobbers or retailers, profit sharing coupons or other 
certificates, which are redeemable in cash or merchandise and 
which in effect amount to a reduction or rebate in the price of the 
Candy with which they are distributed. 


CREDIT AND ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 


A prospective customer should be willing to give the 
manufacturer a frank, truthful statement of his tangible assets 
and of his liabilities, and of all other facts pertaining to his busi- 
ness that would have a bearing on the decision of the manu- 
facturer relative to credit extension. 

The customer should be willing to give satisfactory busi- 
ness or banking references. Such references should include only 
those firms with whom the customer has had extensive business 
dealings and not those with whom he has had only occasional 
transactions, as the experience of the latter would not be a satis- 
factory basis on which to determine the question of credit exten- 
sion. 

Invoices are due on the date specified and should be paid 
promptly on that date. Any extra time taken beyond the due 
date should be by way of privilege extended by the manufacturer, 
and not taken as a matter of assumption on the part of the cus- 
tomer. 
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Remittances should be made by checks payable at par 
or by bank drafts. The bank custom of charging exchange on 
checks places an additional expense on the manufacturer which 
he should not be compelled to bear. He is entitled to receive the 
full amount of the invoice, less the customary cash discount if 
paid within the discount period. 

In those instances where the manufacturer with or with- 
out the consent of the customer draws a draft on the customer 
for the amount of a due account, it is the duty of the customer 
to promptly pay the draft, or if unable to pay, request the bank 
presenting it for collection to promptly return it to the manu- 
facturer with a frank, truthful statement endorsed thereon as to 
why payment is refused. 

Drafts should be paid promptly if the account which they 
cover is due. The customer should not refuse payment of the 
draft and then remit directly to the manufacturer. If the cus- 
tomer objects to being drawn on for due accounts, he should so 
advise the manufacturer. 


SALES PROBLEMS 


Disputes as to Prices 

The customer should always be given a copy of each 
order by the salesman, with exact quantities, dates of shipment 
and correct prices stated thereon, that in the event a dispute arises 
as to what was or was not ordered or when shipment was to be 
made, the customer will be in a position to verify any statement 
that he makes relative thereto, and not be compelled to rely en- 
tirely upon his memory. 


Refusing Shipments 

The customer should not refuse to accept a shipment 
without first giving to the manufacturer a detailed justifiable 
reason therefor, and requesting the privilege of returning or mak- 
ing such disposition of the shipment as the manufacturer may 
direct. 


Returned Goods 

In the event that goods are delivered in unsatisfactory 
condition not due to the fault of the railroad or express company, 
it is the duty of the customer to promptly notify the manufacturer, 
giving detailed information as to their condition and asking for 


instructions relative to returning them. 
When instructed by the manufacturer to return the ship- 


ment, the customer should do so promptly, and if unpacked, he 
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should carefully repack and correctly mark the shipment with 
the name and address of the manufacturer, in order that the re- 
turned goods may be delivered to the manufacturer in as good con- 
dition as they were when received by the customer. At the same 
time, he should advise the manufacturer as to the date on which 
they were returned and by what railroad or express company. 


Claims for Damage in Transit and Shortage 


There are two fundamental conditions that govern the 
filing of Claims for Damage in Transit, or Shortage. 

First: Where the freight on the shipment is prepaid by the 
manufacturer, the railroad to whom the goods are delivered by the 
manufacturer is the agent of the manufacturer and Claims for 
Damage or Shortage should be filed by the manufacturer with the 
Claim Agent of that railroad. 


Second: . Where the freight on the shipment is paid by the 
customer, the railroad delivering the goods to the customer is the 
agent of the customer and Claims for Damage or Shortage should 
be filed by the customer with the Claim Agent of that railroad. 

When a customer receives a shipment, it should be un- 
packed as soon as possible, and if there are indications that the 
contents have been damaged or pilfered in transit, he should re- 
quest the railroad agent of the delivering line to call and examine 
the shipment thoroughly, and after he has done so to give the cus- 
tomer a statement covering the loss or damage which should be 
endorsed on the expense bill. 

A proper “bad order” endorsement upon expense bills 
is one of the most essential features in bringing about prompt pay- 
ment of loss and damage claims. 

If the railroad agent refuses to examine the shipment, 
the customer should receive from him a letter stating that an ex- 
amination is not necessary and requesting the customer to file a 
claim for the amount of the damage or shortage and that it un- 
doubtedly would be paid if properly supported by the facts. 

There is a legal obligation resting on the manufacturer 
or the customer, depending on who has the legal title to the ship- 
ment, to accept a damaged shipment if requested to do so by the 
railroad company or the express company and dispose of the 
damaged portion of the shipment to the best possible advantage 
for the railroad or express company’s account, either by direct 
sale or reconditioning, whichever method will produce the best 
results. 

Claims for Damage or Shortage must be filed within six 
months after the date of the delivery of the shipment, if by 
freight, and within four months if by express. : 
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ON THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE 


The employer should evidence a broadminded, sympa- 
thetic attitude towards his employes, that a better understanding 
and more cordial relations may be developed between them. 

The employer should be sympathetic with his employes 
in times of trouble and adversity, expressing his sympathy in a 
practical manner by giving them justifiable, substantial assistance 
commensurate with the facts and circumstances in each individual 
case. 

The employer should encourage thrift and economy 
amongst his employes by advising them and assisting them in the 
accumulation of savings accounts in order that they may be in- 
dependent and self-supporting in times of sickness and adversity. 

The employer should pay his employes a fair wage pro- 
portionate to their individual abilities, and to the end that loyalty, 
efficiency and fidelity may be encouraged, should promote deservy- 
ing employes when conditions permit, giving preference to the 
employes who are most deserving and as a reward for faithful, 
efficient and meritorious services. 

The employer should provide his employes with clean, 
sanitary, adequate toilet conveniences, that their health and phys- 
ical well being may be protected and safeguarded. 

The employer should provide adequate safety devices 
wherever necessary for the proper protection of the physical 
safety of his employes. 

The employer should safeguard the physical and moral 
welfare of his employes by providing clean and sanitary surround- 
ings and working conditions and by being careful in the selection 
of his employes, eliminating as far as possible those of a low 
moral standard. 

The opportunity should be given the employes to discuss 
freely and frankly with their employer all questions pertaining 
to working conditions, grievances, misunderstandings, with Super- 
intendent or Foreman, and all other matters that are of mutual 
interest, for the purpose of enabling them to present the facts and 
have a part in the discussion and final settlement of the questions 
in the controversy. 

The employes should be faithful and conscientious in 
the performance of their duties, realizing that their interests are 
mutual with those of, their employer and that which is essentially 
detrimental to the best interests of the one is likewise detrimental 
to the best interests of the other. 

The employes should sincerely strive to serve the best 
interests of their employer by honestly, conscientiously and faith- 
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fully performing the duties to which they have been assigned and 
by making an earnest endeavor to observe and support the Rules 
and Regulations made for their conduct and guidance in their 
relations with their employer and their fellow-employes. 


ON FACTORY CONDITIONS 


Candy is a food, and as such should be manufactured in 
clean, sanitary surroundings by employes who are scrupulously 
clean in their personal habits and whose clothing is neat and clean 
and suited to the special work in which they are engaged. 

Candy factories should be light and well ventilated and 
suitable, adequate toilet facilities should be provided for the em- 
ployes. 

Toilets should be frequently inspected as to their clean- 
liness, ventilation and adequacy, and frequently disinfected with 
some effective germ destroyer. They should be properly located 
and separated from the work rooms. 

There should be posted in a conspicuous place in or near 
the toilet rooms, notices printed in different languages, if neces- 
sary, calling the attention of the employes to the necessity of per- 
sonal cleanliness and the rules requiring the thorough washing of 
the hands with soap and water after visiting them, for which 
purpose adequate facilities for washing and a plentiful supply of 
soap and individual towels should be provided. 

The windows, floors, walls and ceilings, and the 
machinery, especially the cooking utensils, should be frequently 
and thoroughly cleansed. 

Bacteriological troubles are frequently caused by ma- 
chines which have not been thoroughly cleaned. It is not sufficient 
to simply wash them with hot water; they should also be thor- 
oughly scalded out with live steam. 

Ventilated individual lockers should be provided for the 
clothing and personal effects of the employe. They should be 
kept in a clean, sanitary condition and frequently inspected. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


The accumulative experience of the leaders in the Candy 
Industry emphasizes the indisputable fact that it is of the greatest 
importance to the Industry that a Uniform System of Cost Ac- 
counting should be adopted. 

The manufacturers should have a common, understand- 
able, uniform basis, on which to figure their costs and determine 
the prices at which their products should be sold, in order to re- 
turn a satisfactory net profit. 
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A uniform Cost Accounting System would eliminate 
price cutting and other abuses which are due primarily to a mis- 
conception or ignorance of the actual cost of production. 

To the end, therefore, that these abuses may be elimi- 
nated, and a common basis of discussing costs may be established, 
we reaffirm our previous recommendation and endorsement of the 
Midland Club Cost Accounting System and urge all manu- 
facturers who do not have a satisfactory Cost Accounting System 
to make arrangements to have the System installed in their plants 
at the earliest opportunity. 


CONICE NT LON 0 Rees 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONVENTION 
BUREAUS 


Adopted 1917: 


CODE ORE Tire. 


1. The members of the Association of Convention 
Bureaus shall offer no money in the form of bonuses, to aid in 
securing conventions and any expense incurred in financing con- 
ventions from the funds of convention bureaus, shall be contracted 
and paid for by the Bureau itself. 


2. Members of this Association shall not furnish to 
conventions or similar bodies, free of charge, the use of any hall 
or building for an exhibit in which space is sold, or for an attrac- 
tion to which admission fees are charged, where the proceeds from 
such space or admissions are not directly applied to the defraying 
of legitimate convention expenses. 


3. Members of the Association are unalterably opposed 
to furnishing the officers or members of associations holding con- 
ventions, the free use of guest rooms in hotels or otherwise, and 
will use their best efforts to discourage this practice on all oc- 
casions. 


4. A registration Fee System is heartily endorsed by 
this Association and each member shall strive vigorously to pro- 
mote its adoption by all associations and organizations holding 
conventions, 


5. Members shall be expected to give freely to other 
members any information requested regarding conventions, but 
shall discourage the giving of such confidential information to 
bureaus not affiliated with this Association. 


6. This Association invites the co- operation of any city 
representative, engaged in the business of securing conventions 
and tourists, who ‘stibscribes to the principles of the organization. 


7. Evasion of the plain intent of these declarations or 
intentional failure to comply with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Ethics, by members of this Association, will 
be considered sufficient reason for the cancellation of such mem- 


bership, subject to the action of the Association at an annual 
meeting. 
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Adopted at national conventions since 1914: 


CANONS OF COMMERCIAL ETHICS 


Canon No. 1.—It is improper for a business man to par- 
ticipate with a lawyer in the doing of an act that would be im- 
proper and unprofessional for the lawyer to do. 


Canon No. 2.—It undermines the integrity of business 
for business men to support lawyers who indulge in unprofes- 
sional practices. The lawyer who will do wrong things for one 
business man injures all business men. He not only injures 
his profession, but he is a menace to the business community. 


Canon No. 3——To punish and expose the guilty is one 
thing; to help the unfortunate but innocent debtor to rise is an- 
other ; but both duties are equally important, for both duties make 
for a higher moral standard of action on the part of business 
men. 

Canon No. 4.—In times of trouble, the unfortunate 
business man has the right to appeal to his fellow business men 
for advice and assistance. Selfish interests must be subordinated 
in such a case, and all must cooperate to help. If the debtor’s 
assets are to be administered, all creditors must join in cooperat- 
ing. To fail in such a case is to fall below the best standards of 
commercial and association ethics. 


Canon No. 5—The pledged word upon which another 
relies is sacred among business gentlemen. The order for a bill 
of goods upon which the seller relies is the pledged word of a 
business man. No gentleman in business, without a reason that 
should be satisfactory to the seller, may cancel an order. He 
would not ask to be relieved of his obligation upon a note or 
check, and his contracts of purchase and sale should be equally 
binding. The technical defense that he has not bound himself 
in writing may avail him in the courts of law, but not of business 
ethics. 

Canon No. 6.—Terms of sale, as a part of a contract 
touching both net and discount maturity, are for buyer and seller 
alike binding and mutual, unless modified by previous or concur- 
rent mutual agreement. 

No business gentleman may, in the performance of his 
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contracts, seek small or petty advantage, or throw the burden of 
a mistake in judgment upon another, but must keep his word as 
good as his bond, and when entering into a contract of sale faith- 
fully observe the terms, and thus redeem the assumed promise. 


Canon No. 7.—It is always improper for one occupying 
a fiduciary position to make a secret personal profit therefrom. 
A member of a creditor’s committee, for example, may not, with- 
out freely disclosing the fact, receive any compensation for his 
services, for such practices lead to secret preferences and tend to 
destroy the confidence of business men in each other. “No man 
can serve two masters.” 


Canon No. 8—The stability of commerce and credits 
rests upon honorable methods and practices of business men in 
their relations with one another, and it is improper for one credi- 
tor to obtain or seek to obtain a preference over other creditors 
of equal standing from the estate of an insolvent debtor, for in so 
doing he takes, or endeavors to take, more than his just propor- 
tion of the estate and therefore what properly belongs to others. 


Canon No. 9.—Cooperation is unity of action, though 
not necessarily unity of thought. When the administration of an 
insolvent estate is undertaken by the creditors through friendly 
instrumentalities, or when, after critical investigation, creditors 
representing a large majority of the indebtedness advise the ac- 
ceptance of a composition as representing a fair and just distri- 
bution of a debtor’s assets, it is uncooperative and commercially 
unethical for a creditor to refuse the friendly instrument or the 
composition arbitrarily and force thereby a form of administra- 
tion that will be prejudicial and expensive to the interests of 
everyone concerned. 


Canon No. 10.—Our credit system is founded on prin- 
ciples, the underlying elements of which are cooperation and rec- 
iprocity in interchange. When ledger and credit information is 
sought and given in a spirit inspiring mutual confidence, a potent 
factor for safety in credit granting has been set at work. 

The interchange of ledger and credit information cannot 
fulfill its best and most important purposes unless guarded with 
_ equal sense of fairness and honesty by both the credit department 

that asks for the information and the credit department that fur- 
nishes it. 

Recognizing that the conferring of a benefit creates an 
obligation, reciprocity in the interchange of credit information is 
an indispensable foundation principle; and a credit department 
seeking information should reciprocate with a statement of its 
own experience in the expectation of getting the information 
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sought ; and a credit department of which information is sought 
should respond fairly and accurately because the fundamentals of 
credit interchange have been observed in the manner the request 
was made of it. 

Failure to observe and defend this principle would tend 
to defeat the binding together of credit grantors for skilful work 
—a vital principle of the credit system—and make the offending 
department guilty of an unfair and unethical act. 


Canon No. 11.—The foundation principle of our credit 
structure—cooperation—should dominate and control whenever 
the financial affairs of a debtor become insolvent or involved, that 
equality thereby may be assured to the creditors themselves and 
justice to the debtor. 

The control of any lesser principle produces waste, dif- 
fusion of effort and a sacrifice of interests, material and moral, 
with a separation of creditor and debtor that is offensive to the 
best laws of credit procedure. 

Cooperation ‘and unity save, construct and prevent; 
therefore, individual action pursued regardless of other interests 
in such situations, whether secretly or openly expressed by either 
creditor or debtor, is unwise and unethical. 


Canon No. 12.—The healthy expansion of commerce 
and credits, with due regard to the preservation of their stability 
and healthfulness, demands an exact honesty in all of the methods 
and practices upon which they are founded. Advertising is an 
important feature in business building: it should represent and 
never misrepresent ; it should win reliance and never cover deceit ; 
it should be the true expression of the commodity or the service 
offered. It must be deemed, therefore, highly improper and un- 
ethical for advertisements to be so phrased or expressed directly 
or by implication to mislead or deceive. In this department the 
finest sense of honesty and fairness must be preserved, and the 
right relations of men with one another in commerce and credits 
clearly preserved. 


Canon No. 13 


“Permanent success can not be divorced from character. 
“Character is indestructible as a granite boulder against which 
waves of circumstances beat in vain. 

“Character does not cringe or falter before difficulties. 
“Character can not lie nor deceive under temptation. 

“Character can not withhold that which belongs to others, though 
secretiveness may not be difficult. 

“Character is the guarantee of justice and fairness in all personal 
relations. 
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“Therefore, the debtor who does not redeem his credit to the 
point of exhaustion, who when embarrassed or insolvent does not 
give to his creditors all that is theirs, who retains for himself 
something which is not his, is unethical, and deficient in character, 
the most important element of the credit relation.” 


ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 


Membership selected from banks and commercial 
bankers belonging to Nat. Assn. of Credit Men. Adopted 
1916; revised 1921: 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT ETHICS 


The first and cardinal principle in credit investigation is 
the sacredness of the replies. 


Any betrayal of the confidence implied when credit in- 
formation is given brands the offender unworthy of considera- 
tion or confidence. 


Indiscriminate revision of files, when there is no real 
need of information, is unnécessary, wasteful, and undesirable. 


Every letter of inquiry should indicate in some definite 
and conspicuous manner the object and scope of the inquiry. 


When more than one inquiry on the same subject is 
sent simultaneously to banks in the same city, this fact should 
be plainly set forth in the inquiries. 


If form letters are used in making inquiries, it is good 
practice to have them bear the manual signature of the inquirer 
to establish responsibility. 


In seeking information, the name of the inquirer, in 
whose behalf the inquiry is made, should not be disclosed without 
permission. 


The recipient of a credit inquiry who urges his corres- 
pondents to make plain the object and scope of their investiga- 
tions, fails in his duty if he neglects to read carefully each special 
letter of inquiry and to answer frankly specific questions therein. 


In answering inquiries, it is advisable to disclose all 
material facts bearing on the credit of the subject, because full un- 
derstanding is always necessary and because all paper offered 
should be of the same description as that held by the borrower’s 
own bank. 
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In answering inquiries the source of the information 
should not be disclosed without permission. 

It is not permissible nor the part of good faith, in solicit- 
ing accounts from a competitor, to seek information from the 
competitor without frankly stating the object of the inquiry. 
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RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted June 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Recognizing the fundamental truth that helpful service 
is the chief function of any business and that all the activities of 
business should be governed in accordance with this principle, the 
members of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, whose 
duty it is justly and efficiently, to control the extension of indi- 
vidual credit throughout the Nation and to assist in the accumula- 
tion and dissemination, as well as in the analyzation, of such 
information as rightfully serves as a basis for such extension, 
are hereby cordially invited and urged to cheerfully subscribe to 
the following tenets to be designated as “The Code of Ethics of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association,” to-wit : 

(1) To hold that the profession of retail credit grant- 
ing is one of honor, of opportunity and of grave responsibility 
and that it demands our highest service, and that, as such, it is 
entitled to adequate recognition and recompense. 

(2) To acknowledge that real service is the chief func- 
tion of all business and that justification for its existence is de- 
pendent upon the measure of its service to the community, or the 
territory, which its activities embrace. 

(3) To further acknowledge a clear and definite res- 
ponsibility to render that service, not only with justice, but also 
with the largest measure of efficiency of which we are capable, 
in order that the merit of eur service may be the greatest, and 
with the utmost degree of true economy, in order that the cost 
of our service may be the lowest. 

_ (4). To believe that the adoption of a recognized stand- 
ard of business principles and practices upon the part of those 
who assume the responsibilities of retail credit extension will serve 
to promote a more helpful and profitable service. 

(5) To recognize that the practical application of the 
Golden Rule—All Things Whatsoever Ye Would That Men 
Should Do Unto You, Do Ye Even So Unto Them—is the found- 
ation and that education and co-operation are the chief corner 
stones upon which to build. 

(6) To seek to establish upon this foundation a pro- 
fession which will increasingly serve as a constructive factor in 
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the development of the Nation’s business and an avenue for the 
development and maintenance of those high principles which must 
~ be the basis of all right action. 


CREDIT SERVICE EXCHANGE DIVISION 


of Retail Credit Men’s Nat. Assn. Promulgated 1924; 
only selections given: 


GOODE. ORG THICS 


III. 1. The Credit Service Exchange is a semi-public 
institution. Its management is charged with a responsibility, that 
of aiding in the maintenance of a proper credit balance in the 
business transactions of the community and the country as a 
whole. Realizing this responsibility a Credit Service Exchange 
executive shall never knowingly permit unfair, biased, inaccurate 
or untruthful reports to issue from his office. When errors are 
made they shall be promptly rectified. 

2. The Credit Service Exchange is custodian for ac- 
cumulated files of credit information. The Credit Service Ex- 
change executive should consider this information as held in trust 
to be used only for the purposes for which it was given. 

3. The Credit Service Exchange shall be conducted so 
as to enable merchants and credit grantors to properly pass on 
credit transactions, thereby assisting the merchant in both con- 
ducting his business in an economical manner and in offering a 
better service and better values to the buying public. 

4. Credit Service Exchange executives shall assist in 
giving general publicity regarding the advantages to the consumer 
of his having a clear credit record, kept in a central office, such 
records to be instantly available for use in determining proper 
extensions of credit. 

IV. 1. The standard for a report shall be the standard 
report adopted by the Credit Service Exchange Division of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 

2. All the facts on which a report is based shall be 
established beyond question, or so stated in the report. 

3. An honest effort shall be made to secure all the facts 
necessary for making each report complete. 

4. All reports shall be made promptly; provided, that 
if for any reason a foreign inquiry can not be answered on the 
day of receipt or the day following, a post card shall be sent to 
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the sender of the inquiry giving reasons for the delay and prob- 
able date when the report will go forward. 

5. When upon request or otherwise the reporter states 
his opinion regarding the desirability of a credit risk, the report- 
er’s statement should be given as an opinion only, with the reasons 
upon which the opinion is based. 

6. Each exchange shall maintain a uniform price sched- 
ule for all local users of information and reports. 

7. Equally prompt, courteous, attentive and _ efficient 
service shall be given to all users of information and reports. 

8. The Credit Service Exchange executive shall adopt 
some rational and efficient system of bookkeeping, so that the 
business of the Exchange may be conducted in an orderly, busi- 
ness-like manner. . 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK DEALERS 
adopted, Oct,.9, 1923 : 


CODE OFLETHICS 


Believing that the ideals of an industry become more 
effective when crystallized into written form, and that the con- 
science of an industry can best be expressed and guided thru the 
efforts of its National Organization and that the Ethics of an in- 
dustry should begin where the law stops,—we subscribe to the 
following definite and concise rules of conduct of our business 
that confidence between our members and confidence by our cus- 
tomers in us may at all times be fully maintained. 


The Following Trade Practices Are to Be Known and 
Declared Unfair 


BETWEEN MEMBER AND PRODUCER 


(1) Invading the competitor’s territory in the produc- 
ing sections and seeking to withdraw a competitor’s supply by 
paying or offering to pay patrons heretofore delivering to such 
competitor a higher price than he currently pays or offers to other 
producers from whom he is receiving milk. 

(2) To add to the cost of distribution by duplicating 
investment in the producing sections in such a way as will impair 
or destroy the value of such investment thru the withdrawal of 
patronage. 

(3) To obtain supplies of milk by making special in- 
ducements. 


BETWEEN MEMBERS 


(1) Bribing or subsidizing employees of others. 

(2) Inducing employees to leave services of a com- 
petitor to the latter’s temporary or permanent embarrassment or 
with the intent or effect of securing the trade or milk supply of 
such a competitor. 

(3) Selling or offering to sell at below cost or at less 
than a fair profit to force the competitor out of the field. 

(4) Making up or disseminating false cost statements. 

(5) Making false or disparaging statements either 
written or oral or circulating harmful rumors respecting the com- 
petitor’s products, selling price, business, financial or personal 
standing. 
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(6) Giving away goods or samples other than is cus- 
tomary in such quantities such as to hamper and embarrass com- 
petitors or to have virtually the effect of rebates. 

(7) “Leader” Selling: i. e., selling one piece of goods 
at less than cost and recouping on others sold at the same time. 

(8) Stimulating a distinctive feature of a competitor 
for an ulterior purpose. 

(9) Use of returuable containers belonging to a com- 
petitor. 

(10) The allowance of sccret discounts or rebates. 

(11) False or misleading or injurious advertising or 
spreading false statements by advertising, printed, written or oral. 


BETWEEN DEALER AND CUSTOMER 


(1) Untrue statements regarding the matter of pas- 
teurization and B. F. Content of milk or cream. 

(a) Such as claiming pasteurization for milk that 
has not been heated to at least 142 degrees F., and held at that 
temperature for at least thirty minutes. 

(b) Such as claiming the B. F. Content in excess 
of actual test. 

(2) Claims as to source of supply that cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 


(3) Claims of certain virtues or benefits as to its use 


that cannot be substantiated. 

(4) To extend the cream line by the use of homogeniz- 
ing or emulsifying of the cream or any other artificial process. 

(5) Distribution of samples of a better grade than the 
product they are supposed to represent. 

(6) Lottery Premiums: Giving or offering premiums 
for consideration of merchandise or money, the premiums to be 
determined by lottery. 


GENERAL 


(1) It is to be considered the duty and not an unfair 
practice or objectionable in any sense of the word, for a member 
to make a confidential report of unethical conduct, unsatisfactory 
conditions, or illegal practices, to the Secretary of this Associa- 
tion in writing, and to supply the Secretary with all the evidence 
that the report may be substantiated. 

(2) We believe ‘the proper pasteurization of milk is 
necessary to safeguard the health of the community. 

(3) We believe it is the duty of our members to co- 
operate with the public health authorities. | 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL MILK 
COMMISSIONS 


4175 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, issues Methods and 
Standards for the Production of Certified Milk, adopted 
June 1923. 


CONNECTICUT MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONNECTICUT MILK DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Adopted 1922; revised March 1, 1924. An alternative 
form of contract, for smaller dealers, applies to milk 
sold only in fluid form. 


FORM OF POOLING CONTRACT 


WHEREAS, the members of The Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association, and certain Dealers in milk and milk 
products in Connecticut, after long experience and sundry con- 
ferences, have agreed that some form of bargain and sale contract 
is essential, which recognizes the necessity : 

(a) From the Producers’ standpoint to secure a more 
stable market for all the milk production of their farms beyond 

“household and farm requirements. 

(b) From the Dealers’ standpoint to secure a reliable 
supply of standard milk to meet consumers’ requirements. 

(c) From the standpoint of both Producers and Deal- 
ers to secure price offerings and acceptances with a minimum of 
dispute and to secure, so far as possible, uninterrupted daily de- 
liveries. 

The following form of Pooling Contract is, therefore, 
recommended: 

MEMORANDUM OF AN AGREEMENT made by 
and between the undersigned members of The Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association, hereinafter called the Producers, each of 
said members, acting for himself and not in partnership with 
Otuermmenmbers. 2nd) foes. ocala ed , hereinafter called the 
Dealer. 

Whereas, the Producers are desirous of marketing 
through a common agency all, or substantially all, the milk pro- 
duced on certain farms in Connecticut, owned or operated by 
them respectively, and 

Whereas, the Dealer requires for his business a certain 
quantity of milk and will purchase all milk, hereinafter contracted 
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for, so produced, provided the same is delivered to his place of 
btisitiess: ti) ses ec te ee , or elsewhere, as designated by 
him, and 

Whereas, it is necessary, in order to market all the sev- 
eral Producers’ milk and to save all the by-products therefrom, 
that the deliveries hereunder be pooled and classified by the Deal- 
er and that each Producer receive payment for his product in ac- 
cordance with such classification, and in accordance with prices 
offered from time to time, if, as, and when accepted, as hereinafter 
set forth: 

Now Therefore, the parties do hereby agree as follows: 

(1) We, the undersigned Producers, do hereby, each 
for himself, agree, to sell and deliver daily to the Dealer during 
the term of this agreement the quantity of milk specified opposite 
our respective names, and will also sell and likewise deliver daily 
to the Dealer all surplus milk produced on the farms owned, oc- 
cupied, or operated by us, subject to the following conditions : 

(2) If any one or more of us desire to go out of the 
dairying business during the term of this agreement, we may in- 
dividually terminate this agreement by thirty (30) days’ notice in 
writing to the Dealer and to the Manager of The Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association; but we each for himself hereby 
agree that all milk herein contracted for and produced on the 
farms now occupied by us during the term of this agreement shall 
be sold and delivered in accordance with the agreements herein 
contained while the signer retains any interest in said farms dur- 
ing said period. 

(3) All milk shall be clean, sweet, cool and of legal 
standard quality for Connecticut. 

(4) The Dealer may refuse to accept delivery or de- 
liveries of any milk which does not conform to said requirements, 
and especially any milk of which average care to deliver same in 
proper liquid condition has not been taken by the Producer. Upon 
repeated failures of a Producer to conform hereto, the Dealer 
may terminate this contract with such Producer. 

(5) Milk shall be delivered by the Producer daily in 
accordance with the arrangements between the Dealer and Pro- 
ducers of milk now supplying him, unless changes are made in 
such arrangements by agreement between the Producers and the 
Dealer with the approval of the Manager of The Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association. Payments therefor shall be made 
UIeASE Sree each month and the final payment shall be made not 
laters than fies ene day following the end of each accounting 
period. Cartage deductions shall be made by the Dealer at the 
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HAtS Oits We ke centse pers, <41.!. suk when cartage is furnished or 
paid for by him. 

(6) The Producers hereby irrevocably appoint as their 
agent and the agent of each Producer, signer hereof, during the 
term of this agreement, with full powers in the construction and 
execution thereof, the Manager of The Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, 

(7) The Dealer hereby agrees to receive all the clean, 
sweet, cool milk of legal standard quality produced on the farms 
owned, occupied, or operated by the undersigned Producers, res- 
pectively, during the term of this agreement, and to pay for the 
same according to the following plan: 

(8) After a conference each month between the Ex- 
ecutive Commitee of The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Conference Committee of The Connecticut Milk 
Dealers’ Association in respect to prices for each class of milk 
listed below, and after a careful discussion of market conditions, 
prices shall be offered by the Executive Committee of said Pro- 
ducers’ Association, and if accepted by the Conference Committee 
of said Dealers’ Association, shall be basic prices. Such basic 
prices shall refer to milk containing four (4) per cent. of butter- 
fat, deliverable in cities, if purchased by weight and test. There 
shall be premiums above such basic prices for milk of a quality 
above four (4) per cent. standard and there shall be deductions 
for milk below such standard. For Class 1 milk, the premiums 
and deductions shall be adjusted on the basis of four (4) cents 
per point (1-10 of 1 per cent.) of butter-fat per hundred pounds. 
For all other classes, the premiums and deductions shall be figured 
according to the actual value of butter-fat, plus whatever pre- 
miums may be established from time to time by the committees 
above mentioned. All milk purchased by the quart shall be fig- 
ured at the basic prices, regardless of its butter-fat content. 

(9) There shall be five classes of milk: 

Class 1—For all milk sold in fluid form. 

Class 2—For all milk that is made into cream that 
is sold in fluid form. 

Class 3—For all milk made into manufactured 
products, except butter. 

Class 4—For all milk used in the making of butter, 
Class 5—For all skim milk sold or used in any way. 

(10) For the specified quantity of milk hereinafter 
set opposite the Producers’ names the Dealer will pay basic prices, 
adjusted as specified above, if purchased by weight and test. Ex- 
cess of such specified quantity of milk delivered by the Producer 
shall be figured by the Dealer at a discount of 2 cents per quart 
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from the current prices. Likewise the Producer shall forfeit two 
(2) cents per quart for any shortages below said specified quan- 
tity. Penalties shall be calculated on the average production for 
the payment period. The sum of such deductions shall be credited 
to all Producers, signers hereof, in the proportion that payment 
for product from each of such Producers bears to the aggregate 
payment made by the Dealer to all such Producers at each pay- 
ment period. 

(11) The Dealer will pay each Producer for the milk 
delivered to and accepted by him in all classes, in the proportion 
that the amount of milk by each Producer delivered and so ac- 
cepted, bears to the total amount paid by the Dealer, in accord- 
ance with the classification in Paragraph 9 above. 

(12) In case monthly prices offered by the Executive 
Committee of The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, are 
not accepted by the Conference Committee of The Connecticut 
Milk Dealers’ Association, the question of prices may be sus- 
pended until an agreement is reached. The prices so agreed upon 
shall be retroactive to the date of termination of the previously 
agreed prices. No variation, however, from the prices so offered 
and so accepted shall be made by the Dealer with respect to milk 
delivered and accepted by him under this contract, without writ 
ten authority from the Executive Committee of The Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

(13) Within twenty days after each payment period, 
the Dealer will render an accounting to The Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association, showing the quantity of milk sold or 
used by the Dealer in each of the classes set forth in Paragraph 
9 hereof, and the aggregate of the amounts deducted as penalties 
for surpluses or shortages and a record of payments made to 
each producer on forms furnished by The Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

(14) The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, 
may employ a certified public accountant to examine the Dealer’s 
books for the purpose of auditing such accountings. The Dealer 
shall furnish any assistance or information reasonably required 
to facilitate such audit or audits. The expense of such audit or 
audits shall be borne by the Producers supplying such Dealer. If, 
however, material error is found by such audits to have been made 
to the advantage of the Dealer, the Dealer shall pay the cost of 
such audit, or such pro rata part thereof as shall be in reasonable 
proportion to the amount of such error. The proportion to be 
determined by such auditor. All errors in payment, as shown by 
such audit or audits shall be made good to the Producers, or to 
the Dealer, as the case may be. 
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CLSVOROne e350. 1924, The Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association shall furnish the Dealer with a statement of 
all fees, dues (including those for advertising) and assessments 
payable to said Association from members who appear as Pro- 
ducers in this agreement. The Dealer shall thereupon deduct the 
total amount shown thereby to be payable from each such Produ- 
cer from the first payment thereafter becoming due to him and 
shall remit the same to said Association within twenty (20) days 
from the receipt of such statement. In connection with and to 
such remittance, the Dealer shall add from his own funds the sum 
of fifty (50) cents per cow for each cow owned by each Producer 
as shown below. The Dealer’s contributions, as aforesaid, and the 
deductions from each Producer’s remittance for advertising pur- 
poses shall be forwarded by said Association to the Secretary of 
The Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, to be expended by it for 
advertising milk. 

(16) The Dealer shall market all of the milk possible 
in the highest classes set forth in Paragraph 9. No milk shall 
be purchased by him on or in accordance with this form of agree- 
ment, except from members of The Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association. He shall have the right, however, to add to this 
agreement subsequent milk offerings.of other members of said 
Association. 

When a dealer is purchasing fluid milk from more than 
one Producers’ Association, or other market, the percentage of 
the entire product attributable to and coming under this agree- 
ment shall be ascertained for each accounting period. The per- 
centage of the total of all receipts and of all sales shall be pro 
rated between the Producers hereunder and all other sources of 
supply in determining the amounts to be paid for in the several 
classes. 

(17) If and when a disaster occurs in consequence of 
“An act of God,” such as fire, death, flood, disease in cattle, or 
other catastrophe beyond the control of the parties suffering there- 
from, and while the same continues, the parties hereto shall be 
respectively relieved pro tanto from the obligations of this agree- 
ment. 

(18) This agreement shall be effective on...... 1924, 
and shall terminate on March 31, 1925. 

(19) This agreement shall not be binding upon any of 
the contracting parties until signed by the Producers and the Deal- 
er, and approved in writing by the Manager of The Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

(20) Each original agreement shall be kept on file in 
the office of The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association, acces- 
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sible at all reasonable times to the signers thereof; and a copy 
shall be furnished upon request to any signer. 

(21) In witness whereof, the parties to this Agreement 
have hereunto set their hands, on the dates opposite their names: 


EEE 
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AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted July 2, 1923: 


CODE-OF ETHICS 


Section 1. In his dealings with patients and with the 
profession, the conduct of the dentist should be in accordance 


with the Golden Rule, both in its letter and in its spirit. 


Section 2. It is unprofessional for a dentist to adver- 
tise by handbills, posters, circulars, cards, signs, or in newspapers 
or other publications, calling attention to special methods of prac- 
tice or claiming excellence over other practitioners, or to use dis- 
play advertisements of any kind. It is also unprofessional to 
publish reports of cases on certificates in the public prints. This 
does not exclude a practitioner from using professional cards of 
suitable size with name, titles, address and telephone number, 
printed in modest type, nor having the same character of card in 
a newspaper. Neither does it prevent a practitioner who confines 
himself to a specialty from merely announcing his specialty on his 
professional card. 


Section 3. It is unprofessional for dentists to pay or 
accept commissions on fees for professional services, or for radio- 
grams, or on prescriptions or other articles supplied to patients by 
pharmacists or others. 


Section 4. One dentist should not disparage the serv- 
ices of another to a patient. Criticism of operations which are 
apparently defective may be unjust through lack of knowledge 
of the conditions under which they were performed. But the 
welfare of the patient is paramount to every other consideration, 
and should be conserved to the utmost of the practitioner’s ability. 
If he finds indisputable evidence that a patient is suffering from 
previous faulty treatment, it is his duty to institute correct treat- 
ment at once, doing it with as little comment as possible and in 
such a manner as to avoid reflection on his predecessors. 


Section 5. Ifa dentist is consulted in an emergency by 
the patient of another practitioner who is temporarily absent from 
his office, or by a patient who is away from home, the duty of the 
dentist so consulted is to relieve the patient of any immediate dis- 
ability by temporary service only and then refer the patient back 
to the regular dentist. 
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Section 6. When a dentist is called in consultation by a 
fellow practitioner, he should hold the discussions in the consulta- 
tion as confidential, and under no circumstances should he accept 
charge of the case without the request of the dentist. who has 
been attending it. 

Section 7. The dentist should be morally, mentally and 
physically clean. He should be honest in all his dealings with 
his fellow man, as comports with the honor and dignity of a cul- 
tured and professional gentleman. 
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INTERNATIONAL SECRET SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
PREAMBLE TO CONSTITUTION 


Whereas, the profession of a private detective in its 
highest development is an invaluable adjunct to the community 
supplementing, as it does, the organized police power, and extend- 
ing its beneficial influence in channels which, by reason of local 
and legal impediments, are beyond the jurisdiction of the police. 

And whereas, we, the undersigned, duly and legally 
constituted members of the profession of private detectives; in 
an earnest and sincere desire to elevate the standards of the pro- 
fession and to prevent abuses; have deemed it essential that we 
at once combine and organize an association in which only those 
of established integrity shall be allowed membership; that the 
best interests of the entire public and of the profession of private 
detective may, by combined activity, be conserved.... 


RUEES 


No member of this association shall employ any person 
who has been reported by another member of this association as 
being dishonest. 


No member of this association shall resort to dishonor- 
able means of obtaining business, nor shall he make a practice of 
censuring the business methods or efficiency of competitors who 
are members of this association, or those who are not members 
and who are not known or suspected of being dishonest and dis- 
honorable. 


The Secretary of the association shall compile a list of 
dishonorable and dishonest agencies and operatives, which he shall 
keep up to date, and shall furnish each member of the association 
with a copy thereof. 


Each member shall fond to the Secretary his, or her, 
photograph, that complete record of all members may be had. 


Each applicant for membership in this association must 
furnish all data concerning his business, as is deemed necessary 
by the investigating committee, to make the necessary investiga- 
tion with the view of either accepting or rejecting such applica- 
tion. Each applicant, upon being allowed a membership in the 
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association, automatically subscribes to the rules and principles, 
and is entitled to the benefits of such membership. 

Any member who shall become a partner or connect 
himself in any capacity with any Secret Service Organization not 
approved of by the International Secret Service Association auto- 
matically forfeits his membership herein. 
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ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 


Adopted June 1921: 
STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


1. To consider, first, the interest of the user of the 
book. 


2. To subscribe to and work for truth, honesty and ac- 
curacy in all departments. 


3. To avoid confusing duplication of listings, endeavor- 
ing to classify every concern under such headings as best describe 
it, and to treat additional listings as advertising, to be charged for 
at regular rates. 


4. To increase public knowledge of what directories and 
reference media contain; to study public needs and make direc- 
tories and reference media to supply them; to revise and stand- 
ardize methods and classifications so that what is wanted may be 
most easily found, and the directory and reference media be made 
to serve their fullest use as business and social reference books 
and directories of buyer to seller and seller to his market. 


5. To decline any advertisement which has a tendency 
to mislead or which does not conform to business integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and advertising solely upon 
the merits of the publication. 

7. To avoid misrepresentation by statement or infer- 
ence regarding circulation, placing the test of reference publicity 
upon its accessibility to seekers as well as on the number of copies 
circulated. 

8. To co-operate with approved organizations and in- 
dividuals engaged in creative advertising work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest and largest func- 
tion of directories and reference media in public service and then 
to strive in every legitimate way to promote that function. 
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MANUFACTURE 


THE ELECTRIC POWER CLUB 
Promulgated March 1924: 


CODE OF ETHICS 
General Principles 


First. There is ample opportunity in the electrical field 
for all manufacturers of electrical machinery and equipment to 
produce quality apparatus and exploit it honestly. 

Second. Profits should be commensurate with the 
amount of capital invested and the hazards of the business. 

Third. Standardization may be properly concerned with 
such subjects as nomenclatures, temperatures, guarantees, per- 
formance tolerances, rating standards, and to a certain degree 
with the development of mechanical standards, 7. e., pulley and 
shaft sizes, etc., but attempts to standardize should not be pressed 
to such a point as to discourage or limit the development of the 
industry. 

Fourth. When a contract has been finally closed it is 
not considered to be within the dictates of good ethics for a com- 
petitor to seek its re-opening nor should any effort be made to 
cause the buyer to feel that he has erred in his award of the con- 
tract or to feel dissatisfied therewith. 

Fifth. Some competition is the direct result of an un- 
certainty as to whether the use of alternating or direct current is 
best adapted to a customer’s conditions. Where uncertainty 
really exists, such competition is proper, but broad, general state- 
ments as to the superiority of either system should be avoided as 
should the effort to sell one or the other kind of apparatus for any 
reason other than that it is best adapted to the customer’s specific 
requirements. 


Relations of Manufacturers to Customers, Agents or Others 


First. It is obvious that a customer is justified in ex- 
pecting that electric power apparatus sold him shall meet the 
specific guarantees contained in the proposal. When practical, 
manufacturers should inform themselves of conditions of opera- 
tion and should exercise their good offices in bringing about the 
best selection of apparatus to meet the imposed service. Having 
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had such opportunity, and the recommendation of the manufac- 
turer having been adopted by the customer, the former is under 
an implied obligation to meet such conditions, whether or not 
they are specifically covered in the written proposal. 

Second. A just policy toward customers is all that gen- 
eral ethics require. Generosity to some extent may be also desir- 
able, but in the electrical industry perhaps more than in most 
others, the tendency is for the customer to hold the manufacturer 
responsible for matters in which the manufacturer is not at fault, 
and this tendency should be combated vigorously. 

Third. The practice of allowing commissions indis- 
criminately should be discouraged. It is impossible to cover 
every case, but a generally safe rule may be stated, viz., that no 
commission on a sale of motors, controllers or other accessories 
or auxiliaries should be paid to a consulting engineer, or to any- 
_ one receiving compensation directly or indirectly from the person 
or corporation for whose use the apparatus is being purchased. 


General Relations of Manufacturers to Each Other 


First. In their ordinary relations, companies should ob- 
serve the general ethical requirements of business life, and should 
extend to each other in full measure the courtesy usually ex- 
tended to non-competitors, 1. e., information regarding credits, 
etc. 

Second. The purposes of our Club do not include a 
general levelling process up or down. A company gaining an ad- 
vantage by reason of superiority in designing skill, electrical or 
mechanical, is under no obligation to share such advantage with 
other companies. Such a company cannot, however, expect to 
retain the exclusive use and benefit of general ideas which are 
not patentable; but specific designs of one company, developed 
usually at considerable expense, should not be appropriated by its 
competitors. 

Third. Perfect frankness between manufacturers is 
desirable. If a competitor makes a request one does not care 
to grant, a plain courteous refusal is better than circumlocution. 

Fourth. Confidence should be exercised and deserved. 
Promises should not be lightly made, but when made they should 
be punctiliously kept. 

Fifth. It is considered unethical to adopt such methods 
for injuring competitors as the institution of patent litigation 
where one’s case has no merit or where a suit is based on techni- 
calities and success is sought through weight of capital or influ- 
ence. It is also considered unethical to deliberately infringe the 
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patents of others or institute price-cutting when directed against 
a specific competitor for the purpose of injuring his business. 


Relations of Manufacturers to Each Other in Selling 

First. Only men of known high character and probity 
should be employed as salesmen. 

Second. The home office should keep in such close 
touch with salesmen that they will represent it faithfully both in 
opinions and methods. It is not a justifiable excuse for a breach 
of ethics to affirm that a salesman did not represent his employer 
properly. 

Third. The truth and nothing but the truth should be 
told concerning one’s own apparatus and a discussion of a com- 
petitor’s product should be avoided wherever possible. If it be- 
comes necessary to make any statement’ concerning a competitor’s 
apparatus, one should not indulge in unfounded criticism or in- | 
sincere compliment. It should be known that any comments 
made are founded upon facts. 

Fourth. Comparisons favorable to one’s own product 
are justifiable if they are confined to strictly truthful statements. 
But neither generally nor specifically disparaging statements con- 
cerning a manufacturer or his product should be made beyond 
those involved in a clear-cut comparison of similar facts. It is 
proper to make comparison of one’s product with that of a com- 
petitor when such comparison is based on information secured 
through bulletins available to the public, articles appearing in the 
public press, information derived from the reports of competent, 
independent testing organizations, or upon data which can be 
readily verified by the prospective purchaser, such, for instance, 
as weights and dimensions. 

Fifth. Itis often difficult to distinguish between failures 
of apparatus by reason of defects in workmanship or design, and 
those due to other causes; for example, abuse or misapplication 
on the part of the customer. Therefore, it is not ethical to draw 
the attention of a purchaser to the supposed failure of a com- 
petitor’s line or type of product even although occasional instances 
of such apparent failure may have been reported. 

Sixth. Rumors concerning the financial standing or 
credit of a competitor or in general any rumor disparaging to a 
competitor should not be repeated. 

Seventh. Calling attention to the respective prominence 
and magnitude of manufacturers is proper. This is advantageous 
to the smaller manufacturers in some cases and to the larger 
manufacturers in others, depending on the locality, size of equip- 
ment produced, or character of installations made, or possibly 
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to the special peculiarities of relationship of the customer to the 
manufacturer or to his own trade. 

Eighth. One manufacturer should not endeavor to 
secure the employees of another without consulting the manu- 
facturer in whose employ the person wanted may be. 

Ninth. Presents and gratuities should not be given to 
customers when intended to influence the placing of their orders. 
In no event should they be of any sensible monetary value, neither 
should they take the form of unusual guarantees, or inclusion of 
parts not regularly included with the apparatus quoted on, nor 
free repairs beyond the guarantee period. 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Nov. 22, 1922: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Believing that the complications arising in modern busi- 
ness competition from differences of talent, character or custom 
can be to a considerable extent overcome if those who are en- 
gaged in the same line of business will publicly acknowledge and 
then endeavor to live up to a system of basic principles of right 
action ; 

The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association in national 
convention assembled, has adopted this Code of Ethics as a guide 
to those who are now or may hereafter become engaged in the 
business of jobbers and distributors of electrical materials. 


Section 1. It is the function of a jobber to provide the 
most efficient yet most economical means for offsetting the natural 
obstacles which oppose direct communication between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of electrical materials. 


Section 2. Realizing that the function of a jobber is 
entirely that of service in one form or other, we recognize also 
that the measure of our success will be determined by the degree 
to which the service rendered by us effects favorably the safety, 
convenience and contentment of those to whom, in the final 
analysis, it is addressed, namely—the public. 


Section 3. Second in importance only to our duty to the 
public we acknowledge our duty to the electrical industry of 
which we must hold ourselves worthy representatives. 


Section 4. In accepting recognition as an important 
and inseparable branch of a great industry, we acknowledge the 
resulting responsibility that we must by careful study attain a 
sympathetic understanding of— 

a The functions performed by all other branches of 
the Electrical Industry. 

b The problems with which such other branches find 
themselves confronted, to the end that we may intelligently and 
effectively support any effort which has for its object to increase 


the ability of the entire industry, to serve the public more efficiently 
and economically. : 
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Section 5. Bearing in mind that only through use of 
the highest quality of electrical materials can the public be prop- 
erly safeguarded, and consistent with our desire to be representa- 
tive of the highest type of business enterprise, we shall purchase 
and sell only materials which we believe are representative of the 
safest and most widely approved practices in the industry. 

Section 6. Knowing that permanent success in any line 
of human effort comes only to those who develop their talents, 
character and business in accordance with the laws of honor and 
fairness, we shall endeavor to be guided by those standards, always 
recognizing that a simple but infallible guide to right action is 
found in the practice of measuring all our own words and actions 
by what we would wish others to say or do if positions were re- 
versed. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 


International. Formerly Nat. Assn. of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers. Membership. carefully selected. 
Adopted about 1904, revised 1923: 


CODE OF PRACTICE 


ADOPTED FOR THE GENERAL GUIDANCE OF MEMBERS 


I. Contractors will submit bids for electrical work 
upon condition that a full set of plans, specifications and general 
conditions be placed at their disposal for a reasonable time, free 
of cost, for use in their office for the purpose of preparing an 
estimate. 


II. The standard form of contract of the American In- 
stitute of Architects is to be the basis used for all bids, unless 
otherwise mutually agreed upon. 


III. The contractor shall be paid monthly in cash at 
least 85 per cent. of the value of the materials delivered and the 
labor performed. 


IV. Each contract shall provide for the prompt pay- 
ment, and require final inspection and payment in full within 
thirty days of the completion of the work covered by said contract, 
regardless of the final settlement for the building as a whole or for 
the work of any other trade. 


VY. Differences arising between the contractor and other 
parties on a contract are to be subject to and settled by arbitration. 


VI. The contractor shall not be responsible for loss due 
to any delay in the execution of the contract when such delay 
is in no way the fault of said contractor. The time lost by reason 
of strikes, lockouts, fire, washouts, delays by transportation com- 
panies, or any other cause, over which the contractor has no con- 
trol, will be added to the time of completion of the work covered 
by the contract. 


VII. The contractor does not estimate on or include 
any charges for surety bonds, insurance not required by law, or 
any general charges for cleaning, removal of rubbish, patching or 
repairing of plaster, brick or terra cotta work, breaking of glass, 
office or telephone service, water, light, heat, fire insurance, use 
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of general gangway, scaffolding, use of hoisting facilities, sten- 
ographer, watchman, erection of temporary structures, enclosures 
or stairs, or any other similar charge, unless mutually agreed 
upon in advance. 


VIII. The contractor shall not be required to cut any 
work, except his own, and shall not be required to cut, alter or 
move his own work if due to any cause for which he is not res- 
ponsible. 

IX. Unless specifically provided for in the contract, an 
extra charge will be made for any special finish or variation from 
the standard materials. By “standard materials” is meant stand- 
ard material as regularly listed by the manufacturer whose prod- 
uct is specified. 

X. Changes in or additions to contract plans or specifi- 
cations shall be made the subject of estimate or shall be based on 
the time and materials involved. 


XI. If the regular and normal progress of the work is 
held up due to extras or changes or other causes over which the 
contractor has no control, an interference or interruption charge 
shall be made, depending on the extent of the interference or in- 
terruption. 


XII. A fair price will be charged for drafting or en- 
gineering services when the contractor is called upon to render 
such services. 


XIII. The contractor shall not include temporary work 
in his estimate unless the quantities are distinctly stated. In no 
case should be included in an estimate maintenance or cost of cur- 
rent except on a percentage basis. 


XIV. “Cost” shall be understood to mean cost of ma- 
terial and labor and the administrative or overhead expense of 
the contractor. 


CANON OF ETHICS 
ADOPTED FOR THE GENERAL GUIDANCE OF MEMBERS 


Section 1. Members of the Association shall regard 
themselves as being engaged in a business in which there is a 
well defined duty and obligation towards the public and them- 
selves. The business demands that members use every honorable 
means to uphold the dignity and honor of this vocation, to exalt 
its standards and to extend its spirit of usefulness. 


Section 2. Every member of this Association should be 
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mindful of the public welfare and should participate in those 
movements for public betterment in which his special training 
and experience qualify him to act. He should not, even under 
his client’s instruction, engage in or encourage any practices con- 
trary to the Rules and Regulations Safeguarding Life and Prop- 
erty, for as he is not obliged to accept a given piece of work, he 
cannot, by urging that he has followed his client’s instruction, 
escape the condemnation attaching to his act. Every member of 
this Association should support all public officials and others who 
have charge of enforcing safe regulations in the rightful per- 
formance of their duty. He should carefully comply with all 
the laws and regulations touching his vocation, and if any such 
appear to him unwise or unfair, he should endeavor to have them 
altered. 


Section 3. It is unbusinesslike for a member of this 
Association to assist unqualified persons to evade or to lend him- 
self in the evasion of any of the recognized rules and regulations 
governing electrical work. 


Section 4. Members of this Association should expose, 
without fear or favor, corrupt or dishonest conduct and practices 
of the members of their business, and it is their duty to bring to 
the attention of the proper authorities the existence of electrical 
conditions which are unsafe to life and property. 


Section 5. Members of this Association shall not falsely 
or maliciously injure, directly or indirectly, the business reputa- 
tion, prospects or business of a fellow member of this Association. 


Section 6. Members of this Association shall not at- 
tempt to supplant a fellow member after definite steps have been 
taken toward his employment or toward the letting of a contract 
to him. Nor should they offer any interference in the carrying 
out of said contract or commission to the end that loss or damage 
may result to the fellow member. 


Section 7. Whenever disputes or differences arise be- 
tween members, it should be the duty of the party to the contro- 
versy to submit the trouble to an arbitration of two disinterested 
members of this Association and in the event of a failure to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement, then, upon request, the Chairman of 
the National Association shall appoint a third member of the 
Commission and the decision of the majority of said Commission 
shall be final and binding. 


EL hOTR OFS 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRO- 
TYPERS OF AMERICA 


Adopted 1921: 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The interests of all engaged in similar lines of industry 
are identical. By Association only, through the organized ex- 
change of information and the establishment of better and more 
uniform standards and practices, can these. individual interests 
be best served. This Association, therefore, states its policy :— 


1. This Association urges the formation of 100-per- 
cent-strong local organizations, each preferably with some form 
of paid employee, through whom the work of bettering trade re- 
lations of local electrotypers, correcting trade abuses, eliminating 
destructive competition, instituting cost systems, compiling statis- 
tical data and establishing of local scales, should be carried on. 


2. This Association aims through collective action to 
lay the foundation for and maintain equitable relations between 
all factors that have to do with the economic conditions in the 
industry. It recommends uniform action in securing constructive 
legislation toward the elimination of any abuse of power or un- 
fairness. This Association leaves to the determination of each 
member all questions of labor and management. 


3. This Association upholds the right of all members 
to sell or purchase from whomsoever they may see fit, subject to 
paragraph 2. 


4. This Association aims to extend accurate knowledge 
of costs of operation and production and uniformity of beneficial 
practices throughout the trade, that every electrotyping business 
may be so conducted as to insure its successful operation. It de- 
sires to cooperate with other organizations having similar pur- 
poses relative to the Graphic Arts or its branches. 


5. This Association particularly aims to advance the 
art of electrotyping by the more thorough Business, Technical 
and Practical Training of its Employers and its Employees. 


6. This Association aims to secure uniform local action 
between all local electrotypers’ and local printers’ organizations, 
and purchasers of electrotyping. It advocates conferences within 
the membership of each side and invites joint action by both. 
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7. This Association leaves to its local organizations all 
questions relating to their own membership, subject, however, to 
the Constitution, By-Laws, and purposes of this Association, and 
to such legislation as it may make for the benefit of the whole 
craft. 


CODEZOR ETHICS 


No business can be successfully conducted except 
through the application of fixed ethical principles by which its 
practices are governed. This Association recommends the fol- 
lowing for the guidance of all employing electrotypers :— 


OUR DUTY TO EACH OTHER 


8. Personally and through our employees to apply the 
standards of fairness and justice to all dealings. 


9. To practice clean, honorable competition. To not 
degrade or demoralize our business. To remember that destruc- 
tive competition is, most injurious to those practicing it. 


10. To respect our craft as a worthy calling. To dili- 
gently improve ourselves, increase our efficiency and better our 
service. 


11. To mix freely with all members of the craft. To 
study other’s methods and to freely discuss our own. 


12. To ascertain and record our own costs, statistics 
and data so that we may operate our business efficiently and sell 
our work profitably. To make no charges which cannot be proved 
by records as fair for the work done and service given. 


13. To remember that each charge must not only cover 
direct labor and material, but also its proportionate cost of wear 
and tear of plant and material, interest on money borrowed or in- 
vested, losses on work and accounts, rent, taxes, insurance, office 
and clerical expenses, and all other expense items, including the 
cost of selling and fair salaries to all those proprietors who give 
time and attention to the business. 

14. If operating on small capital and doing part of our 
own work, to realize that we cannot sell it cheaper than our large 
competitor, unless we are willing to live for less than do his own 
employees. We should charge for superior personal service, and 
quality. 

15. To ever remember that anyone in authority can 
make the bid price as low as he pleases, but in so doing he does 
not reduce the cost one penny. 
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16. To pay no commissions to parties directly or indi- 
rectly representing the interests of the buyer. To be as honor- 
able in our selling as we expect others to be when we are buying. 


17. To discourage the production of inferior quality. 
To produce the best of that work which we seek to do. To edu- 
cate our customers to the economic advantage of this course. 


18. To remember that volume of duplicate work alone 
is the only basis for special prices. That under similar condi- 
ions costs are the same for one customer’s work as for another. 


OUR DUTY TO OURSELVES 


19. To welcome any new-competitor entering our busi- 
ness, remembering that if our information or advice helps him to 
conduct his business on a better or more profitable basis, we are 
also, either directly or indirectly, the beneficiary; conversely, if 
he suffers, we may and probably will. 


20. To remember that ignorance and prejudice are the 
most dangerous and demoralizing factors of ‘business competi- 


tion. To open our places, our books, and our experience to any 


competitor for any helpful purpose. 


21. To avoid the evil of over-equipment. To never in- 
stall a new machine or tool unless an old one is taken out, or un- 
less really necessary because of a steady growth of permanent 
business. Idle machinery will weaken the stiffest backbone ever 
made, and make it impossible to maintain fair prices. Far better 
have an arrangement through which local competitors take care 
of each other’s surplus work. 


22. To decline estimates on work regularly done by an- 
other electrotyper until he has been consulted. It is never well 
to criticize another’s price until we are in possession of all the 
facts. To be careful that our competition does not simply set a 
lower price at which our competitor simply continues doing the 
work—there’s nothing in it. If our business is injured by ex- 
cessive competition, we should seek a solution by conference and 
see remembering returns in kind simply aggravate the 
evil. 


PRICES AND ESTIMATES 


23. Have a real knowledge of what your work costs, 
based on careful and systematic records. Determine on a rea- 
sonable profit and then apply your price with fairness to your- 
selves on contract work, and to your customer on open work. 
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24. When estimating, you are entitled to know all who 
are requested to bid. When bids are in, you should know all 
prices and bidders. Check your customer’s statements by open 
discussion with your competitors. You thereby frequently learn 
some surprising things. 

25. The buyer who shows or pretends to show you the 
bids of others to induce a lower figure from you, is practicing the 
same tricks all along the line. He sincerely wishes to give you 
the job, “if you will do it lower than anyone else.” 


OUR DUTY TO OUR WORK PEOPLE 


26. To interest ourselves in their personal welfare. To 
encourage and assist them in thrift and self-advancement. 


27. To remember our gain comes from the business 
we do at a profit; that fair wages must always be paid to good 
workmen; that every old employee has cost us an investment of 
time and money, which is lost when he leaves. 


28. To especially consider the interests of our boys 
and apprentices, to be careful to allow no detrimental influence 
over them. 

29. To take no boy as apprentice until his fitness and 
aptitude have been proven upon trial, and when accepted to spare 
no reasonable effort or expense to have him mature as a finished 
workman and a good citizen. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNCIL 
New Haven, Conn. Formulated June 30, 1922: 


CODE OF ETHICS ON HIRING OF HELP FROM OTHER 
PLANTS 


Resolved: 1. That an employee is a free agent in 
choosing his employer and that nothing in this plan shall be con- 
strued or practiced so as to bar or unduly hinder employee from 
obtaining employment. 


2. That each plant may request or require that reason- 
able notice be given by employee when leaving, provided such 
notice does not exceed one week. 


3. That each plant make an effort and take all reason- 
able measures to ascertain the last previous or present employer 
of applicants. 


4. That when present employer is known, prospective 
employer shall ascertain whether proper notice has been worked, 
and if so, applicant may be hired immediately. If not, and pres- 
ent employer so wishes, prospective employer shall recommend 
that applicant return and work out satisfactory notice. : 


5. That no applicant shall be promised employment un- 
til the above is carried out. 


6. That this plan can work only on a basis of mutual 
fair play and consideration on the part of each plant. Good re- 
sults can only be obtained by having some one person in each 
plant responsible for the employment procedure. 


PANG NEF ER NG 


See also under Chemistry 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING ENGINEERS 


Code prepared by joint committee of five engineering 
societies; Adopted 1921: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Adopted December 1922: 


SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE 
ENGINEERS 


Adopted Nov. 8, 1923, with slight changes: 
A CODE-OF ETHICS FOR ENGINEERS 


Engineering work has become an increasingly important 
factor in the progress of civilization and in the welfare of the 
community. The Engineering Profession is held responsible for 
the planning, construction and operation of such work and is en- 
titled to the position and authority which will enable it to dis- 
charge this responsibility and to render effective service to hu- 
manity. 

That the dignity of their chosen profession may be main- 
tained, it is the duty of all engineers to conduct themselves accord- 
ing to the principles of the following Code of Ethics. 


1. The Engineer will carry on his professional work 
in a spirit of fairness to employees and contractors, fidelity to 
clients and employers, loyalty to his country, and devotion to high 
ideals of courtesy and personal honor. 

2. He will refrain from associating himself with, or 
allowing the use of his name by, an enterprise of questionable 
character. 

3. He will advertise only in a dignified manner, being 
careful to avoid misleading statements. 

4. He will regard as confidential any information ob- 
tained by him as to the business affairs and technical methods or 
processes of a client or employer. 

5. He will inform a client or employer of any business 
connections, interests or affiliations, which might influence his 
judgment or impair the disinterested quality of his services. 

6. He will refrain from using any improper or ques- 
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tionable methods of soliciting professional work, and will decline 
to pay or to accept commissions for securing such work. 

7. He will accept compensation, financial or otherwise, 
for a particular service, from one source only, except with the full 
knowledge and consent of all interested parties. 

8. He will not use unfair means to win professional ad- 
vancement or to injure the chances of another engineer to secure 
and hold employment. 

9. He will cooperate in upbuilding the Engineering 
Profession by exchanging general information and experience 
with his fellow engineers and students of engineering and also 
by contributing to work of engineering societies, schools of applied 
science and the technical press. 

10. He will interest himself in the public welfare in 
behalf of which he will be ready to apply his special knowledge, 
skill and training for the use and benefit of mankind. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS 
Adopted May 1920: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Any code of ethics must be predicated upon the basic 
principles of truth and honesty. ‘‘Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest,” are the things for which engineers 
must contend. 


An engineer may not “go beyond and defraud his 
brother” by any underhanded act or method. He may not do or 
say anything which will injure his brother’s reputation or his 
business for the purpose of securing his own advancement or 
profit. This admonition carries with it no obligation to refrain 
from telling known and absolute truth about an unworthy brother, 
as a protection to others; but the truth so told must be such as 
can be substantiated, and he who tells it must have the courage 
which will not shrink from the consequence of his telling. 


The engineer owes his client allegiance demanding his 
most conscientious service. But conscientious service to the client 


must never entail a surrender of personal convictions of truth 
and right. 


An engineer who. receives compensation from an em- 
ployer may not receive gift, commission or remuneration of any 
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kind from a third party with whom he does business for that em- 
ployer. 


An engineer seeking to build up his business may not 
resort to-self-laudation in advertising. He may state briefly the 
lines of work in which he has had experience, and enumerate re- 
sponsible positions which he has held and give his references. 


An engineer who employs others either in his own serv- 
ice or in that of the client who employs him, should recognize in 
his relationship to them an obligation of exemplary conduct, of 
helpfulness and personal interest in those with whom he is thus 
brought in contact, and he should discharge such obligation tact- 
fully and kindly. 


The honor of the profession should be dear to every 
engineer, and he should remember that his own character and con- 
duct reflect honor, or the reverse upon the profession. 


If, then, he so lives that his own honor shall never be 
smirched by his own act or omission, he will thus maintain the 
honor of the organization to which he belongs. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Adopted 1911; amended Jan. 16, 1921: 


CODE OF; ETHICS 


It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any member of the 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers: 


(1) To act for his clients in professional matters other- 
wise than in a strictly fiduciary manner, or to accept any other 
remuneration than his direct charges for services rendered his 
clients, except as provided in Clause 4. 

(2) To accept any trade commissions, discounts, allow- 
ances, or any indirect profit or consideration in connection with 
any work which he is engaged to design or to superintend, or in 
connection with any professional business which may be entrusted 
to him. 

(3) To neglect informing his clients of any business 
connections, interests or circumstances which may be deemed as 
influencing his judgment or the quality of his services to his 
clients. 

(4) To receive, directly or indirectly, any royalty, 
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gratuity or commission on any patented or protected article or 
process used in work upon which he is retained by his clients, un- 
less and until receipt of such royalty, gratuity or commission has 
been authorized in writing by his clients. 

(5) To offer commissions or otherwise improperly 
solicit professional work either directly or by an agent. 

(6) Toattempt to injure falsely or maliciously, directly 
or indirectly, the professional reputation, prospects or business, 
of a fellow Engineer. 

(7) To accept employment by a client while the claim 
for compensation or damages, or both, of a fellow Engineer pre- 
viously employed by the same client and whose employment has 
been terminated, remains unsatisfied, or until such claim has been 
referred to arbitration, or issue has been joined at law, or unless 
the Engineer previously employed has neglected to press his claim 
legally. 

(8) To attempt to supplant a fellow Engineer after 
definite steps have been taken towards his employment. 

(9) To compete with a fellow Engineer for employ- 
ment on the basis of professional charges, by reducing his usual 
charges and attempting to underbid after being informed of the 
charges named by his competitor. 

(10) To accept any engagement to review the work of 
a fellow Engineer for the same client, except with the knowledge 
or consent of such Engineer, or unless the connection of such 
[engineer with the work has been terminated. 

(11) To publicly advertise his professional business in 
self-laudatory language or with conspicuous display. 

(12) To submit proposals for or enter into contracts 
for the construction of works, plans and specifications for which 
have been prepared by him in the capacity of professional Engi- 
neer for a client. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Adopted March 8, 1912: 


CODE OF PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


While the following principles express, generally, the 
engineer’s relations to client, employer, the public, and the engi- 
neering fraternity, it is not presumed that they define all of the 
engineer’s duties and obligations. 
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A. General Principles 


1. In all of his relations the engineer should be guided 
by the highest principles of honor. 

2. It is the duty of the engineer to satisfy himself to 
the best of his ability that the enterprises with which he becomes 
identified are of legitimate character. If after becoming asso- 
ciated with an enterprise he finds it to be of questionable char- 
acter, he should sever his connection with it as soon as practicable. 


B. The Engineer's Relations to Client or Employer 


3. The engineer should consider the protection of a 
client’s or employer’s interests his first professional obligation, 
and therefore should avoid every act contrary to this duty. If 
any other considerations, such as professional obligations or re- 
strictions, interfere with his meeting the legitimate expectation of 
a client or employer, the engineer should inform him of the situa- 
tion. 

4. An engineer can not honorably accept compensation, 
financial or otherwise, from more than one interested party, with- 
out the consent of all parties. The engineer, whether consulting, 
designing, installing or operating, must not accept commissions, 
directly or indirectly, from parties dealing with his client or em- 
ployer. 

5. An engineer called upon to decide on the use of in- 
ventions, apparatus, or anything in which he has a financial in- 
terest, should make his status in the matter clearly understood be- 
fore engagement. 

6. An engineer in independent practise may be em- 
ployed by more than one party, when the interests of the several 
parties do not conflict ; and it should be understood that he is not 
expected to devote his entire time to the work of one, but is free 
to carry out other engagements. A consulting engineer perma- 
nently retained by a party, should notify others of this affiliation 
before entering into relations with them, if in his opinion, the in- 
terests might conflict. 

7. An engineer should consider it his duty to make 
every effort to remedy dangerous defects in apparatus or struc- 
tures or dangerous conditions of operation, and should bring these 
to the attention of his client or employer. 


C. Ownership of Engineering Records and Data 


8. It is desirable that an engineer undertaking for 
others work in connection with which he may make improve- 
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ments, inventions, plans, designs, or other records should enter 
into an agreement regarding their ownership. ie © 

9. If an engineer uses information which is not com- 
mon knowledge or public property, but which he obtains from a 
client or employer; the results in the form of plans, designs, or 
other records, should not be regarded as his property, but the 
property of his client or employer. 2 : 

10. If an engineer uses only his own knowledge, or in- 
formation which by prior publication, or otherwise, is public 
property and obtains no engineering data from a client or em- 
ployer, except performance specifications or routine information ; 
then in the absence of an agreement to the contrary the results 
in the form of inventions, plans, designs, or other records, should 
be regarded as the property of the engineer, and the client or 
employer should be entitled to their use only in the case for which 
the engineer was retained. 

11. All work and results accomplished by the engineer 
in the form of inventions, plans, designs, or other records, that 
are outside of the field of engineering for which a client or em- 
ployer has retained him, should be regarded as the engineer’s 
property unless there is an agreement to the contrary. 

12. When an engineer or manufacturer builds appa- 
ratus from designs supplied to him by a customer, the designs re- 
main the property of the customer and should not be duplicated 
by the engineer or manufacturer for others without express per- 
mission. When the engineer or manufacturer and a customer 
jointly work out designs and plans or develop inventions a clear 
understanding should be reached before the beginning of the work 
regarding the respective rights of ownership in any inventions, 
designs, or matters of similar character, that may result. 

13. Any engineering data or information which an 
engineer obtains from his client or employer, or which he creates 
as a result of such information, may be considered confidential 
by the engineer; and while he is justified in using such data or 
information in his own practise as forming part of his profes- 
sional experience, its publication without express permission is 
improper. 

14. Designs, data, records and notes made by an em- 
ployee and referring exclusively to his employer’s work, should 
be regarder as his employer’s property. 

15. A customer, in buying apparatus, does not acquire 
any right in its design but only the use of the apparatus purchased. 
A client does not acquire any right to the plans made by a con- 


sulting engineer except for the specific case for which they were 
made. 
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D. The Engineer’s Relations to the Public 


16. The engineer should endeavor to assist the public 
to a fair and correct general understanding of engineering mat- 
ers, to extend the general knowledge of engineering, and to dis- 
courage the appearance of untrue, unfair or exaggerated state- 
ments on engineering subjects in the press or elsewhere, especially 
if these statements may lead to, or are made for the purpose of, 
inducing the public to participate in unworthy enterprises. 

17. Technical discussions and criticisms of engineering 
subjects should not be conducted in the public press, but before 
engineering societies, or in the technical press. 

18. It is desirable that first publication concerning in- 
ventions or other engineering advances should not be made 
through the public press, but before engineering societies or 
through technical publications. 

19. It is unprofessional to give an opinion on a subject 
without being fully informed as to all the facts relating thereto 
and as to the purposes for which the information is asked. The 
opinion should contain a full statement of the conditions under 
which it applies. 


E. The Engineer’s Relations to the Engineering Fraternity 


20. The engineer should take an interest in and assist 
his fellow engineers by exchange of general information and ex- 
perience, by instruction and similar aid, through the engineering 
societies or by other means. He should endeavor to protect all 
reputable engineers from misrepresentation. 

21. The engineer should take care that credit for engi- 
neering work is attributed to those who, so far as his knowledge 
of the matter goes, are the real authors of such work. 

22. An engineer in responsible charge of work should 
not permit non-technical persons to overrule his engineering judg- 
ments on purely engineering grounds. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Adopted Sep. 2, 1914: 


CODE ROH LH LGS 


It shall be considered unprofessional and inconsistent 
with honorable and dignified bearing for any member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers: 
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1. To act for his clients in professional matters other- 
wise than as a faithful agent or trustee, or to accept any remu- 
neration other than his stated charges for services rendered his 
clients. 

2. To attempt to injure falsely or maliciously, directly 
or indirectly, the professional reputation, prospects, or business 
of another Engineer. 

3. To attempt to supplant another Engineer after 
definite steps have been taken toward his employment. 

4. To compete with another Engineer for employment 
on the basis of professional charges, by reducing his usual charges 
and in this manner attempting to underbid after being informed 
of the charges named by another. 

5. To review the work of another Engineer for the 
same client, except with the knowledge or consent of such Engi- 
neer, or unless the connection of such Engineer with the work 
has been terminated. 

6. To advertise in self-laudatory language, or in any 
other manner derogatory to the dignity of the Profession. _ 


THE SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Adopted Dec. 17, 1917: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


A Member of The Society of Industrial Engineers shall 


1. Act for his client in a professional capacity as a 
faithful agent or trustee and will accept only his stated charges 
for services rendered. 

2. Compete with another Industrial Engineer on the 
basis of his usual charges only. 

3. Review the work of another Industrial Engineer 
for the same client only with his knowledge and consent unless 
such Industrial Engineer’s connection with the work has ceased. 

4. Use productions of others only by permission and 
when so used will give full credit to the authors. 

5. Co-operate as much as practicable with improve- 
ments along the lines of Industrial Engineering. 

6. Be open minded and fair towards attempts at bet- 
terment as well as accomplishments of recognized merit. 

7. Advertise only in a dignified manner free from ful- 
some self praise. 
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8. Be broad-minded and fair in all his dealings and 
will not countenance any false or malicious statements designed 
either directly or indirectly to injure the reputation, standing or 
business of any other Industrial Engineer. 


TAYLOR SOCIETY 


Drafted by editorial staff and tacitly accepted by the 
Society : 


A MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS’ CREED 


The sublimest duty of the engineer is to keep the faith: 


The faith of the client that he will not undertake what 
he knows to be beyond his ability ; and that with respect to what 
he undertakes he will give conscientious service to the limit of his 
ability ; 

The faith of his fellow engineers that he will remain 
true to his science and will magnify and not cheapen it; and that 
he will base his efforts for public recognition upon ability, scien- 
tific attainment and actual performance, and not upon ambiguous 
self-laudation ; 

The faith of the community that he will undertake no 
service inconsistent with the public welfare; and that in service 
consistent with the public welfare, but in which the interests of 
groups appear to come in conflict, he will judge carefully and 
sympathetically the claims of rival interests, and attempt to estab- 
lish that unity of purpose which promotes the public welfare. 


WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
Adopted June 18, 1917: 


CODE-OF ETHICS 


The following code of ethics is intended to cover only 
the general duties and obligations of the engineer, and is not to be 
regarded as an attempt to enter into specific directions. 

I. A profession is a vocation in life requiring special- 
ized intellectual attainment which can be usefully devoted to the 
service of others. 
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II. The opportunity to serve human society with 
specialized skill is not confined to the professions, but professional 
service is peculiar in that it is the product of mental inquiry and 
analysis upon problems which cannot be properly solved by purely 
mechanical skill or training. 


III. Competent professional service, therefore, whether 
for the community, the corporation or the individual, requires a 
certain liberty of thought and action with some freedom from 
undue direction which is not noticeable in other callings. This 
larger requirement, as a trust, carries with it the responsibility of 
producing the most effective results consistent with all the limiting 
circumstances. 


IV. It follows that a capable professional man should 
be necessarily and peculiarly the repository of confidence and 
trust on the part of those whom he well serves, and such neces- 
sary confidence and trust should in turn inspire in him as an obli- 
gation, the highest sentiments of honor and good faith. 


V. The first and highest aim of a professional man 
should be to render the most effective and efficient service con- 
sistent with the opportunities afforded him. Questions of his 
remuneration cannot properly take precedence of the quality of 
his service, but must be of secondary importance. It is, however, 
a secondary duty to see that his services are properly understood, 
appreciated and sufficiently rewarded by adequate compensation, 
not only in justice to himself and his family, but as a mark of re- 
spect to his profession. 


RELATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL MEN TO EACH OTHER 


VI. The adjustment of proper relations between pro- 
fessional men, particularly among those in the same profession, 
is a very important factor in the public respect and confidence ac- 
corded their calling, as well as the usefulness and efficiency of 
their individual service. ’ 

Success in both of these directions is largely determined 
by the completeness with which each member realizes the fraternal 
idea; and as a result, 

(1) Makes appropriation from the joint inheritance 
of common professional knowledge, 

(2) Receives especial aid tendered by his professional 
brethren, 

(3) And as well gives to the profession in return un- 
selfish and cordial allegiance in all matters. 
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VII. The engineer is always deeply indebted to his pro- 
fession in some or all of the following ways: 

(a) For the use of the great body of common knowl- 
edge of the art freely and laboriously placed on record for his 
benefit by the pioneers who have gone before him. 

(b) By the gratuitous labor of his contemporaries in 
promptly offering him in print the result of their experience in 
both practice and theory. 

(c) By the personal help and suggestion he receives 
(when in good standing) from his contemporaries in difficult 
situations of urgency. 

(d) For the colleges and libraries which have been 
created for his instruction, use and benefit by the State and by 
private liberality. 

(e) For the technical societies that afford him oppor- 
tunity to interchange ideas, and print for the common benefit, 
opinions, experience and studies in the engineering and useful 
arts. 

({) For the advantageous position in which he finds 
himself as a member of a trusted calling, due to the honorable 
lives and upright characters of those who have preceded him or 
who lead at the present time. 

(g) For the spirit of fraternity and co-operation which 
he may enjoy from the members of his profession when he has 
shown himself, in spirit as well as in the letter, worthy of their 
professional confidence. 

(h) For the further opportunity, to enjoy that peculiar 
esteem and consideration from the laymen of his time which is 
generously accorded to those who have found respect and merit 
within the profession itself. 


VIII. The recipient of all these opportunities can show 
his appreciation for those privileges in some degree by the follow- 
ing return: 

(a) He can lead an honorable and upright life. 

(b) He can regard the profession as a fraternity and 
act on this theory. 

(c) He can lose no opportunity to improve his pro- 
fessional information to the end of bettering his service to his 
employer or his client. 

(d) He can uphold the dignity of his profession by 
cheerfully giving credit to his contemporaries for their good work 
and avoiding all envy or petty jealousy. 

(e) He can do his share in supporting societies created 
for professional benefit and contributing when possible to their 
store of useful knowledge. 
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(f) When needfully confronted with the necessity of 
honorable competition with professional brethren, it should be 
entered into with the utmost courtesy and consideration for all 
concerned, and to say the least, without public exhibition of greed, 
self-laudation, jealously or ill humor. Some degree of honor- 
able and courteous competition among professional men is often 
inevitable, particularly for salaried positions, and at times in 
all except the higher classes of consulting work. This being so, 
the courtesies and ethics of competition should be studied and 
cultivated with especial care to the end that the fraternal feeling 
in the profession does not suffer. Competition in professional 
work where it enters in at all should always be on the basis of 
efficiency in service offered, and never knowingly in price con- 
cessions. 

(g) The engineer should always assure himself, as far 
as possible, that the professional service he renders is in value 
reasonably in excess of the salary received or fee charged. Where 
he is in position to fix his own fee, the utmost conscientiousness 
about charges is to be observed. 


THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 


Engineering is a useful art. Its purpose is to constantly 
promote a higher civilization for mankind by discovering and 
creating improvements that are in harmony with natural laws. 

The engineer, while at times a scientific discoverer, is 
more commonly a student and interpreter of science. His chief 
function is to reduce scientific discovery to practical, useful and 
economic forms for the safety, comfort and convenience of man- 
kind. 

Pure science concerns itself with the discovery of the 
laws of nature. The engineer ordinarily adapts the discovered 
laws of nature to the use of man. 

While engineering in its elementary operations utilizes 
mechanical and mathematical methods of expression, which, at 
times, gives such work an undue appearance of exactness, these 
aids properly understood are, nevertheless, entirely tools subor- 
dinate to the chief function of the engineering mind which is es- 
sentially judicial and reasoning in character. 

The engineer, properly analyzing his problem, secures 
and arrays the facts and develops the evidence affecting the re- 
sult in each case, tests them in the light of reason and natural 
law, and judicially determines from the record before him. the 
proper economic procedure. In all his work to some extent, and 
in his highest responsibility to a very large extent, he is the final 
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judge who is versed in the science of applying economic truth 
and natural law so as to conserve mankind. 

Engineering, therefore, being a vocation in life requiring 
specialized intellectual attainment in the domain of judicial, eco- 
nomic and scientific inquiry and practice, is a profession, and is 
subject to all the opportunities and restrictions heretofore recited 
and commonly found to be needful to professional life. 


IX. The engineering profession has public duties. In 
a sense the engineer is in part a public servant. Engineering edu- 
cation is fostered by public and privately endowed institutions, it 
is aided by the state and national government by special investi- 
gations and publications. This is because the state and the public 
are keenly alive to the public character of the engineering profes- 
sion’s responsibilities. The life, safety, health, comfort and con- 
venience of the public is dependent upon the work of the engineer. 

In return, then, the engineer has public responsibilities 
to meet and public duties to perform. These are chiefly as fol- 
lows: 

(a) In all engineering problems the public safety ranks 
first and is above all other considerations. 

(b) In the development of the art of engineering, it 
is incumbent upon the engineer to educate the public up to a right 
perception and appreciation of engineering problems. 

(c) The engineer should always stand ready to voice 
publicly, safety and security and sound economics in the public 
administration of engineering. 

(d) Service to the public, directly or indirectly, is the 
appropriate and natural opportunity of the engineer, and that it 
is even less well paid than private service is, perhaps, in part due 
to the fact that the engineering profession is indebted to the public 
primarily. Public service is, therefore, a peculiarly honorable 
service and should be especially respected. 

(e) General engineering advice may in certain emer- 
gencies, and with reason and caution, be appropriately tendered 
to the public without charge, but not to the prejudice of careful 
investigations where necessary or to the discouragement of in- 
quiry requiring ample funds, or to the cheapening or discredit- 
ing of the public problem in hand. 


RECAPITULATION 


X. To recapitulate, the ethical standards of the engi- 
neering profession should be those of a fraternity. The engineer 
should recognize that he is endowed by the profession and the 
state with specialized knowledge for peculiar judicial and respon- 
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sible public service involving the life, safety, comfort and con- 
venience of his own and coming generations, and that in response 
to these he should so conduct himself as to be appreciative of his 
indebtedness to his profession for his opportunity and make re- 
turn by every effort, by a life of special usefulness devoid of un- 
seemly greed, and filled, if possible, with a multitude of those 
small courtesies, the practice of which encourages the spirit of 
forbearance and is helpfully conducive to the fine art of living 
well together. 
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ENGRAVOGRAPHIA 
Approved July 7, 1921: 


FRADE CUS LOMS AND ETEICS 


“We hold it to be the Duty of every man engaged in 
business to at least try to co-operate with others in an endeavor 
to build up and improve the business that affords him a liveli- 
hood, to aid effectively in establishing proper trade customs and 
fair competitive conditions, and to Refrain from all practices and 
customs that are obviously injurious to the business as a whole.” 


1. In the conduct of our business and in our relations 
with our competitors, our customers and our employes, justice 
and fair dealing should characterize every transaction. We must 
prove to our competitors that we are as sincere and honest in all 
matters as we wish them to be. 


2. We must refrain from and discourage the practice 
of disparaging the equipment, output or personnel of a competi- 
tor. Rather, maintain such an attitude toward competitors as 
will enable you to meet them and discuss frankly the means where- 
by the objects of Engravographia may be advanced. 


3. Every member of Engravographia shall be accorded 
the widest liberty of individual action not inconsistent with the 
best interests of all, and this association distinctly leaves to the 
determination of each member all questions of selling prices, labor, 
hours and wages, and avows its position in such matters to be 
that of the strictest observance of the law, but we realize that 
only through exact knowledge of the cost of production can em- 
ploying engravers sell on a fair margin of profit, and this associa- 
tion specifically urges that every member learn his cost of pro- 
duction so that he may deal fairly with the public, with himself, 
and: his competitors. 


4. We recommend the retention of all commercial en- 
gravings, in fact, all other engravings except personal card plates. 

5. We advise against competitive or free sketches. 

6. As questions constantly arise as to the responsi- 
bility of engravers for delayed shipments or for loss or damage 
to goods in transit, we recommend that engraving houses gen- 
erally refuse to assume responsibility on this account. The courts 
hold that the shipper’s responsibility ceases as soon as goods are 
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delivered in good order and condition at shipping point and re- 
ceipt therefor taken, the senders or shippers having no legal claim 
after goods are delivered to carriers properly consigned, as the 
ownership has passed to the consignee. 


7. The indiscriminate distribution of samples to trade 
customers or middlemen is an evil for which we are partly re- 
sponsible. We recommend that a proper charge be made when 
samples are sent to new customers; credit may be allowed after 
the customer has shown his good faith by sending a sufficient 
amount of orders to justify the expense. 


8. In the realization that high business standards are 
to be attained through the education of our members, we must 
each maintain an open mind toward all things which tend to better 
business practices. 


9. We must strive for quality and service in our own 
establishments and use these rather than lower prices as selling 
arguments. 


10. Hiring employes away from a competitor, or in- 
ducing them by other means to leave his service must be recog- 
nized as a sure way to invite reprisal and a general demoraliza- 
tion of labor conditions. It is unquestionably the right of the 
workman to use all reasonable efforts to better his condition but 
employers should consider the general good as well as their own 
before they become bidders for an employe’s services. 


11. “A fair wage for a fair day’s work” should be the 
governing thought in arriving at the rates of pay for our em- 
ployes, having also due regard to general living conditions. Secur- 
ing a fair profit on all work we do is doubly necessary—for the 
protection of the employer and the just remuneration of the work- 
man, that he may maintain himself under such proper living con- 
ditions as will conduce to good citizenship and good workmanship. 


12. We should recognize that only by training all the 
apprentices which conditions allow, can there be maintained a 
sufficient body of trained workmen in this growing industry, and 
that it is the duty of every employer to do his share in this most 
important work. Therefore, the selection of apprentices should 
not be left to chance, but rather be given the careful study of the 
employer himself, to the end that the industry be not harmed by 
the introduction of unsuitable or undesirable men, and when an 
apprentice is taken into the shop, much care should be taken in 
seeing that he be properly trained and given the opportunity to be- 
come a thoroughly proficient workman. 


13. Intensive competition for business established by 
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your competitor should be discouraged as it has a tendency to 
tear down what another has built up, but competition in develop- 
ing new business is to be commended and should be encouraged. 


14. And finally, let the employing engraver be ever 
diligent in business, and jealous of its good name; ever mindful 
of the rights of others; as ready to take blame as to place it on 
others; courteous and considerate of others, particularly if they 
be less fortunate than himself ; all to the end that our chosen busi- 
ness may be known as a genteel business as well as a fairly pros- 
perous one. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FARM EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Formerly Nat. Implement and Vehicle Assn. Adopted 
October 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Whereas, Ethics, whether business or social, seem to 
have various interpretations relative to human duty, actions and 
the practices of human beings, yet, in a broad and true sense, 
means—“All things, whatsoever Ye would that men should do 
unto you, do Ye even so unto them’, be it therefore, 

Resolved: That the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers adopts as a Code of Ethics the follow- 
ing: 

1. Our Industry, being basic in character, affords us a 
distinct opportunity of serving society and should justify the ex- 
change of ideas——our ambitions should encourage us to perform 
our duties in a dignified and honorable manner, our endeavors 
should be to elevate the standard of our vocation. Our business 
should be conducted in such a manner that others will find it 
profitable and conducive to happiness to emulate our example, 
and furthermore that truth, honesty and courtesy shall prevail 
in all our dealings. 

2. To respect the rights and privileges of competitors 
and not to interfere with or attempt to have cancelled any bona 
fide orders or contracts taken by a competitor. 

3. To recognize business courtesies, and particularly 
courtesies in the field, and not to knock competitors or competi- 
tors’ goods. If you cannot speak well of them and their products 
you can at least remain silent. 

4. That the making, causing, or permitting to be made 
or published any false or untrue statement of or concerning the 
business policies or methods of a competitor, is unfair and should 
not be sanctioned or permitted. 

5. That we will not solicit the services of employees 
engaged with our competitors without first notifying such com- 
petitor of our intention to do so and securing their consent. 

6. That the wilful or malicious interference by any 
person, association, or corporation, by any means or devices what- 
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soever, with any existing contract between an employer and an 
employee or agent of such employer, in or about the production, 
manufacture, transportation, or sale of any product, or the per- 
formance of any contractual duty or service connected therewith, 
such interference being for the purpose or with the effect of dis- 
sipating, destroying, or appropriating in whole or in part, the 
patronage, property, or business of another engaged in such in- 
dustry, is unfair. 
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See also Hardware, Retail 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS ASSOCIATIONS 


Submitted Oct. 19, 1923, to constituent associations: 


MY CODE.OF EHEHICS 
As a Retail Implement and Farm Equipment Dealer 


As a retail implement dealer I believe that to the regu- 
lar implement dealer belongs the implement trade. 

As a regular dealer in farm equipment I will be a leader 
in building up the happiness of my community, and will work 
for the success of the farmer in my trade territory ; and I will de- 
vote my life through highest ideals to neighborly service. 

I will work for better agriculture, for improved markets 
for the products of the farm, for good roads, good schools, good 
churches, good homes, and for every activity that will make my 
home town a better place in which to live. To this end, I will 
respect and recognize regular business courtesies and, in my trade 
relations, weigh my considerations by the Golden Rule—‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” 

I will carry on my work squarely with my competitors 
and in all dealings respect their rights. 

I will consider my life work as an uplifting service, 
dignified, important, worthy. 

I will study and improve my business methods and adopt 
a system to give results in increased, helpful efficiency. 

I will, in short, “carry on” as a regular American, the 
true principles of America’s service to humanity, to build up loyal, 
patriotic discipline toward the elimination of selfishness by care- 
ful observation of the divine request—‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” ; 

To this Code of Ethics, I pledge my best efforts. 
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WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted January 1924: 


CODELOT ETHICS 


In adopting a Code of Ethics for the Western Retail Im- 
plement & Hardware Dealers Association, setting forth the prin- 
ciples that should govern the dealings and the relations between 
its members and to the hardware and implement jobber and manu- 
facturer, between competitors and their responsibilities to the 
community at large, we are placing our vocation as implement and 
hardware merchants on a higher and nobler plane. 


Manufacturer and jobber. In dealing with the manu- 
facturer and jobber, we owe them the same consideration and 
courtesy we expect from our customers. We should discount 
all bills within the time limit set, not arbitrarily cancel an order, 
or return merchandise without the consent of the jobber. We 
pronounce it unethical for the wholesaler to quote prices, or sell 
merchants not engaged in the retail hardware trade, merchandise 
not intended for re-sale purposes. 


Employer and employe. The relations between the em- 
ployer and employe should be cordial, frank and considerate. 
The employer should be just, quick to reward industry and loyalty 
and willing to render substantial assistance when possible. 


Proprietors. As proprietors we should strive to operate 
efficiently, eliminate waste by economical management, carefully 
guarding credits and promptly paying our bills. Be interested in 
every community activity. Let common honesty permeate our 
every action, be fair, be honest, be just. 


With the public. Dealing with the public our best en- 
deavors should be to elevate the standard of our business and to 
continue the same wisely, profitably and honestly. Courtesy pays 
dividends regularly in welcoming new and retaining old customers. 


Competitors. Be fair to your competitor, make him 
your friend. There is a sense of fairness in every man, which if 
unselfishly appealed to will be reciprocated. Don’t let your sales 
methods infringe upon the laws of our country and do not over- 
sell your own merchandise. It is unethical to continue a solicita- 
tion after an order has been placed, or to influence a sale by 
price reduction or other inducements. 


Finally. “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” To this Code of. Ethics, I pledge 
my best efforts. . 
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FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


F, T. Dy PLEDGE 


1—I hereby pledge myself to every F. T. D. Member. 


2—That I will always honor and uphold the Golden 
Rules in our Constitution and By-laws. . 

3—That I will do everything in my power to extend the 
F. T. D. Service whenever possible. 

4 —That I will help to teach others to honor, esteem and 
live up to the good business ethics of the F. T. D. 

5—That I will always try to come to a better understand- 
ing regarding orders in dispute or pending for adjustment with 
all my fellow F. T. D. Members. 

6—That I will give the same or better service to F. T. D. 
orders than local transactions, believing that by so doing we gain 
the fullest confidence of the public. 

7—That I will do my utmost to build up efficiency in our 
“Say It with Flowers” Service to the public as well as from florist 
to florist. 

8—That I will not wilfully wrong a brother florist or 
in any way degrade our profession. 

9—That I will under all circumstances, try to improve 
existing conditions for the producers of our product to enable 
them to make a living profit. 


10—That I will at all times do my best to make conditions 
satisfactory to my co-workers and employees, that contentment 
and good feeling will be an outstanding feature. 
11—That I will always give freely of my knowledge and 
experience. 
12—That I will always transmit the full amount received 
from customer. 
_  13—That the legalized 20 per cent allowed by the by- 
laws is sufficient profit in any F. T. D. transaction. 
_ 14—That I consider anyone making a greater profit by 
curtailment is guilty of gross violation of pure business ethics. 
15—That I will in every instance of such trickery or 
other shady business transactions promptly notify the secretary. 
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16—That I will “Say It with Flowers,” and at the end 
of 30 days, “Say It with a Check.” 


17—That I will support my own magazine, The F. T. 
D. News. 


18—That co-operation and sincerity will be the watch- 
word in my support to the officers and directors of the F. T. D. A. 
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NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Jan. 10, 1923: 


UNIFORM TRADE CUSTOMS 


Patterns to be in condition to make castings of the 
quality and quantity required. 

Correctness of patterns and core boxes to blue prints 
rests with customer. 

If patterns require stopping-off or skeleton patterns are 
furnished, an extra charge will be made. 

Any expense due to incorrectness of patterns and core 
boxes shall be borne by customer. 

Repairs and changes in patterns by customer’s order at 
expense of customer. 


Patterns to be painted in three colors showing core 
machine surface—yellow and rough casting—black. 


red, 


All patterns, core boxes and loose pieces thereof should 
be properly numbered for identification. 


All freight, drayage, boxing and crating to and from 
foundry on patterns, at expense of customer. 


Foundry not responsible for loss of or damage to pat- 
terns by fire and theft. 


Patterns not in use for a period of six months may be 
subject to storage charges. 


Defective castings to be replaced by Foundry free of 
charge if reported within a reasonable time. 


Foundry not responsible for any expense incurred by 
customer on defective castings. 


Claims for error in weight or number to be made within 
five days after receipt of castings. 


Boxing, crating or bundling of castings not specified in 
contract are at the expense of customer. 


All castings are sold as rough castings F. O. B. Foundry 
unless otherwise stated. 


In case customer requires special production service to 
secure quick delivery an extra charge shall be made. 
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Customer to be charged with cost of cores and moulds 
discarded due to change in patterns or core boxes. 

All changes in orders of any description must be made 
in writing. 

Foundry shall not be liable in damages for failure to de- 
liver, caused by strikes, differences with employees, accidents at 
Foundry, or other causes beyond their control. 

Cancellations of orders are to be by mutual consent only. 


Unless otherwise agreed, quotations are for acceptance 
within 30 days. 


FURNITURE, MANUFACTURE 


ASSOCIATED OFFICE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
Adopted Dec. 4, 1916: 


CODE OF ETHICS 
I 


We the members of this Association believe that our 
mutual interest can be best conserved through co-operation with 
one another, and that through it is the life of trade rather than 
through competitive strife. 


II 


Our aim shall be and our efforts directed towards such 
mutual exchanges of general matters of like interests that each 
through the experience of others may profit thereby and avoid the 
loss entailed by others. 


III 


Recognizing that to enable our officers to most effectively 
push forward our desires and work, we must give to them our un- 
qualified confidence and trust, so long as we shall find it not mis- 
applied, believing that they will apply it to the interests of all as 
a whole and not for individual gain or harm. 


IV 


To this end we mutually and individually agree to 
promptly and fully make answer honestly to all matters of inquiry, 
so far as possible. 


Vv 


Since the organization is in the interests of all its mem- 
bers, we shall ever view all questions acted upon as in the inter- 
ests of all and to the best of our ability endeavor to regulate our 
acts according to them. 


VI 


_ When matters reach us that tend to reflect upon the 
honest intentions, acts, or purposes of another member, we shall 
question their correctness and feel free to frankly correspond 
with said member for exact facts. 
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Vil 


Realizing that every man is entitled to a reward from his 
own efforts, it is our aim to respect the efforts of our fellow mem- 
bers and avoid any acts that may tend to injure them in their 
honest pursuit. 


VII 


Since our catalogs and price lists are matters of publica- 
tion and knowing that all can better co-operate when in the full 
knowledge of our market position, it will be our purpose to send 
copies as published to all of our members. 


i 
Appreciating the value of the association to our own in- 
terests as well as that of the Industry as a whole, we shall look 
upon its office as an adjunct to our own and as much a part of 
our own office as any other part of it. 


x 


Since through council only can accumulative results be 
had, and realizing that we owe it to our organization to lend it our 
own attention, it is our pledged intention to attend all the meet- 
ings possible, to aid in discussion and proper conclusions. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted Apr. 8, 1924: 
CODE, OF-ETHICS 


In accepting the responsibility which comes to us as the 
public representatives of the Upholstered Furniture Industry, we 
subscribe to and are guided by the following ethics: 

1. To accept the principle of the “Golden Rule” and to 
be guided by it. 

2. To protect the interests of the public by creating a 
product built entirely of new and sanitary materials. 

3. To so conduct all our affairs that we shall always 
merit the confidence of our employes, our customers and all others 
with whom we have contact. 


4. To make unnecessary resort to the ancient legal 
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maxim—caveat emptor—‘“Let the buyer beware”—and to give an 
honest description of all materials and processes entering into the 
manufacture of our goods. 


5. To base all selling prices on the cost of production 
and selling, allowing a reasonable profit as related to the invest- 
ment in the business. 


6. To so conduct every business transaction that 
furniture buyers will recognize and appreciate the superior serv- 
ice rendered by the members of this Association. 


The adoption of this Code by the National Association 
of Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers places an obligation on 
all of its members to sincere and faithful performance of the 
rules of conduct so set down. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1921: 


DECIZA RATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Next only to food, fuel and raiment, furniture is para- 
mount. It is the one big factor in the up-building of American 
home life and the development of the highest degree of content 
and efficiency among our people. 

The Retail Furniture Merchant is an economic necessity, 
since the furnishing of the home and its accompanying decoration 
have reached a position where they may justly be termed a pro- 
fession following the most important and fundamental lines of 
useful and artistic endeavor. 

The Retail Furniture Merchant performs a public serv- 
ice that is a most important factor in supplying his community’s 
needs. He is prepared at any time to meet the full percentage of 
demand and to furnish, to the best of his ability, any kind and 
quality of furniture needed. He is prepared to advise and serve 
customers to their mutual interest and advantage. 

Believing in the actuality of the facts as above presented, 
the Retail Furniture Association of the United States is organized 
as a coalition of the individual Associations of Retail Furniture 
Merchants existing, or to be in the future organized, in the differ- 
ent states, cities and sections of the United States, together with 
individual members located at points where there is no organized 
association to which these individual members may be attached. 
The Association presents the following as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its organization and operations: 

1. The business foundation of a successful merchant 
must be truth, honesty, courteous service and fair dealing. Any 
individual merchant or aggregation of merchants falling short of 
this measure is undesirable as a member of this organization. 

2. The Retail Furniture Merchant, eligible to member- 
ship in this Association, is entitled to the respect and confidence 
of his entire community, and the consideration and protection of 
his fellow business men. 

3. He is entitled to a fair return on his investment of 
capital and service. We believe in open competition and that re- 
tail prices should be based upon cost plus a fair profit. 

4. The manufacturer of furniture or other articles of 
home furnishings who stoops to take unfair advantage in his deal- 
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ings with The Retail Furniture Merchant by profiteering in sea- 
sons of great demand or in other emergencies, does not occupy an 
honorable place in the business world. Likewise The Retail 
Furniture Merchant who follows such a system of profiteering is 
hereby declared undesirable as a member of The Retail Furniture 
Association of the United States. 


5. We, therefore, declare that this Association is organ- 
ized for the development of the fullest measure of co-operation 
between its members and for the purpose of keeping The Retail 
Furniture Trade abreast of the times by encouraging a spirit of 
progress among its members, to give and to secure fair treatment 
from manufacturers, manufacturers’ exhibition buildings and 
show rooms, railroads and law-makers, to prevent the restraint of 
trade, to promote upright dealings within its ranks, to secure to 
the consumer that true form of economy—which is the outgrowth 
of honesty, intelligence and regularity in business, and to render 
as other services in the interest of its members as may be pos- 
sible. 
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CLOAK, SUIT AND SKIRT MANUFACTURERS’ 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION 


Certain New York locals of the latter. Treaty of peace, 
signed Sep. 2, 1910. The Protocol lapsed in 1915, but 
has been used as a model for other branches of the 
Ladies’ Garment industry. 


THE PROTOCOL AGREEMENT 


Whereas differences have arisen between the manu- 
facturers and their employees who are members. of the unions 
with regard to various matters which have resulted in a strike, 
and it is now desired by the parties hereto to terminate said strike 
and to arrive at an understanding with regard to the future rela- 
tions between the manufacturers and their employees, it is there- 
fore stipulated as follows: 


First. So far as practicable, and by December 31, 1910, 
electric power be installed for the operation of machines, and that 
no charge for power be made against any of the employees of the 
manufacturers. 

Second. No charge shall be made against any employee 
of the manufacturers for material except in the event of negli- 
gence or wrongful act of the employee resulting in loss or injury 
to the employer. 

Third. A uniform deposit system, with uniform deposit 
receipts, shall be adopted by the manufacturers, and the manu- 
facturers will adopt rules and regulatiorss for enforcing the prompt 
return of all deposits to employees entitled thereto. The amount 
of deposit shall be $1. 

Fourth. No work shall be given to or taken to em- 
ployees to be performed at their homes. 

Fifth. In the future there shall be no time contracts 
with individual shop employees, except foremen, designers, and 
pattern graders. 

Sixth. The manufacturers will discipline any member 
thereof proven guilty of unfair discrimination among his em- 
ployees. : 

Seventh. Employees shall not be required to work dur- 
ing the ten legal holidays as established by the laws of the State 
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of New York; and no employee shall be permitted to work more 
than six days in each week, those observing Saturday to be per- 
mitted to work Sunday in lieu thereof; all week workers to re- 
ceive pay for legal holidays. ; 

Eighth. The manufacturers will establish a regular 
weekly pay day and they will pay for labor in cash, and each 
piece worker will be paid for all work delivered as soon as his 
work is inspected and approved, which shall be within a reasonable 
time. 

Ninth. All subcontracting within shops shall be abol- 
ished. 

Tenth. The following schedule of the standard mini- 
mum weekly scale of wages shall be observed.... 

As to piecework, the price to be paid is to be agreed up- 
on by a committee of the employees in each shop, and their em- 
ployer. The chairman of said price committee of the employees 
shall act as the representative of the employees in their dealings 
with the employer. 

The weekly hours of labor shall consist of 50 hours in 
6 working days, to wit, 9 hours on all days except the sixth day, 
which shall consist of 5 hours only. 

Eleventh. No-oyertime work shall be permitted be- 
tween the 15th day of November and the 15th day of January 
or during the months of June and July, except upon samples. 

Twelfth. No overtime work shall be permitted on 
Saturday except to workers not working on Saturdays, nor on 
any day for more than two and one-half hours, nor before 8 A. M. 
nor after 8.30 Pp. M. 

Thirteenth. For overtime work all week workers shall 
receive double the usual pay. 

Fourteenth. Each member of the manufacturers is to 
maintain a union shop; a “union shop” being understood to refer 
to a shop where union standards as to working conditions, hours 
of labor and rates of wages as herein stipulated prevail, and 
where, when hiring help, union men are preferred; it being rec- 
ognized that, since there are differences in degrees of skill among 
those employed in the trade, employers shall have freedom of 
selection as between one union man and another, and shall not be 
confined to any list, nor bound to follow any prescribed order 
whatever. 

= Ttas-surther understood that all existing agreements and 
obligations of the employer, including those to present employees, 
shall be respected ; the manufacturers, however, declare their be- 
lief in the union, and that all who desire its benefits should share 
in its burdens. 
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Fifteenth. The parties hereby establish a Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, to consist of seven members, composed of 
two nominees of the manufacturers, two nominees of the unions, 
and three who are to represent the public.... 

Said board is empowered to establish standards of sani- 
tary conditions, to which the manufacturers and the unions shall 
be committed, and the manufacturers and the unions obligate 
themselves to maintain such standards to the best of their ability 
and to the full extent of their power. 

Sixteenth. The parties hereby establish a Board of 
Arbitration to consist of three members, composed of one nominee 
of the manufacturers, one nominee of the unions, and one repre- 
sentative of the public.... 

To such board shall be submitted any differences here- 
after arising between the parties hereto, or between any of the 
members of the manufacturers and-any of the members of the 
unions, and the decision of such Board of Arbitration shall be ac- 
cepted as final and conclusive between the parties to such contro- 
versy. ; 

Seventeenth. In the event of any dispute arising be- 
tween the manufacturers and the unions, or between auy members 
of the manufacturers and any members of the unions, the parties 
to this Protocol agree that there shall be no strike or lockout con- 
cerning such matters in controversy until full opportunity shall 
have been given for the submission of such matters to said Board 
of Arbitration, and in the event of a determination of said contro- 
versies by said Board of Arbitration, only in the event of a 
failure to accede to the determination of said board. 

Eighteenth. The parties hereby establish a Committee 
on Grievances, consisting of four members composed as follows: 
Two to be named by the manufacturers and two by the unions. 
To said committee shall be submitted all minor grievances arising 
in connection with the business relations between the manufac- 
turers and their employees. 

Nineteenth. In the event of any vacancy in the afore- 
said boards or in the aforesaid committee, by reason of death, 
resignation, or disability of any of the members thereof, such 
vacancy in respect to any appointee by the manufacturers and 
unions, respectively, shall be filled by the body originally designat- 
ing the person with respect to whom such vacancy shall occur. 
In the event that such vacancy shall occur among the representa- 
tices of the public on such boards, such vacancy shall be filled by 
the remaining members representing the public in the case of the 
Board of Sanitary Control, and in the case of the Board of Arbi- 
tration both parties shall agree on a third arbitrator, and in case 
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of their inability to agree, said arbitrator shall be selected by the 
governor of the State of New York. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Chicago. Original agreement 1911. Latest revision 
may be secured from Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
31 Union Sq., New York. Includes preamble of 1916, 
written by J. E. Williams, chairman of Board of Arbi- 
tration: 


PREAMBLE 


The parties whose names are signed hereto purpose en- 
tering into an agreement for collective bargaining with the inten- 
tion of agreeing on wage and working conditions and to provide 
a method for adjusting any differences that may arise during the 
term of this contract. 

In order that those who have to interpret this instru- 
ment may have some guide as to the intentions and expectations 
of the parties when entering into this compact, they herewith 
make record of their spirit and purpose, their hope and expecta- 
tions, so far as they are now able to forecast or state them. 

On the part of the employer it is the intention and ex- 
pectation that this compact of peace will result in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a high order of discipline and efficiency 
by the willing co-operation of union and workers rather than by 
the old method of surveillance and coercion; that by the exercise 
of this discipline all stoppages and interruptions of work, and all 
wilful violations of rules will cease; that good standards of work- 
manship and conduct will be maintained and a proper quantity, 
quality and cost of production will be assured; and that out of 
its operation will issue such co-operation and good will between 
employers, foremen, union and workers as will prevent misunder- 
standing and friction and make for good team work, good busi- 
ness, mutual advantage and mutual respect. 

On the part of the union it is the intention and expecta- 
tion that this compact will, with the co-operation of the employer, 
operate in such a way as to maintain, strengthen, and solidify its 
organization, so that it may be made strong enough, and efficient 
enough, to co-operate as contemplated in the preceding paragraph ; 
and also that it may be strong enough to command the respect of 
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the employer without being forced to resort to militant or un- 
friendly measures. 

On the part of the workers it is the intention and ex- 
pectation that they pass from the status of wage servants, with 
no claim on the employer save his economic need, to that of self- 
respecting parties to an agreement which they have had an equal 
part with him in making; that this status gives them an assurance 
of fair and just treatment and protects them against injustice or 
oppression of those who may have been placed in authority over 
them; that they will have recourse to a court, in the creation of 
which their votes were equally potent with that of the employer, 
in which all their grievances may be heard, and all their claims 
adjudicated ; that all changes during the life of the pact shall be 
subject to the approval of an impartial tribunal, and that wages 
and working conditions shall not fall below the level provided for 
in the agreement. 

The parties to this pact realize that the interests sought 
to be reconciled herein will tend to pull apart, but they enter it in 
the faith that by the exercise of the co-operative and constructive 
spirit it will be possible to bring and keep them together. This 
will involve as an indispensable pre-requisite the total suppression 
of the militant spirit by both parties and the development of rea- 
son instead of force as the rule of action. It will require also 
mutual consideration and concession, a willingness on the part of 
each party to regard and serve the interests of the other, so far 
as it can be done without too great a sacrifice of principle or in- 
terest. With this attitude assured it is believed no differences 
can arise which the joint tribunal cannot mediate and resolve in 
the interest of co-operation and harmony. 
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GAS PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted June 28, 1923: 


CODE:OF ETHICS: OR. STANDARDSJOFP CORRECT 
PRAGFICE 


The ideals of men best project themselves into reality 
when crystallized in written documents. In every line of human 
activity, a united written expression of what is best for the com- 
mon good becomes a strong force for progress. The mere ex-. 
pression clarifies the general sentiment. Nowhere is a formation 
of principles more needed than in business. In most industries 
there is a substratum of concerns which live by dishonest and 
unfair methods. Although they represent but a small part of an 
industry, the vicious, crooked competition of such concerns can 
have a most harmful effect upon an entire industry. 

The trade association offers the agency through which 
the forward-looking leaders of business can crystallize the con- 
science of their industry. “Through the association united effort 
is possible to rid an industry of such practices. The active and 
associate members of the Gas Products Association covenant and 
agree to each and every other member of the industry as follows: 


Art. 1—Relation of Employer and Employee 


1. In our dealings with our employees let us ever be 
mindful that there rests upon us, as employers, a grave responsi- 
bility. We shall by precept and example endeavor to inculcate 
the highest ideals of manhood, character and service, ever remem- 
bering that true loyalty cannot be secured by purchase or intimi- 
dation, since it comes from the heart. 

2. A just and adequate wage for a fair day’s work 
shall be the determining factor in fixing the rates of pay of our 
employees, consideration also being given to skill and productivity. 

3. It is our duty to ourselves, as well as to our em- 
ployees, to provide safe and healthful equipment and workrooms 
for our employees to the fullest extent of our ability, and we shall 
provide proper and practicable safety devices and safety methods 
for the prevention of accidents and preservation of health. 

4. We shall educate our employees in the technical and 
practical phases of our industry, not only for their own advance- 
ment, but for their increased efficiency as a unit in the business. 
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Art. 2—Relations with Those from Whom Purchases Are Made 


1. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements shall be made to secure lower 
prices, nor shall prices of competing firms be shown to each other. 

2. The seller who offers a lower price for equal quality 
and quantity shall get the order; it shall not be given to his com- 
petitor at the same figure. 

3. The terms of payments governing the purchase and 
the place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase 
is made, and carried out to the letter. Discounts for cash shall 
be taken only when payment is made within the time limit 
specified. 

4. As purchasers we shall not accept any gratuity, com- 
mission, allowance or any indirect profit in connection with any 
purchases. 


Art. 3—Relations with Each Other 


1. Our mutual interests can be best served through co- 
operation with one another, and our aim shall be and our efforts 
directed towards such mutual exchanges of general matters of 
like interest that each, through the experience of others, may 
profit thereby and avoid the loss entailed by others. 

2. We shall refrain from and discourage the practice 
of disparaging a competitor's equipment, output, personnel, or his 
business, financial or personal standing, and shall endeavor to 
prove to our competitors that we are as sincere and honest in all 
matters as we could wish them to be. 

3. In the realization that higher business standards and 
greater efficiency are to be attained through the proper use of 
knowledge received in an exchange of experiences, we shall main- 
tain an open mind and give due consideration to the opinions of 
others. 

4. We shall endeavor to maintain such a friendly rela- 
tionship with competitors as will enable us to meet with them and 
discuss frankly the means of furthering our mutual interests. 

5. We shall not resort to bribery or other means of 
persuading customers’ employees to acts which discredit a com- 
petitor’s product. 

6. We shall not resort to bribery of a competitor’s em- 
ployees nor shall we spy upon a competitor’s plant, trail a com- 
petitor’s deliveryman or salesman, bribe a railroad employee for 
information about a competitor’s shipments, steal or copy a com- 
petitor’s blueprints, or use any other means of procuring a com- 
petitor’s business or trade secrets. 
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7. We shall not procure breach, withdrawal or delay 
of competitor’s contracts with customers by misrepresentation or 
by any other means. PA 

8. We shall avoid threats of suits of patent infringe- 
ment for selling or using alleged infringing products or equip- 
ment, unless such threats are made in good faith. 

9. We shall make no false claims to patents or misrep- 
resent the scope of patents. 

10. We shall not simulate in our own product the trade 
mark, trade name, slogans, advertising matter of a competitor or 
otherwise attempt to imitate a competitor so as to obtain advan- 
tage of the good will he has established. 

11. We shall not claim or exercise a monopoly. 

12. We shall not obtain prices from a competitor 
through bogus requests by a third party. 

13. We shall not make up or disseminate false cost 
sheets. 

14. We shall not combine with competitors to raise or 
maintain or bring about uniformity in prices, to divide territory 
or to allot customers. Selling below cost is an unfair method of 
competition, and it is unethical to do so. A fair profit shall be 
made on all transactions. 

15. In the making of tests of the comparative efficiency 
and economy of competitor’s products as against our own we 
shall whenever possible arrange so that the tests will be con- 
ducted, and the record thereof made, by an employee of the cus- 
tomer or some other disinterested person. Every effort shall be 
made to carry out a fair and equitable test. 

16. We shall make no false statements or reports to 
our Association or to its officers or employees. 

17. We believe that our Association is the medium for 
accomplishing great good for our industry and the members 
thereof, and since we recognize that it can be more effective when 
supported by all units of the industry, we shall use all fair and 
lawful means to persuade non-members to apply for membership. 

18. We shall never accept a larger order than can be 
reasonably delivered within the terms of agreement. 

19. We shall avoid scrupulously all overstatements or 
misrepresentation of any kind in our own behalf, either in adver- 
tising or in personal salesmanship. 

20. We shall refuse to pay bribes or “commissions” 
to buyers, purchasing agents or others who thus may be induced 
to place orders with us. We realize that business so acquired is 
sure to develop undesirable characteristics. 

21. We shall not hire employees away from a competi- 
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tor or induce them by other means to leave his service, as it is rec- 
ognized as a sure way to invite reprisal and a general demoraliza- 
tion of employment relations in our industry. We recognize the 
right of every man to use all reasonable efforts to better his con- 
dition, but also recognize that employers do one another and the 
employee a great wrong when they become bidders for his 
services. 

22. Recognizing that to enable the officers of our Asso- 
ciation most effectively to advance the interests of the industry, 
we must give them our unqualified confidence and trust, so long 
as we shall find it not misapplied, and believing that they will 
apply it to the interests of the industry as a whole and not for in- 
dividual gain, to this end we shall promptly and fully make 
answer honestly to all matters of inquiry in so far as shall be in 
our power, and in any event we shall make answer, giving reason 
for our failure to furnish the information requested. 

23. Since our Association is conducted for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of all of its members, we shall view 
all questions acted upon as in the interest of all, and to the best 
of our ability endeavor to regulate our acts according to them. 

24. When rumors or statements reach us which tend 
to reflect upon the honest intentions, acts or purposes of another 
member we shall question their correctness and feel free to frankly 
communicate with said member for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts. 

25. We shall strive for quality and service in our own 
establishments and use these, rather than lower prices, as selling 
arguments. 

26. Intensive competition for business established by 
a competitor should be discouraged, as it has a tendency to tear 
down what another has built up, but competition in developing 
new business is to be commended and should be encouraged. 

27. We shall be cautious in the purchase of equipment 
to increase our productive capacity and give due consideration to 
whether the demand for our product has been permanently in- 
creased, so as to justfy such additional equipment. We realize 
the evil of surplus production capacity and believe it far better 
to arrange with competitors to take care of each other’s temporary 
surplus orders than to purchase additional equipment to meet a 
temporary need. 

28. Good feeling among the manufacturers engaged in 
this industry is for the best interest of all concerned, therefore no 
producer shall judge the action or course taken by another with- 
out full knowledge of all conditions in relation to the matter in 
question. 
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Art. 4—Relations with the General Public and the Government 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. We shall take a lively interest in all that relates to 
the civic welfare of our community, and shall join and support 
the local, civic and commercial associations. We particularly 
shall participate in those movements for public betterment in 
which our special training and experience qualify us to act. 

3. We shall inform ourselves on the provisions and 
decisions of the income tax law, so that our annual reports will 
comply with the law, and be found correct in all particulars by 
Government inspectors. 

4. We shall inform ourselves concerning the local, state 
and national laws regulating the compressed gas industry, and 
shall always co-operate with the proper authorities in the enforce- 
ment of such existing laws. 

5. We shall interest ourselves in all proposed legisla- 
tion affecting this industry, study its provisions, justice and fair- 
ness, and take measures, in co-operation with others, to see that 
the best interests and welfare of the industry are safeguarded. 

6. We shall take part in any effort to secure the enact- 
ment, repeal or amendment of any local, state or federal law 
affecting this industry. and shall give immediate notice of such 
action to the Secretary of the Gas Products Association. 

7. Finally, we agree to maintain the highest standards 
of ethical and moral practices throughout the conduct of our 
businesses, so as to give the public the best service and to reflect 
credit upon our Association and industry. 


Art. 5—Relations with Customers 


1. We shall create confidence with customers and 
prospective customers by deserving it. The object of rules of 
conduct under this section is to make satisfied customers. The 
customer shall be informed as to the advantages of gas purity, 
best methods for its economical use in cutting and welding, meas- 
ures to prevent accidents and all other facts which will enable 
him to become a more intelligent consumer. 

2. We shall take advantage of no man’s ignorance and 
shall see that employees are truthful and straightforward, and that 
they do not misrepresent or overcharge the confiding. We shall 
treat the keen and confiding buyers alike. 

3. The salesman shall be trained to be more than an 
order-taker. He shall offer the customer suitable suggestions 
as to economical and efficient methods of using gas and cutting 
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and welding apparatus, learn his requirements, and then give the 
customer the benefit of his experience and advice, so that he may 
buy wisely. 

4. There shall be one price for all for like quality, 
quantity and term of contract. 

5. Equal service shall be given to customers, whether 
they are large or small purchasers. 

6. The custom of giving out-of-the-ordinary service is 
not good practice. A fair remuneration shall be charged for such 
transactions. 

7. In the matter of complaints, errors shall be frankly 
admitted, adjustments made cheerfully and the customer given 
the benefit of any doubt. 

8. Broken promises destroy confidence. We shall be 
accurate in our printed or oral word, whether they be in letter, 
advertising, part of a sales talk or in general conversation with 
customers or others. Accuracy is not only the absence of actual 
mis-statement, but also the presence of any facts which will pre- 
vent the hearer or reader taking a wrong inference or making an 
incorrect deduction. 

9. Any wilful misrepresentation as to market conditions 
or supply to justify prices charged is unethical. 

10. Advertisements which are false, or have a tendency 
to mislead or which do not convey the whole truth, or which do 
not conform to business integrity are unethical. Neither should 
advertising be in an undignified or sensational manner. 

11. The giving of prizes, premiums, souvenirs or any 
other gifts as a free inducement to trade is unwise. It lowers the 
standard of the business. Sales shall be made on a basis of 
quality and intrinsic value. 


Art. 6—Making and Execution of Contracts 


The rules of conduct under this section have as their 
object the regulation of contracts between all of the parties men- 
tioned in the code; to wit, the employer and employee, buyer and 
seller, and others. 

1. Contracts shall be made so that all of the parties to 
the contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract shall be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the consideration concisely 
expressed and with an object unquestionably legal. It shall avoid 
obscure language, useless verbiage and the inclusion of so-called 
“Soker’’ clauses. 

3. We shall never sign a contract without reading it. 
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4. We shall refuse to sign a contract the provisions of 
which are not mutually beneficial. 

5. The terms of the contract shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement. t 

6. The word of mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract and must be faithfully carried out. 

7. We shall always uphold the honor and integrity of 
our industry by faithful performance of all the provisions of the 
contract, both written and verbal, which we make or which are 
made by authorized agents in our employ. 

8. Specifications accompanying a contract shall not 
only state the quantities, qualities and a complete description of 
articles specified, but also clearly define the trade terms used or 
trade names and customs understood to be part of the specifica- 
tions. 

9. It is unethical to cover possible oversights and errors 
in either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or clauses 
which are capable of two interpretations. 


Art. 7—Observance of This Code of Ethics - 


The active and associate members shall at all times seek 
to elevate the standards of this industry by practicing the ethical 
standards set forth in this code, and be enthusiastic in inspiring 
others in the business to do likewise. : 

Each individual who conducts his own business so that 
his honor will never be besmirched by his own acts or omissions 
will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire industry. 

The adoption of this code by the Gas Products Associa- 
tion places an obligation on all its members to sincere and faithful 
performance of the rules of conduct so set down. 


GRAIN 


GRAIN DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1902; amended Oct. 3, 1923; samples given: 


TRADE RULES 


Rule 5. Time of Shipment or Delivery: In making 
contracts, a specific time in which shipment or delivery is to be 
made shall be mentioned. Any given number of days shall mean 
calendar days excluding date of sale in which to load and ship 
grain to apply on a sale for shipment, or to deliver at the agreed 
destination, grain sold for delivery. 

The word ship when used in the rules shall mean that 
shipping instructions shall have been filed with the Railroad Com- 
pany by the shipper. 

Grain to apply on a sale for shipment must be actually 
loaded, and billing instructions must be furnished the Railroad 
Company in accordance with the custom then in vogue at the 
shipping point. 

When the words, immediate, quick and prompt are used, 
the following meanings shall be implied: “Immediate,” Three 
Days; “Quick,” Five Days; “Prompt,” Ten Days. 

Where no specifications as to time of shipment are 
named in the contract, Prompt shipment shall be implied.... 

Rule 7. Incomplete Shipments: When the seller finds 
that he will not be able to complete a contract within the agreed 
limit, it shall be his duty at once to advise the buyer by mail, tele- 
phone or telegraph, whereupon it shall be the duty of the buyer 
at once to elect either to buy in or to cancel the deficit, or, with 
the consent of the shipper, to extend the contract to cover the said 
deficit. 

If the seller fail to notify the buyer of his inability to 
complete his contract, as above provided, the liability of the seller 
shall continue, until the buyer, by the exercise of due diligence, 
can determine whether the seller has defaulted, when the buyer 
shall immediately (a) agree with the seller upon an extension of 
the contract to cover the deficit (b) cancel the contract outright, 
or (c) buy in the deficit for the sellers’ account. 

Rule 8. Incomplete Delivery: When the seller fails to 
complete a contract for delivery, within the agreed time, it shall be 
the duty of the buyer immediately to extend, buy-in, or cancel the 
deficit, said deficit to be determined by the quantity already 
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weighed up, plus sellers’ weights or estimates on shipments arrived 
but not yet weighed. Wherever sellers’ weights or estimates have 
not been furnished on shipments not yet weighed, it shall be the 
duty of the buyer to estimate the weight, for the purpose of fixing 
the deficit. 

Rule 9. Demurrage: The seller shall be liable for any 
demurrage and / or additional charges accruing on grain billed to 
“shipper’s order,’ when such charges can be shown to have ac- 
crued by reason of the inability of the buyer to get possession of 
the bill of lading whenever said bill of lading is necessary to fur- 
nish disposition. 

Rule 10. Sample Grain: It shall be the duty of the 
seller of grain by sample to furnish grain fully up to sample. 
The word “Sample” used in this connection shall mean a portion 
of the shipment, or of the lot from which shipment is to be made, 
and must represent the identical grain shipped or to be shipped. 
The words “Type Sample” shall mean sample of like character 
but not necessarily identical in all respects with the grain shipped 
or to be shipped. Shipments rejected on account of quality shall 
be compared with the sale sample, by either the Inspection Com- 
mittee, or some other duly authorized or agreed committee of the 
market in which such rejection is made, and the finding of said 
committee shall be final. Should the finding be in favor of the 
buyer, the buyer shall at once notify the seller, by wire, and it 
shall be the duty of the seller to make satisfactory adjustment 
with the buyer within twenty-four hours; at the expiration of 
which time, if not adjusted, the shipment shall be subject to the 
order of the seller and it shall be the duty of the buyer to buy-in, 
cancel, or extend the defaulted contract, and notify the seller of 
his action. Should the buyer and seller fail to arrive at a basis 
for adjustment that would enable the buyer to handle such grain 
not up to sample, and should said grain be finally rejected, it 
shall be the duty of the seller promptly to reimburse the buyer to 
the full amount of money advanced on such a shipment so re- 
jected. 

Rule 11. Loading Minimum: It shall be the duty of 
the seller to load cars in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the initial railroad; and to assume any loss resulting from the 
non-observance of such rules and regulations. 

Rule 14. Surplus Grain: Surplus grain shall be taken 
to account by the buyer at the current market price on the day 
after the last car is unloaded. 

Rule 18. Overdrafts: When, for any reason, an over- 
draft has been made on grain shipments, and has been discovered 
before the draft is paid, the buyer shall elect either to pay the 
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overdraft for account of the seller, or to request the seller to re- 
duce his draft to the proper amount. In the event that the buyer 
elects to pay the overdraft for account of the seller, and in cases 
where drafts are so paid, and an overdraft is not manifest until 
an account current is rendered, the seller shall reimburse the buyer 
on demand for the full amount of said overdrafts. 

Rule 21. Arbitration: (a) Where differences between 
members of this Association or between a member of this Asso- 
ciation and a member of an affiliated Association, cannot be amica- 
bly adjusted, said differences shall, at the request of either party, 
be submitted to the Arbitration Committees of either this Associa- 
tion or the State or Local association of which either one or both 
parties may be a member, except in cases where the disputants 
mutually agree to Exchange arbitration, in which event this Asso- 
ciation shall recognize the validity of such Exchange arbitra- 
ONS Gao 

Rule 24. Grain Shipped from Terminal or Interior 
Markets: When grain is sold by telegraph, telephone, or mail, 
by receivers or distributers, located in terminal and interior 
markets it shall be understood and agreed that the public weights 
and grades of the market from which the grain is shipped, shall 
govern. ; 
Rule 26. Off Grades: It shall be the duty of re- 
ceivers, track-buyers, and distributers of grain on regular market 
terms, to notify sellers of any failure to grade, so that they will 
receive such notice within 24 hours from the date of inspection, 
giving the grade of the grain, whereupon it shall be the duty of 
the sellers receiving such notice to agree upon a discount with the 
buyer or to wire disposition at once. Off-grade grain sold for 
the account of shippers shall not apply on contract, 

Rule 27. Routing on Grain Sold Delivered: Grain sold 
delivered shall be deliverable via any line at the discretion of the 
seller, unless otherwise agreed at time of sale. When such ship- 
ments are routed by the purchaser, the carrier becomes the pur- 
chaser’s agent, and the seller’s liabiliy ceases when he furnishes 
bill of lading in accordance with the purchaser’s instructions. 

Rule 31. Seller’s Inspection: Grain sold for delivery, 
seller’s inspection, shall be covered by an inspection certificate of 
the grade contracted. The submission of a certificate of a lower 
grade to apply on a contract for a higher grade, shall be authority 
for the buyer to sell the grain, represented by such certificate, 
for the account of whom it may concern, and proceed to buy-in, 
extend or cancel the original contract for account of the seller, 
notifying him at once, of such action. 

Rule 38. Condition Guaranteed Upon Arrival: (a) 
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When grain is sold with condition guaranteed at destination, and 
destination is given in the original billing instructions, it shall be 
the duty of the buyer to ascertain by inspection, or otherwise, the 
condition or grade of the grain and report same to shipper so 
that he will receive such report or notice within forty-eight hours 
after the arrival of the grain at said destination. In case the 
buyer fails to ascertain and report the grade or condition, as pro- 
vided above, he shall waive all rights under the guaranty of the 
contract. Diversion of the shipment by the buyer to some point 
beyond the said destination shall constitute an acceptance of the 
grain and a waiver of the guaranty.... 

Rule 41. Contracts Made Subject to “Embargoes,” 
“Strikes” or “Cars’: (a) When contracts are made “subject to 
no penalty on account of embargoes,” shipment must be made 
within the number of days specified, plus the number of days the 
embargo is in effect; except that when the contract provides for 
shipment during a certain month or half-month, the shipment 
must be made within fifteen days after the embargo is lifted. 

(b) When contracts are made “subject to no penalty 
on account of strikes,” shipment must be made within the number 
of days specified, plus the number of days strike conditions at the 
point of origin prevent billing or loading; except that when the 
contract provides for shipment during a certain month or half- 
month, shipment must be made within fifteen days after the strike 
conditions at point of origin permit loading and billing. 

(c) When contracts are made “subject to no penalty 
on account of inability to secure cars,’ the seller must use due 
diligence in ordering and obtaining empty cars from the carrier, 
and he should, as far as possible, ship all contracts in the order in 
which sales are made. 

(d) The burden of proof shall be upon the seller to 
show that the conditions specified in sections (a), (b), and / or 
(c) above prevented shipment within contract time. 

_ (e) It shall be the duty of the seller to advise the buyer 
by wire upon or before the expiration of the contract of his in- 
ability to make shipment within contract time. Failure to wire 
as above shall make the embargo, strike and / or car clause void. 
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AMERICAN SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Issued Nov. 15, 1922, in collaboration with Nat. Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn., Am. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., and 
Nat. Assn. of Retail Grocers. 


DEES SPECIALTY ORDER 
MAN UFACTURER—W HOLESALER—RETAILER 


It is the obligation of each and every manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer: 


1. Ever to be mindful of and guided by the fundamental 
principle that they are engaged in a business affected by a great 
public interest and serving a paramount public purpose, where- 
fore they should constantly and earnestly strive, at all times, to 
elevate it to the highest plane of efficiency, integrity and useful- 
ness ; y 

2. Always to deal each with the other in a true spirit 
of justice, amity, courtesy and tolerance, and in pursuance of the 
elementary conception of right and honorable business conduct 
“which should and must prevail in a society built upon the sure 
foundation of a democracy, organized in harmony with the most 
enlightened civilization in history, and finally directed to preserve 
individual opportunity and free and fair competition in the en- 
hancement of the general welfare. 


MANUFACTURER 


It is the particular obligation of the manufacturer : 


1. To produce and merchandise only products which 
are pure and wholesome in composition, true to representation, 
properly put up, packed and shipped, and comply, in all respects, 
with all applicable laws ; 

2. To aid the wholesaler and retailer, insofar as it lies 
within his power so to do, in preventing loss to them due to im- 
proper or excessive storage of his products; 

3. To protect the wholesaler and retailer against lia- 
bility or loss arising out of their purchase and sale of his products, 
if and where such loss is duly established to result from his fault ; 

4. To solicit no order upon the basis of a promise he 
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cannot fulfill, and to fulfill, completely and exactly, each and every 
obligation assumed by him in taking an order ; 

5. To accept no order for a quantity of his products 
which is reasonably apparent to be beyond the retailer’s ability to 
buy and duly sell; 

6. To accept no order unless and until it contains (a) 
a complete and correct printed or written statement of all the 
terms of the purchase, which terms are plainly explained to the 
retailer when the order is given; (b) the name of the salesman 
who secured it; (c) the signature of the retailer, written by him 
or for him by his duly authorized agent, in which latter event 
the personal signature of the agent shall also appear, together 
with the address of the retailer; and (d) the name of the whole- 
saler for whose account the order is taken; 

7. To deliver to the retailer, at the time the order is 
given, a true and identical copy of his order. 


RETAILER 


It is the particular obligation of the retailer: 

1. To consider and treat each and every order he gives 
as a solemn and binding contract imposing upon him an unes- 
capable legal and moral obligation to accept delivery in pursuance 
of its terms; 

2. To give no order unless and until he truly desires to 
purchase and unquestionably intends to accept delivery in pursu- 
ance of its terms ; 

3. To give no order unless and until it contains a com- 
plete and correct printed or written statement of all the terms 
of the purchase, and he fully understands such terms; 

4. To give no order unless and until he receives a true 
and identical copy; 

5. To purchase prudently and within the limitations 
of his measured ability to buy and duly sell; 

6. To store his products in a proper manner and to sell 
his older stock first; 

7. Not to divert the demand of the consumer for and 
from a particular specialty product in his stock. 


WHOLESALER 
It is the particular obligation of the wholesaler: 


1. Promptly to accept or reject an order submitted to 
him for acceptance ; 


2. Promptly to return to the manufacturer (or, at his 
option, to the American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, 
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where the order bears the stamp of that Association) an order 
declined by him; 

3. Promptly to offer the delivery of an order accepted 
by him in pursuance of its terms and to use every reasonable 
effort to secure the acceptance of its delivery by the retailer; 

4. Promptly to notify the manufacturer (or, at his 
option, the American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association, where 
the order bears the stamp of that Association) of the refusal by a 
retailer to accept the due delivery of an order given by him, re- 
turning it, stating the circumstances of the refusal; 

5. To refer no order accepted by him to either his 
salesman or the retailer for approval or confirmation ; 

6. To treat a retail order secured and presented by the 
manufacturer with the same consideration, care and dispatch as 
an order secured by his own salesman ; 

7. To store his products in a proper manner and to sell 
older stock first ; 

8. Not to divert the demand of the retailer for and 
from a particular specialty product in filling specialty orders. 
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NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted at organization 1904: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. The Broker is the connecting link between buyer 
and seller and should always maintain the dignity of his position. 


2. Absolute fairness and honesty to both buyer and 
seller is the best capital a Broker can have. 


3. A Broker should respect the rights of competitors 
and never attempt by unfair means to interfere with their business. 


4. The canner and packer, represented by any Broker 
constitute his stock in trade, and any deliberate attempt on the 
part of another Broker to unfairly interfere with a view to secur- 
ing such representation, is decidedly against good brokerage 
ethics. 


5. Co-operation among Brokers is the best way to 
strengthen their position in the business world, and anything that 
tends to add strength to the Brokers’ position, should be encour- 
aged. 


6. The division of brokerage, on the part of the Broker, 
with either buyer or seller, is the poorest way of building up a 
brokerage business and indicates that the Broker puts a low 
value on his services. Reputable buyers and sellers deprecate 
such action as being most unfair competition and it is an indica- 
tion of weakness on the part of the Broker. 


7. Brokers should always be careful that all terms and 
conditions of sale go to both buyer and seller and should exercise 
due care to see that all sales, contracts and copies thereof should 
be exactly alike and state plainly all conditions and terms of said 
sale and that both buyer and seller are furnished with same 
promptly. 

8. The Broker is a responsible agent between buyer 
and seller, and should at all times realize that fact and assume 
fairly that responsibility, standing firmly for a fair deal between 
buyer and seller. 


9. The question of arbitration is a very important one 
in transactions of the present time, and permanent Arbitration 
Boards having been established for the handling of such matters, 
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it is deemed advisable that all contracts between buyer and seller, 
should contain a clause providing for arbitration, in case of dis- 
pute arising in the fulfillment of that contract. 


10. The National Food Brokers’ Association is com- 
posed of the best brokerage talent in the country; as in union 
there is strength, all reputable Brokers should be members of this 
Association, thus enabling them to present a united front to pro- 
tect the interests of the brokerage fraternity in any case of need. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GROCERS 


Code adopted 1919; Declaration of Principles, June 
L9Z3 3 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. To consider my vocation worthy as affording me dis- 
tinct opportunity to serve society. : 

2. To elevate the standards of my vocation to a higher 
plane. 

3. Toappreciate the deep responsibility and trust placed 
in me as the distributor of foods, upon the quality of which holds 

the future health, happiness and prosperity of our nation. 

4. To hold that the exchange of my goods, my service 
and my ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, provided that the 
parties within the exchange are benefited thereby. 

5. To respect my competitors and take no undue ad- 
vantage of them, should the opportunity afford. 

6. To support my: local, state and national association. 

7. To value my citizenship and place my country and 
my flag next to my God. 

8. Believing in the university of the Golden Rule, “All 
things whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, do ye 
so unto them,” I will inculcate this idea in all my dealings. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


With a keen realization of the responsibility of the re- 
tail grocers of the United States as an important unit in the dis- 
tribution of the Nation’s food; with a full recognition and deep 
sense of appreciation of the necessity for maintaining him as an 
efficient factor for the performance of his functions to the great- 
est satisfaction and to the best interest of the consumer—and for 
the purpose of promoting equitable dealing and harmonious re- 
lationship between food trade factors—the National Association 
of Retail Grocers announces the following declarations as repre- 
senting desirable fundamentals for the guidance of manufacturers, 
wholesale distributors and retailers whose sense of fairness to the 
consuming public prompts the adoption of a business policy of 
equity, dependability and reasonable protection against trade 
piracy, and those practices which are destructive and otherwise 
conducive of being detrimental to honest merchandising, 
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SHOULD BE MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


We believe that all retail grocers should be members of 
the Local or State Associations in their respective localities. 


HAVE IDEALS AND THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS 


We believe that they should first strive to live up to the 
Code of Ethics of the National Association, and, second, learn 
about the Better Grocers’ Bureau and aim to qualify for admis- 
sion to Certified Membership. 


LICENSING THE RETAILER 


We believe that the much-discussed subject commonly 
referred to as “too many retailers’—and particularly as empha- 
sized in the facts given in the report of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry—demands the thoughtful study of the public 
as well as the trade itself; while a plan of state licensing may be 
effective for developing constructive restriction, we are not in 
favor of such legislation until the same may be solved and finally 
developed through the process of orderly economic research with 
subsequent practical control, and not through the haphazard ex- 
pediency of political influence. 


ENDORSE ESTABLISHED CHANNELS 


We regard the established methods of distribution—from 
producer or manufacturer to wholesaler and from wholesaler to 
retailer—as providing a logical and natural channel of distribu- 
tion, which has been developed to meet the demands of progress 
and endured the test of time, and which will continue to perform 
the functions of distribution more economically than any so-called 
more direct methods, entirely to the extent that those factors 
operate efficiently and with fairness, one to the other. 


RECOMMEND PRICE SUPERVISION 


We believe in the principle of the minimum resale price 
or such other proposals of standard price control as will provide 
reasonable and equitable protection to the public which is de- 
ceived by the reckless price-cutter, who destroys the best interests 
of manufacturer, distributor and consumer by methods of trade 
piracy of this kind. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD PROTECT 


We believe manufacturers should voluntarily adopt such 
measures as they are legally permitted to, and we do not consider 
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that a manufacturer is properly supporting his distributors— 
either wholesale or retail—when he does not exercise every effort 
within his power to prohibit slaughtering prices of his brands by 
the distributor who resorts to unfair methods of competition. 


SELLING BELOW COST IS UNFAIR AND DECEPTIVE 


We believe that it is unfair competition for identified, 
trade-marked goods, especially, to be sold below cost, and com- 
mend any efforts which are made to control, prohibit or abate this 
practice. 

Z POSITION ON CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 

We do not recommend co-operative buying and do not 
subscribe to the policy that a retail grocer should go into the 
wholesale business in order to maintain his position as a retailer ; 
but, when competitive conditions cannot be met through obtain- 
ing merchandise from regular channels, and when, in such cases, 
he is of the opinion that the wholesale function can be performed 
more economically by the process of co-operative buying—and 
when. through such conditions retailers of their own initiative and 
enterprise and with their own capital, adopt such protective meas- 
ures, then we believe they.are entitled to every consideration as 
wholesalers and should not be deprived of the fullest privilege 
to buy any article which they may need in order to render the 
most efficient service to those who have joined in co-operation for 
this purpose. ¢ 


WHOLESALER IS AN ASSEMBLER 


We regard the wholesaler as an assembler, performing 
an essential function of distribution which must of necessity be 
rendered by some particular agency. Therefore, the wholesale 
or assembling function is this and nothing more, no matter who 
performs it, so long as the goods are assembled at a given loca- 
tion—the wholesaler’s warehouse—for distribution to retail stores 
and we do not believe anyone performing such a function should 
be denied the privilege of purchasing direct from the manufac- 
turer—so long as the same prices are made to all assemblers per- 
forming the wholesale function without secret rebates, advertising 


allowances or special service to any particular one to the disad- 
vantage of others. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPROVED 


We believe in the quantity discount; so long as it is 
based only upon the difference in cost of handling and not cal- 
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culated upon an excessive differential which places the smaller 
buyer at an unfair disadvantage, and only so long as this discount 
is allowed to all buyers with equal service in the way of calling 
for orders and delivery of goods. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION SHOULD BE REGULATED 


We believe that all unfair competition practices are un- 
lawful and detrimental to public welfare. We therefore approve 
of any effort made to control or stop such practices. 


TRADING STAMPS AND GIFT SCHEMES. DECEPTIVE 


We believe gift schemes, trading stamps and coupons of 
all kinds are detrimental to good merchandising and deceptive to 
the public. 


FACTORY STORES NOT NECESSARY 


This class of stores are distinctly an uncalled for, un- 
warranted, and un-American encroachment upon the business of 
the Retail Merchants of the country. We believe that if a firm is 
engaged in the manufacturing, banking, ship-building business, 
etc., etc., they should pay their employees such salaries as their 
services are worth and let them buy their supplies from the stores 
whose functions and business entitle them to this trade, the same 
as the manufacturer expects to sell his products profitably to his 
logical and potential customers. 


OBSERVANCE OF CONTRACTS 


We believe any retailer giving an order in good faith, 
whether for spot or future delivery should accept the same when 
tendered for delivery, unless he has, in the meantime, made ar- 
rangements with the seller which were mutually satisfactory for 
a cancellation. 


GUARANTEE AGAINST DECLINE 


We see no harm in the guarantee against decline so long 
as all buyers are given the protection and so long as it radiates 
from wholesaler to retailer. 


ADVERTISING THE RETAIL PRICE 


We find no fault with advertising the retail price if the 
margin is adequate for all types of stores and when no aspersions 
are contained in the advertising, providing that the seller who ad- 
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vertises the retail price also protects his products against the 
trade-demoralizing price-cutter. 


SALESMEN AND SERVICE MEN 


We believe that most wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
representatives come to our stores with a proposition or objective 
that has mutual advantages. They come at an expense which is 
part of the cost of distribution. Therefore, we believe all rep- 
resentatives calling at retail stores should be waited upon with 
promptness, courtesy and consideration, unless, by their acts they 
do not merit this kind of treatment. 


CREDIT 


We believe retail grocers should regard credit as their 
most valuable asset, and that it should not be abused by expecting 
any firm to grant unreasonable or habitual extensions, without a 
sufficiently acceptable excuse based upon reasons that are not 
leading towards disaster. In granting credit to consumers, we 
also believe that retail grocers should be governed entirely by the 
responsibility of the individual customers and not permit disre- 
gard of terms which should, in all cases, be clearly agreed upon 
when the account is opened. 


DISCOUNTS 


We believe cash discounts are a premium that is offered 
for promptness and retail grocers should not expect to take them 
when they have not earned the premiums by payment within the 
period for which they are offered. 


HONEST ADVERTISING 


The retail grocer is urged to be scrupulously exact in his 
publicity of food information and descriptions; it is likewise im- 
portant he should co-operate with the Local Better Business 
Bureaus of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, in re- 
porting and helping to stamp out questionable and deceptive prac- 
tices of all kinds, and particularly those pertaining to the matter 
of food and its distribution. 


THE RETAIL GROCER’S RESPONSIBILITY TO SOCIETY 


We believe that the retail grocer occupies a position of 
great responsibility and of trust upon which the health of our 
nation largely depends. The manner in which he should regard 
this responsibility and perform his functions is embodied in the 
following: 
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A GOOD GROCER’S CREED 


I believe that the service which I may render as a good 
grocer is of vital importance to the life and well-being of my fel- 
low-citizens, In view of this, I consider that my business places 
upon me a trust which I regard as an honor and a rare privilege ; 
therefore, I will conscientiously safeguard my customers’ inter- 
ests, for I would not betray this trust. 

Realizing that I stand as a sentinel at one of the cross- 
roads which leads to the health of our people, I strive, at all times 
to handle only foods of dependable freshness, reliable quality, full 
nutriment and unquestioned standards. In order to do this, I 
must know merchandise thoroughly ; therefore, I study the goods 
which I handle so that I may most intelligently buy and offer for 
sale only such foods as will protect my customers—by keeping 
them well, enabling them to work and to be happy. 

Not only must I know all about the goods which I sell, 
but I must also distribute them upon an economical basis. I must 
be a good business man and operate my store efficiently by elimi- 
nating all guess-work and all waste, so that my cost of doing busi- 
ness may not be greater than is necessary to cover the service 
which I render. 

Since a laborer is worthy of his hire, I must price my 
goods so that I can pay these expenses and make a reasonable 
profit on my business and on the investment of time, skill, energy 
and money which it represents; so as to provide for my family 
and lay aside a fair surplus for that period when adversity may 
overtake me or when old age makes me less active and less able 
to meet the rigorous requirements of the grocery business. 

I must conduct a sanitary store, which should be just a 
little better, cleaner and more tidy than the requirements of any 
law; and I should, by all means, set a good example to my em- 
ployees, mentally, morally and physically. 

I believe in the spirit of and strive to practice the policy 
of the golden rule—not only with my customers and the people in 
my employ—but also with my competitor and the firms from 
whom I buy. 

Since the industry in which I am making my living, and 
to which I am devoting my time and talents, can be no better than 
it is made by those engaged i in it, I must do my full part in helping 
to elevate the standard of the entire and vastly comprehensive 
food distributing machinery of our great nation. In order to 
do this I recognize, that, alone, I can do but little; collectively, 
however, with my fellow grocers, great things can and will be 
accomplished. Therefore, I am a member of the Local Retail 
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Grocers’ Association in the city or town where I do business ; and 
through this agency I take my place in the business, civic and 
social affairs of the community which affords me an opportunity 
for developing my talents and for making a livelihood—and thus 
I perform my duties of citizenship as a representative of the great 
industry of which I am proud to be an active part. 

But this is not enough; so I see to it that my Local As- 
sociation is co-operating actively and effectively with the State 
Organization, which, in turn must do its full and enthusiastic part 
in helping to carry out, and get behind, the constructive service 
which the National Association of Retail Grocers is striving to 
render. 


While this is all very well, I still do not feel that I am 
really fulfilling my obligation unless I constantly make an intelli- 
gent, whole-hearted and sincere effort to carry a message of this 
work to my neighbor grocer who is not a member, or who says 
he does not believe in organization. Therefore, I make it my 
personal business to eventually secure his interest and convince 
him that he should also support these activities in which I believe; 
and which I persistently help to make more efficient in every prac- 
tical manner. 

This being my creed, I regard a faithful performance of 
these self-imposed obligations as my sacred duty to God, my 
family and my fellow-man. 


BETTER GROCERS’ BUREAU 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I am an American citizen. 

I pay all my obligations promptly. 

I conduct a sanitary store. 

I do not open for business on Sunday. 

I operate my store as I would like to see the other fellow con- 
duct his. 

I keep practical records of my business. 

I will co-operate in furnishing figures for statistical purposes 
when called upon to do so. 

T am a member of the Local Association in my city. 
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NATIONAL HAIRDRESSERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted September 1923: 


CODE, OFZE THICsS 


1. That for the ultimate good of all, selfishness and 
jealousy should be shunned and that “Forget Self, Our Profes- 
sion First” should ever be our motto. 

2. That the spirit of fair dealing, co-operation and 
courtesy should govern relations between members of the pro- 
fession. 

3. That a business should be developed on the basis of 
quality and service rather than price. 

4. That products or treatments should be advertised 
only in a truthful manner and that in advertising, or any publicity, 
the prior rights of others should not be infringed either by spoken 
or printed word or picture. Do not copy that which belongs 
solely to another ; be original. 

5. That information given in confidence by one member 
to another in any matter of business should not be divulged to 
customers or others or used to the detriment of the informant. 

6. That reports of unfair practices should be very 
carefully investigated, association meetings affording opportuni- 
ties. Do this with thoroughness and fairness. 

7. That a member should constantly seek to improve 
the quality of his products and work in order to develop business 
and increase the value of the profession’s good will in the com- 
munity. 

8. That making a special price below the cost of pro- 
duction or service is detrimental to the profession’s best interests 
and should not be resorted to as a matter of business policy to 
attract new customers with the idea of raising prices later. 

9. Member should always have the courage to ask a 
fair remuneration for all work, resting assured that it will be 
more profitable to lose some work than to secure any in which 
there is a temptation to resort to questionable methods in order 
to avoid financial loss in its execution. 

10. The young employer who starts with a small capital, 
and personally does all or most of his work should remember the 
honorable nature of his calling and never make the mistake of 
supposing that because he does his own work he should do it for 
less than his neighbor who employs assistants. On the contrary 
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his work should be more painstaking, therefore better and be 
better paid. It is only by practicing this that a reputation can 
be created and a business expanded. 

11. That members of the profession should not single 
out customers of other parlors with the intent of securing patron- 
age by special prices below the cost of production ; nor by deroga- 
tory remarks concerning such other parlors should business be 
sought. 

12. Every establishment should have exact and sys- 
tematic bookkeeping, and all work should be checked up and 
proved, and the following made a standard rule: Never permit 
a charge to be made and entered on the books that cannot be 
proved by competent evidence in a Court of Justice to be a fair 
price. 

13. That in relations with the general public fair deal- 
ing and courtesy should prevail and the members should endeavor 
to maintain a reputation in the community as intelligent, honest, 
efficient and courteous professionals, whom the public can trust 
implicitly. 

14. While it is not true that in disputes with customers 
the customers are always right, members should always, wherever 
possible, give the customer the benefit of the doubt. 

15. When a young competitor of integrity and ability 
enters the ranks, welcome him or her and help with information 
and assistance which will enable him or her to overcome difficul- 
ties we had so much trouble in surmounting ourselves. We may 
earn gratitude and in any event we will be raising the tone of 
the profession by improving those who might otherwise reflect 
discredit and distrust on the profession. 

16. That employers should not attempt to obtain an 
employee of another employer’s working force unless such em- 
ployee should have made application without solicitation. 

17. A proprietor should not wrongly put the blame for 
any shortcoming on an employee so as to save the establishment 
itself from blame. 

18. Members should always attend their association 
meetings so as to keep posted on events and to influence the wel- 
fare of the profession. 

19. Officers of Associations having been given positions 
of signal honors of great trust should not wilfully use their high 
office for means of promoting their business or for personal gain. 

20. Fraudulent or exaggerated beauty parlor insurance 
claims reflect upon the whole profession and ipso facto raise the 
premium, or prevent the reduction of the existing permium on 
such insurance to all others engaged in this profession. 
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21. The world is always changing, perfection is never 
attained; nobody ever acquires the summit of wisdom; there is 
always something to be learned, therefore encourage yourself and 
your employees to read, to learn, and to observe, new ideas, new 
methods, new improvements for your own good and for the wel- 
fare of the public. 

22.7 (Cleanliness is) néxt to -godliness.: “‘Look Your 
Best,” not as an end in itself, but as a means to the improvement 
of happiness and health; keep your corners clean; keep your 
parlors always in a sanitary condition; insist on the highest de- 
gree of personal cleanliness among all operators in your establish- 
ment; also insist upon perfect sterilization of all implements em- 
ployed in the performance of every phase of your work. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
Adopted June 22, 1923: 


THE HARDWARE MERCHANT’S ETHICAL CODE 


1. Acting as purchasing agent for his community, it is 
the hardware merchant’s function to keep informed of the 
merchandise essential to the convenience, comfort and resultful 
living of the people of such community, and to supply those needs 
intelligently and economically. : 

2. He should maintain his position in the economic 
organization by courteous and efficient service, reasonable prices 
and consistent integrity in his relations with those from whom he 
buys and those to whom he sells. 

3. He should place merchandise orders in good faith. 
No circumstance justifies ordering beyond anticipated needs, in 
the expectation of cancelling, giving an order for immediate con- 
venience without intention of actually owning the goods involved, 
or refusing to accept goods purchased by him and shipped to him 
in good faith. 

4. He should not return goods received on regular 
order without permission from the seller, and then only in accord 
with mutual understandings, nor should such permission be re- | 
quested after a lapse of a reasonable time. 

5. Deduction should never be made from an invoice to 
compensate for damages to, or loss of merchandise in transit for 
which the shipper is not responsible. 

6. Any shortage in shipment, or discrepancy between 
the shipment and order, should be immediately reported to the 
shipper. 

7. The merchant’s obligations to those from whom he 
buys should always be paid according to sound business practice. 
In no case should any such be deferred without the creditor’s con- 
sent. 

8. Cash discounts should never be deducted after the 
discount date. 

9. Prices quoted by sellers should not be divulged to 
other sellers, or misused in any other manner. 

10. The hardware merchant should keep faith with his 
fellow hardware merchants and seek the public’s patronage only 
upon the basis of sound merchandising policies, truthful advertis- 
ing, constructive salesmanship and efficient and faithful service. 
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11. He should contribute his full share to the advance- 
ment of the retail hardware trade by co-operating in every way 
possible to raise its standards and make its service most efficient. 

12. In his relationship with other merchants the hard- 
ware merchant should do as he would like to be done by, scrupul- 
ously avoiding any unfair or questionable act or practice, either to 
gain the favor of a manufacturer or wholesaler or to win the 
patronage of the public. 

13. He should exemplify the highest type of alert and 
active citizenship, having in mind that permanent success depends 
upon the measure with which he conforms to the laws of state 
and nation, performs all duties of citizenship and helps to promote 
the public welfare. He should give his best judgment and effort 
to all movements affecting the common good and work for the 
benefit and progress of the community. 

14. He should refuse the use of his name in the pro- 
motion of any questionable enterprise and use his influence to 
safeguard the people of his community against the exploitation of 
unworthy causes or enterprises of doubtful consequence. 

15. The hardware merchant should be a man of char- 
acter, truthful in his relationships, just in his decisions, and fair 
in his conduct affecting his fellowmen. He should recognize that 
the reward of enduring respect can be won by conscientious ad- 
herence to right. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HAT MANUFACTURERS 
Adopted March 20, 1924: 


CODE, OF ETHICS 


Holding it to be the duty of everyone engaged in the hat 
industry to cooperate in every effort to build up the industry and 
make it of the greatest possible service to the American public, 
and to refrain from all practices that are injurious to the business 
as a whole and to those engaged in it, we the members of the 
National Association of Hat Manufacturers, Inc., enunciate this 
code of good business practices for the guidance of our members 
and their employees and all others engaged in the industry. 


The Member’s Relations with His Employees 


Recognizing that the industry will prosper only when 
harmonious relations exist between the employer and his em- 
ployees, our members will-be guided in their treatment of em- 
ployees by the basic principles of justice and square dealings. 

They shall not advocate or encourage any movement 
that has as its object an unfair advantage for employers over their 
employees ; 

They shall employ, promote, demote or dismiss employ- 
ees solely on the basis of their efficiency in performing the work 
desired ; 

They shall study the individual employee in order justly 
to determine his ability and the work of which he is capable ; 

They shall pay a fair wage for a fair day’s work; 

They shall interest themselves in the personal welfare 
of their employees, and encourage and assist them in thrift and 
self-advancement; be sympathetic with them in trouble, and 
render them reasonable and substantial assistance when possible; 

They shall extend to their employees in all of their re- 
lations with them, that courtesy which they expect of others; 

They shall instruct their employees fully as to this code 


of correct practices so that it shall be made as effective as is pos- 
sible. 


The Member's Relations with Those from Whom He Buys 


We accept the principle that those from whom we buy 
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are rendering to us a service and through us a service to the en- 
tire community ; 

Our members shall render every courtesy to salesmen or 
representatives desiring to sell a commodity or a service in which 
the member is interested ; 

They shall, if they make rules as to the time and place of 
seeing salesmen, observe such rules as carefully as they expect 
salesmen to observe them ; 

They shall keep ‘appointments with salesmen and facili- 
tate the conduct of their business so as to avoid needlessly wast- 
ing the salesman’s time ; 

They shall observe truth and honesty in all their inter- 
views with salesmen, and make no misleading statements in an 
effort to secure lower prices ; 

They shall not reveal prices quoted to them without the 
consent of the one making the quotation ; 

They shall, if quotations are sought under given condi- 
tions, and later it is found advisable to change the conditions of 
purchase, give to all salesmen who have made quotations an equal 
opportunity to change their quotations in accordance with the 
changed conditions, if the latter so desire; 

They shall fix terms of payment, and place of delivery 
by mutual consent at the time of purchase, and will carry out the 
letter and spirit of these terms; 

They shall take only those discounts which are provided 
for at the time of purchase, and only when payment is made with- 
in the discount time limits specified ; 

When they request extensions which are granted with- 
out interest being charged therefor, they shall not take discount 
for anticipation of payment; 

They shall not attempt to make an arbitrary adjustment 
or settlement of differences not in accordance with written or 
verbal agreement made ; 

They shall not attempt to obtain redress in adjustments 
by threat to discontinue business relations ; 

They shall vigorously discourage the misbranding of the 
merchandise they buy ; 

Neither they nor their employees acting as purchasing © 
agents shall accept any gratuity, commission or unethical indirect 
profit for their personal gain in connection with purchases they 
may make; 

They shall be willing at all times through an efficient 
but disinterested medium to arbitrate any differences arising be- 
tween themselves and those from whom they buy. 
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The Member’s Relations with His Competitors 


The members pledge themselves to maintain cordial and 
friendly relations with others engaged in the industry ; to practice 
clean and honorable competition; to encourage and work for 
higher ideals of business morality. 

Members shall not endeavor to disturb the harmonious 
relations existing between his competitor and his competitor’s 
employees ; 

They shall not make false statements, or circulate harm- 
ful rumors respecting a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or 
his business, financial or personal standing ; 

They shall respect the patent rights of their competitors 
and will not knowingly simulate their trademarks, tradenames, 
slogans or advertising matter ; 

They shall not solicit or encourage the cancellation of 
orders previously placed in good faith with their competitors, or 
accept orders placed in lieu of such orders unjustly and unfairly 
cancelled ; 

They shall when differences arise between themselves 
and competitors endeavor to arbitrate them. 


The Member’s Relations with the Government 


Members shall inform themselves of the laws—local, 
state, and national—which particularly affect the conduct of their 
business, so that they can intelligently and conscientiously observe 
such laws; 

They shall assist government officials in the enforcement 
of such laws; 

They shall refrain from all practices which are con- 
trary to the law or the public welfare. 


The Member's Relations with His Customers 


We recognize the principle that we can prosper only as 
our customers prosper, and we pledge ourselves to cooperate in 
those movements promoting the interests of the wholesale and re- 
tail hat dealers, in the hope of bringing about a spirit of friend- 
ship and cooperation for the promotion of our mutual interests. 

Members shall not take advantage of any buyer’s ignor- 
ance and shall see that all statements made to buyers are truth- 
ful and candid ; : 

They shall not misrepresent to buyers their products 
nor the products of their competitors ; 

They shall treat the keen and the confiding buyer alike; 
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They shall promise only such deliveries as they reason- 
ably expect to make, and shall make deliveries in accordance with 


‘the terms of sale. If there arise any conditions which render it 


impossible*to make the deliveries promised they shall explain 
their réasons for non-delivery fully and truthfully. 

They shall not take advantage of customers in seasons 
of great demand, short supply or other emergencies ; 

They shall not misrepresent to buyers market conditions 
in order to obtain early orders or to justify prices ; 

They shall train their salesmen to be helpful to the cus- 
tomer, to learn his requirements and to offer suitable suggestions 
so as to endeavor to prevent the customer from purchasing goods 
which are unsuitable for him, or from buying in quantities greater 
than good business judgment justifies ; 

They shall not misname their products, nor misrepresent 
the materials of which they are made, their quality, their method 
of manufacture, or place of manufacture or origin; 

They shall not give commissions, money or other things 
of value to the employees of customers for the purpose of in- 
fluencing their buying. 


Contracts 


Members shall uphold the honor and integrity of the in- 
dustry by the faithful performance of all the provisions of the 
contracts which they make, or which are made for them by their 
authorized agents. 

Realizing that most differences over contracts arise out 
of misunderstanding ; 

The members shall endeavor to make contracts to the 
end, that all the parties thereto are mutually benefited ; 

They shall make contracts that are simple in offer and 
acceptance, sufficiently formal to be valid, with all terms concisely 
expressed, avoiding the use of obscure language and “joker” 
clauses ; 

They shall endeavor to carry out both the spirit and 
letter of their contracts ; 

They shall recognize a verbal contract to be as valid as 
a written one; 

They pledge themselves to arbitration by disinterested 
parties of all differences arising out of contracts. 


Advertising 
Members shall not place advertising contracts in medium, 


which after a critical analysis from a business standpoint it is 
determined will not bring a return. 
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This Code—Its Promulgation and Its Observance 


The members of The National Association of Hat Manu- 
facturers, Inc., shall at all times seek to elevate the standards of 
the hat industry by practicing the principles set forth in this code 
and by inspiring others to do so. 

Each member shall so conduct his business that the tat 
industry will not be besmirched by his own act of commission or 
omission. 

Each member recognizes that the adoption of this code 
by the Association places on all the members an obligation to 
promote the sincere and faithful adherence to the principles laid 
down in the code. 


To the Industry in General 


In promulgating this code, the members of The National 
Association of Hat Manufacturers, Inc., beg leave to suggest to 
the wholesale and retail hat dealers of the country, that the hat 
industry will be greatly benefited, if all engaged in the industry 
willbe guided in their business conduct by the principles here 
enunciated. 

Economical factory management demands an even flow 
of business throughout the year, with the elimination of the peaks 
of high pressure production and the valleys of low pressure pro- 
duction. In this way only can a manufacturer maintain an effici- 
ent and contented working organization. Deliveries cannot be 
made of perfect merchandise, well made, carefully inspected, 
properly packed and delivered in time to meet the needs of the 
wholesaler or retailer unless the buyer of hats anticipates his 
future needs and thus gives the manufacturer ample time to 
fabricate the merchandise. We, therefore, ask buyers to place 
their orders as soon as they can reasonably determine their needs 
—to confirm such orders immediately ; to refrain from the arbi- 
trary cancellation of orders, and from the unjust return of 
merchandise properly made and delivered in accordance with the 
terms of sale. 

We ask them to see our salesmen promptly when they 
call so that the salesman may conserve his time and his energy 
and increase his efficiency. 

We beg to point out to buyers that discounts are in- 
ducements which are given for the prompt payment of invoices, 
and that settlement of invoices should in fairness be made exactly 
in accordance with the terms of sale. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MEN’S STRAW HAT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted Oct. 24, 1923: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


SECTION 1. 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Relation of Members with Their 
Employes. 


1. Members shall not advocate or aid and assist others 
in any movement which seeks as its object any other than square 
dealings with their employes. 

2. Members shall interest themselves in the personal 
welfare of their employes and shall encourage and assist them in 
thrift and self-advancement, shall be sympathetic with them in 
trouble and give them substantial assistance if necessary. 

3. Members shall hire and dismiss employes solely on 
the basis of ability or disability to perform the work desired, shall 
pay a fair wage for a fair day’s work, shall study the individual 
and know wherever possible the individual abilities of their em- 
ployes and justly promote them as opportunity offers. All pro- 
motions shall be made solely on the basis of merit. 

4. Members shall instruct their employes as to the cor- 
rect standards of practice in the conduct of the business, so that 
the Code of Ethics of the National Association of Men’s Straw 
Hat Manufacturers of America be carried into effect by every 
employe. 


SECTION 2. 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with Those 
From Whom He Makes Purchases. 


1. Members shall extend courtesy to all salesmen or 
representatives inquiring for business. It is thoroughly good con- 
duct to decline to see salesmen who desire to present subjects of 
no interest to the member. 

2. The time of salesmen shall not be needlessly wasted 
in having and completing interviews. 

3. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements shall be made to secure lower 
prices, nor shall prices of competitive firms be shown to each 
other. 

4. It is unethical to cancel an order placed and accepted 
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in good faith if manufactured and delivered in accordance with 
the terms of sale. 

The terms of payment governing the purchase and 
place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase 1s 
made and carried out to the letter. Discounts shall be taken only 
if payment is made within the discount time limit specified. 

6. Arbitrary adjustment or settlement of differences 
not in accord with written or verbal agreements is unethical. 

7. Members shall not seek to obtain redress in adjust- 
ment by threat to discontinue business relations. 

8. Members shall not correct errors in purchasing by 
rejection or non-acceptance of goods on invented falsities. 

9. Members or their purchasing agents shall not ac- 
cept any gratuity, commission, allowance or any indirect profit in 
connection with any purchases. 


SECTION 3. 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member's Relations with His 
Competitors. 


1. Members shall strive to maintain cordial and friendly 
relations with others in their industry. 

2. Members shall practice clean and honorable competi- 
tion and shall lead, where possible, to establish higher ideals of 
business morality. 

3. Members shall not make false or disparaging state- 
ments, either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors respect- 
ing a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or his business, finan- 
cial or personal standing, nor will members simulate the trade- 
mark, trade-name, cartons, slogans or advertising matter of their 
competitors, neither shall members infringe the patent rights of 
competitors. 

4. Members shall not solicit cancellation of or accept 
orders previously placed with competitors, but shall consider an 
order placed with a competitor as a closed incident. 


SECTION 4. 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with the 
Government. 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. Members shall inform themselves on the provisions 
and decisions of the United States Income Tax Law, so that their 
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annual report will comply with the law, and be found correct in 
all particulars by government inspectors. 

3. Members shall inform themselves concerning the 
laws regulating the correct marking of the materials used in their 
products, and shall co-operate with the proper authority in the 
enforcement of such existing laws. 


SECTION 5. 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with His 
Customers. 


1. The basis of the relationship of our Association and 
its members with the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and its members and all others to promote the interests of retail 
merchants and business in general, shall be such as will induce 
a spirit of friendship and a full measure of co-operation for the 
promotion of mutual interests. 

2. Members shall take advantage of no man’s ignor- 
ance and shall see that employes are truthful and straightforward, 
and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge. Shall treat the 
keen and confiding buyer alike. 

3. Members’ salesmen shall be trained to be more than 
mere order takers. Their salesmen shall offer the customer 
suitable suggestions, learn his requirements, and then give him 
the benefit of his experience and advice so that he may buy wisely. 

4. Customers shall not be overloaded with goods, nor 
shall they knowingly be permitted to select goods not suitable for 
their stores without a diplomatic word of caution from the sales- 
man. 

5. There shall be one price to all buyers in the same 
class and under similar conditions. The purchasing capacity of 
the buyer shall have no relation to the services given him—the 
same measure of consideration to be rendered at all times to the 
small merchant as to the man having a large volume of business. 

6. Members shall not take unfair advantage of cus- 
tomers in seasons of great demand, short supply, or in any other 
emergencies. ; 

7. Misnaming of goods as regards the materials of 
which they are composed, their quality, their method, or place of 
manufacture or origin is unethical. 

8. Any wilful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tions or supply to justify prices charged is unethical. 
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SECTION 6. 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Making and Executing of 
Contracts. 


1. Contracts shall be made that all of the parties to the 
contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract shall be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the consideration concisely 
expressed and an object unquestionably legal. It should avoid 
obscure language and the so-called “joker” clauses. 

3. The terms of the contract shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit of the agreement. 

4. The word-of-mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract and must be faithfully carried out. 

5. Members shall always uphold the honor and integrity 
of their industry by faithful performance of all of the provisions 
of the contracts, both written and verbal, which they make, or 
which are made by authorized agents in their employ. 

6. It is unethical to cover possible oversight or errors 
in either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or 
clauses which are capable of two interpretations. 


SECTION 7. 


Rules of Conduct to Cover Certain Well-Known Violations of 
Ethical Practice. 


1. Members of this association shall not give commis- 
sions, money, or other things of value to the employes of cus- 
-tomers for the purpose of influencing their buying powers. 

2. Advertising shall not be purchased unless, when 
critically analyzed from a business standpoint, the medium offered 
is calculated to bring a return. Advertising for any other reason 
is unethical. 

3. We deplore practices of certain concerns and their 
salesmen who offer bootleg liquor to their customers and urge the 
discontinuance of this practice as a matter of law enforcement and 
good business ethics. 


SECTION 8. 


Provisions Respecting the Code and the Obligation of Its 
Observance. 


1. Members of the National Association of Men’s 
Straw Hat Manufacturers of America shall at all times seek to 
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elevate the standards of the furnishings and hat industries by 
practicing the ethical standards set forth in this code and in in- 
spiring others in the industry to do likewise. 

2. Each member who conducts his business so that his 
own honor will never be besmirched by his own act or omission 
will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire furnishings and hat 
industries. 

3. The adoption of this code by the National Associa- 
tion of Men’s Straw Hat Manufacturers of America places an 
obligation on all its members to sincere and faithful performance 
of the rules of conduct so set down. 

It is the duty of every member of this Association to 
exert every possible effort to promote among their salesmen in 
their relations with buyers, a strict observance of honest business 
methods. 

Salesmen shall be cautioned at all times to avoid misrep- 
resentation to promise only that which they have a reasonable as- 
surance their house can perform. 
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IOWA HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Dec. 14, 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Our efforts to carry out the principles which we have 
been placed upon this Earth to accomplish, shall have in them a 
note of sympathy for the common cause of humanity. 

Our aim and endeavor will be to rise to that standard of 
citizenship that grows outward in an ever widening circle from 


the individual, and to stand in the center of the widest circle and 


try to do all those things that will be a benefit to society. 

Our duties to our God and to mankind shall be the in- 
spiration that shall guide us in the responsibilities that come be- 
fore us. 

In view of this and believing in the great fundamental 
moral principles, the recognition of which is necessary to the at- 
tainment of the best in any profession or line of endeavor, and 
recognizing that in the conduct of our business as Hotel Men, we 
owe certain duties and obligations to the public, to each other, to 
our employees, and to ourselves, we subscribe to the following 
Code of Ethics: 


First—Good Name. We know that every hotel, as well 
as every individual, is bound to have a reputation, either good or 
bad; that a hotel’s richest asset is a Good Name; that to have a 
good name, a hotel must be conducted so that every daughter, 
wife and mother, while there as a guest, be conscious of the same 
feeling of security, protection and respect which she feels in her 
own home. 

Second—Professional Integrity. Experience has demon- 
strated that in the long run unfair and questionable methods are a 
detriment, financialy as well as otherwise, and that honesty and 
fairness in dealing with other members of our profession are es- 
sential to the best interests of every hotel. 

Third—Public Confidence. No hotel can come into its 
own unless it enjoys the confidence of the community and the 
traveling public. It shall be our purpose to serve our guests and 
patrons cheerfully and without discrimination, and to give the 
best service possible without sacrificing that return to which we 
are fairly entitled. ; 

Fourth--Employees. We realize that the nature of our 
business makes us necessarily dependent, in large measure, upon 
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the organization of employees by whom our business is carried 
on. We include our employees with ourselves in the application 
of the rule that each is entitled to a fair and just reward for his 
efforts and we believe in the payment of a fair and honest com- 
pensation to employees and in giving to them every consideration 
that fair and honest men and women are entitled to in the busi- 
ness intercourse of every-day life, to the end that the co-operation 
between management and employees, essential to the largest meas- 
ure of success, may be attained. 

Fifth—Our Guests. We know that a hotel cannot limit 
its service and attention merely to furnishing meals and lodging 
at a given rate. Such policy can never make any hotel a good 
hotel. We believe that in the fulfillment of the best service of 
which a hotel man may be capable, the guests are entitled to 
breathe fresh air, in a clean house, where a cheerful atmosphere 
prevails. Our aim shall be to have every guest depart, hoping to 
come again. 

Sixth—The Man Behind. We appreciate that the suc- 
cess of every business or institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of one man, that to make a hotel what it should be and the most 
and best that it may be, the proprietor or manager or directing 
head of the business must measure up to his responsibilities as a 
man and as a citizen. The success of the business will be mani- 
fested in direct ratio with the degree of conscientious fulfillment 
by “the man behind” of his obligations to God and country. 


THE GREETERS OF AMERICA 
Prize code, 1923, by Allan G. Hurst, Worcester, Mass.: 


THE GREETER CODE OF ETHICS 


1. Duty to Our Creator. We will strictly adhere to 
those obligations which all men owe to their Maker, that we may 
conduct ourselves primarily as God-fearing men. 

2. Devotion to Our Flag. We consecrate ourselves to 
a love and devotion for the flag under which we hold citizenship, 
and stand prepared to defend that flag at all hazards and under 
any circumstances, whether in peace or in war, in discussion or in 
argument, in illness or in health, in poverty or in wealth, in humble 
station or in positions of great power and influence. 

3. Honor. We will be honorable. Honorable in the 
protection of the good name of a woman. Honorable in the con- 
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duct of our own lives. Honorable in our dealings with our fel- 
low men. Honorable in all respects and in all events that we may 
answer unto ourselves and unto our fellow men with clear con- 
science. 

4. Brothers of Mankind. We will be brothers to all 
mankind. We will assist our fellow men by following the pre- 
cepts of brotherly love. We will lend a helping hand to a brother 
in distress and cheer and aid him over the rough spots of life, 
that we may in turn be helped by our fellow men. We will exert 
our every effort toward practicing those principles which tend to 
elevate instead of to subordinate, to advance instead of to retreat, 
to assist instead of to hinder, to love instead of to hate, to create 
friends instead of enemies. 

5. Co-operation With Our Employers. We will co- 
operate with instead of agitate against our employers. We will 
give to them the utmost in our ability for the furtherance of the 
progress of their enterprises. We will discharge our duties, not 
in the sense of giving so many stipulated hours of labor, but will 
maintain at all times, a keen interest in the advancement of their 
interests and will lend our every endeavor to make them greater 
and better establishments. We will stand in unison with our em- 
ployers against the foes of their industry at all times and under 
all conditions, that we may grow with our employers, that we may 
succeed with their success, to the end that when we arrive at 
similar stations in our careers, we may receive that same worthy 
co-operation that has contributed to the success of our employers. 

6. Equitable With Our Employees. We will be equita- 
ble with our employees. We will treat them as integral parts of 
our businesses instead of as cogs in inanimate machines. We will 
endeavor to instruct them, to give to them opportunities for broad- 
ening their scope and advancing their station in life. We will 
lend them the benefits of our experience and our ability to the 
end that they may become intelligently fitted to assume higher 
positions in our chosen industry. 

7. Reciprocity With the Public. We will conscien- 
tiously and efficiently discharge our every obligation to our great 
employer, “The Public,” that he may realize and understand be- 
yond question that he is receiving that for which he pays. That 
we are giving him in full measure of courtesy, hospitality, wel- 
come, attention and respect to which he is in full just reciprocity 
entitled, that the hotel industry may attain greater heights through 
intelligent and expressive catering to the wants of our clientele. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ICE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted Nov. 15, 1921: 
CODEZOR EA TICs 


First: We believe that the foundation of success in 
business is embodied in the idea of service, and that ice men should 
consider first, the requirements of their customers; and second, 
the remuneration to be considered. 

Second: Ever striving to elevate the ice business to a 
plane of the highest standing in the business and professional 
world, ice men will always stand sponsor for the quality and 
quantity of their product, and use their every effort to quickly 
and satisfactorily adjust all discrepancies and complaints. 

Third: hat service to the trade has a moral as well as 
a financial value, and upon this basis, in the exchange of service 
for profit, we will ever strive to create a bond of friendship, and 
closer relationship between the public and ourselves. 

Fourth: To use our best endeavors at all times to ele- 
vate the standards of the ice business, and so to conduct our own 
affairs that others engaged in the same vocation will find it wise 
and profitable to emulate our example. 

Fifth: That the ice business being a legitimate, honor- 
able and worthy enterprise, we will, through service and co-opera- 
tion with our patrons, endeavor to keep this idea paramount in 
the minds of both manufacturer and customer. 

Sixth: Honesty in weights, courtesy and prompt de- 
liveries being absolutely essential to the operation of our business, 
we will in the future give to this greater consideration in the 
creation of a system that will remove the short-weight evil in this 
department of our business. 

Seventh: Realizing that the ice driver is the channel 
through which flows the more profitable part of our business, 
and that he is a human element worthy of more consideration, 
we shall endeavor to create a stronger spirit of co-operation and 
co-partner relationship between him and ourselves. 

Eighth: Finally, believing in the universality and prac- 
ticability of the “Golden Rule” in business, as well as in moral 
issues, we will lend ourselves toward the practice of this prin- 
ciple, both as it relates to the man who makes, and the man who 
buys. 
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OKLAHOMA ICE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Dec. 8, 1923: 


CODE OF "ETHICS 


The manufacture and distribution of ice is, primarily, 
founded upon the idea of Service, and this Code of Ethics is 
hereby approved and adopted by the Oklahoma Ice Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the purpose of standardizing Rules of 
Correct Conduct and Business Practice for all those engaged in 
the manufacture of ice, and its distribution, in the State of Okla- 
homa; hereby endeavoring to promote the very highest of ideals 
and understanding between the members of our Association, our 
employees, the public from whom we buy and those to whom we 
sell—always remembering our duties to our State and Nation and 
their laws. 


ARTICLE I 
The Management: 


Realizing that a business receives its character and soul, 
as it were, from those in command, it must be necessary, in order 
for the fine character and soul you would wish to be reflected in 
your business, that the directing head be a man of morality phys- 
ically fit, of the highest integrity of established reputation, with 
honesty unquestioned and of credit standing in his community. 
He must be thoroughly trained and experienced in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of ice. 

To these are added kindliness, courtesy and the desire to 
be friendly, wth a pride in his occupation and an appreciation 
of the opportunity that he has to render a service to his com- 
munity. 

With these qualifications in our management, just so 
surely will the public, the business world and our employees ac- 
cept them as the characteristics of our business. 


ARTICLE II 
The Relations of Employer and Employee: 


(a) The closest relationship and co-operation should always 
manifest itself between employer and employee. These are 
successfully obtained only by impartial, equitable, fair and 
honest treatment of the employee. 

(b) The employer shall pay a just and living wage. The well- 
being, contentment and happiness of the employee shall be 
of first consideration. Efficient and honest effort shall be 
rewarded without discrimination and a continuance of em- 
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ployment be guaranteed for faithful work, in so far as is 
consistent with the seasonable character of our business. 

(c) The health and safety of our employees shall always be a 
major consideration and proper and practical safety devices 
and safety methods shall be provided for the prevention of 
accidents. 

(d) Particularly do we appreciate the fact that the Ice Sales- 
man is the man through whose salesmanship flows the more 
profitable part of our business and that he is a human ele- 
ment worthy of our greatest consideration. We realize 
that he, through his personal contact with the consuming 
public, is our sole representative, and we shall always be 
willing and ready to encourage and help him and co-operate 
with him in putting his occupation upon that high plane it 
so justly deserves. 

(e) Employees shall faithfully perform all of the duties of their 
respective positions—always serving the best interests of 
their employer—loyally maintain the rules and regulations 
made for their guidance—support the ethical standards of 
practice on which the reputation of their employer stands. 
Each employee shall at all times be willing to co-operate in 
promoting efficient and economical operation and a high 
standard of service. That his interest in the business shall 
be no less than that of his employer and that his loyalty shall 
always be his guide in promoting the success of his em- 
ployer’s business. 


ARTICLE II 
Relation of Purchaser with those from whom he Buys: 

When ever the subject is of interest to the purchaser, 
courtesy demands that we shall cordially receive salesmen and 
representatives inquiring for business. In all such interviews 
truth and honesty shall be observed. We shall make no mis- 
leading statements in order to secure special privileges or bene- 
fits nor shall we violate the confidences of a competitor. Con- 
tracts of purchase and terms of payment shall be strictly adhered 


to. 
It is by these methods that we will create confidence in 


our industry and place it upon the high and honorable plane of 
business integrity. 


ARTICLE IV 


Rules of Conduct covering the Craftsman’s Relation with his 


Fellow-craftsmen: 
(a) Business ideals, Better Business Methods and a High 
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Standard of Product and Service, can best be obtained 
through active co-operation. 

(b) Our ideal being to elevate the ice industry, as such, to the 
highest plane of business endeavor, we believe it can better 
be accomplished by 

1. Active support of our Trade Association. 

2. The maintenance of cordial and friendly relations 
with one another. 

3. Conducting clean and honorable competition that we 
may further the general welfare and prosperity of the industry at 
large. 

4. Endeavoring by our example to lead others, either 
within or without the Association, to higher ideals of business 
morality. 

5. Maintaining at all seasons a legitimate price for our 
product consistent with a fair return on our investment. 

6. At all times considering the rights of our Fellow- 
Craftsmen, ever remembering that they too have an investment 
from which they are entitled to receive a just profit. 

7. Abstaining from making false and disparaging state- 
ments, or circulating harmful rumors respecting a competitor’s 
product, or his business, personal or financial standing. 

8. Welcoming an inspection of our properties by Fel- 
low-Craftsmen, that greater efficiency may be obtained in opera- 
tion as well as in a reduction of costs, all working to the end that 
what is of benefit to one will be of benefit to all. 

9. Discouraging those from whom we buy in their 
efforts to disturb business conditions by creating over-production 
of our commodity—thereby disturbing the economic balance in a 
community reasonably and economically supplied with ice—which 
practice results so unfavorably and unprofitably to the established 
industry and the consuming public. 


ARTICLE V 
Our Duty as Citizens: 

1. That we shall observe the laws of our State and 
Nation and shall engage in no movement that is against public 
policy or public welfare. 

2. That we shall take an active interest in the civic wel- 
fare of our respective communities and shall become members of 
and support local civic and commercial associations—that we may 
thus become identified with the growth and progress of our 
community and become an integral part thereof. 

3. In order that we may protect the public as well as 
ourselves it shall be our duty to keep informed regarding all pro- 
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posed legislation and take such action as is appropriate. 

4. Charity being the greatest of all virtues, we shall 
always, willingly and whole-heartedly, do our part to relieve and 
alleviate suffering and distress—to see that the worthy needy and 
poor shall not suffer for want of our product. 


ARTICLE VI 
Our Relation with the Buying Public: 


As servants of the public our first and foremost duty is 
to the public. Our greatest efforts should be towards the build- 
ing of a better relationship and understanding and an unshaken 
confidence in the ice industry in Oklahoma. 

To encourage and foster these worthy ideals, we shall 

1. At all times be fair and honorable in our dealings 
with the public. 

2. Furnish a clean, healthful and wholesome product. 

3. Give full and honest weights. 

4. Give prompt, efficient, courteous service. 

5. Promptly and satisfactorily adjust each and every 
complaint, giving the consumer the benefit of every doubt. 

6. Follow the policy that remuneration for our product 
is secondary to the requirement of the buying public. 

7. Insist upon cleanliness, neatness, good manner and 
courtesy from our employees, especially those who come in con- 
tact with the public. 

8. Keep our plants in an orderly, inviting condition. 

9. Invite and welcome public visitation to our proper- 
ties. 

10. Maintain our prices at a fair and just level, consis- 
tent with a fair return on our investments, never taking advant- 
age of exceptional conditions or times of great stress to increase 
the same. 


Observance of Code: 


Firmly believing in Service to mankind, to our business 
competitors and companions, to the public and to our employees ; 
believing in and earnestly desiring the honest, conscientious con- 
duct of our business and industry, we pledge ourselves to a fear- 
less and faithful performance of the duties prescribed in this 
Code. We call upon and demand that the members of this Asso- 
ciation and our Fellow-Craftsmen act in accordance with these 
Rules of Conduct and so obligate themselves. 

By this pledge we affirm our belief in the universality 
and practicability of the “Golden Rule in Business’. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE CREAM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted Oct. 18, 1922: 
CODE OF EVHICS 


It is a recognized fact that unethical conduct in business 
results not only in harm to the perpetrator of the act, the person 
or firm against whom the unfair action was taken, but finally the 
whole industry engaged in the particular line of endeavor in 
which these unfair practices take place. 

More and more the idea is sinking into the minds of 
business men that business must be conducted along lines that are 
honorable, and that, while competition will always exist, there is 
such a thing as the adoption of the Golden Rule by ‘competitors, 


and that its observance makes for a successful and healthier _ 


growth of the entire industry. 

This is the thought which exists in the minds of the 
members of this Association, and which is seeking expression in 
the adoption of a Code of Ethics, or in other words the ‘“‘Golden 
Rule of the Ice Cream Industry.” 


Unfair Practices of Seller Against Buyer 


1—The use of any ingredient not known to be whole- 
some or used as an adulterant. 

2—The sale of any article as a food product or as an 
ingredient in a food product which because of its own nature or 
method of manufacture, or for any other reason, is in violation 
of local, State or Federal food laws. 

3—The use of any untrue or misleading statement, 
either verbally or in writing, concerning advertising, labeling or 
butter fat content or materials used, or place of manufacture or 
origin. 

4—Spreading of false information either by advertising, 
by printing, or by written or oral statements that may injure the 
reputation of a competitor’s goods, or cause the public to lose con- 
fidence in Ice Cream as a wholesome food product. 

S—Obtaining patronage through the bribery of buyer or 
employees of buyers, or by the payment of a percentage on the 
goods bought; money gifts, excessive advertising alowance, gifts, 
or extraordinary service. | 
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6—Commercial bribery, to customer by secret con- 
fidential rebate, long term credits, or any means which give one 
or more customers any advantage or preference not extended to 
any other customer of the same standing. 

7—Price discrimination between different purchasers or 
different localities which are not based on legitimate cost or sales 
and delivery consideration. 

8—Trade boycotts or combinations of trades to prevent 
buyers obtaining goods through customary channels. 

9—The division of territory, through the combination of 
competitors. 

10—Lottery premiums given or offering premiums of 
unequal value, the receipt of any particular premium to be de- 
termined by lot or chance. 


Unfair Practices of Competitor Against Competitor 


1—Foreign substances. Inducing a customer or com- 
petitor’s employee to introduce foreign substances into a com- 
_petitor’s goods or to otherwise injure its salability or condition. 

2—Discrediting competitor’s goods, tampering with 
goods sold by a competitor in any way for the purpose of injur- 
ing him with a customer. 

3—Bribing competitor’s employees for any purpose or 
spying on competitor’s plants. Trailing competitor’s delivery 
and sales agents. Bribing railroad employees for information 
about competitor’s shipments, or the use of any means for the 
procuring of a competitor’s business or trade secrets. 

4—Strikes. Inducing competitor’s employees to leave 
in such numbers as to disrupt his organization or embarrass his 
business. 

5—Creating false demand. Procuring breach, with- 
drawal, cancellation or delay of competitor’s contracts with cus- 
tomer by misrepresentation or by subsidizing visitors who falsely 
induce a customer to believe that a demand exists for a certain 
make of goods where no such demand in fact does exist. 

6—False costs. Making up and disseminating false cost 
sheets. 

7—Disparaging satements. Making false or harmful 
statements either written or oral, or circulating remarks calculated 
to destroy confidence in a competitor’s product, selling price, busi- 
ness or financial standing. 

8—Threats. To sue a competitor for purpose of inti- 
midation. To force a competitor out of business unless he agrees 
to keep out of certain territories. To withdraw adverising un- 
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less competitor’s advertising is excluded, or unless certain dis- 
criminatory favors are granted. To withdraw patronage from a 
firm supplying materials if same materials are sold to competitors. 

9—Claiming a monopoly. Making false claims to 
patents or trade marks or misrepresentation of the scope of 
patents or trade marks. 

10—Simulating in one’s own product a trade mark, trade 
name, cartons, slogans, advertising matter or appearance of a com- 
petitor’s product. 

11—Depriving a competitor of transportation facilities 
through bribery of railroad employees or otherwise, or the use of 
any means whereby the movement of a competitor’s product is 
hampered. 
12—Bidding up prices of raw materials to a point where 
business becomes unprofitable, for the purpose of driving weaker 
competitors out of business. 

13—Selling or offering to sell below cost or at less than 
a fair profit, to force a competitor out of a field. 

14—Giving away goods or supplies or samples. other 
than is customary in such quantities as to hamper and embarrass 
competitors, or in such volume as to have the effect of giving a 
rebate. 
15—Furnishing or offering exceptional and unusual store 
or advertising equipment to a competitor’s customers as induce- 
ment to a customer to change. 

16—Payment of bonuses to dealer’s salesmen, with or 
without the knowledge of employers, for special efforts in induc- 
ing the sale of certain goods as against competitors. 


PACIFIC ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted Nov. 15, 1922: 
A DECLARATION’ OF PRINCIPLES 


We Believe in ice cream, and in the great future that 
lies before the industry, because ice cream is the one product 
which contains all of the life giving, body building properties 
peculiar to milk, combined with a variety and palatability found in 
no other milk product. 


We Believe that all legitimate business must rest upon 
the secure foundation of a fair reward for honest service: 
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That a condition precedent to the right to engage in busi- 
ness is the assumption of this obligation of service to society ; 

That this obligation may be fully discharged only through 
the fullest measure of progress in industry ; 

That such progress may best be achieved through the in- 
telligent co-operation of those identified with any given line of 
human endeavor ; 

And that unrestrained competition, with the destructive 
practices which attend it, defeats progress and becomes a burden 
upon society. 


We Recognize, as included among such destructive 
practices : 

The use of adulterants, or of any ingredients other than 
those known to be wholesome and meritorious, or the sale of any 
article as a food product or as an ingredient in a food product 
which, because of its own nature or method of manufacture, or 
for any other reason, is in violation of local, state, or federal 
food laws; 

The misrepresentation, by word of mouth or in writing, 
of the products, processes, service or business methods of either 
ourselves or our competitors ; 

The use of any advertising copy which is not construc- 
tive in its nature, or which might tend to destroy public confidence 
in ice cream as a wholesome food; 

Price discrimination between different purchasers or 
different localities, which is not based on legitimate cost or serv- 
ice considerations ; 

Selling or offering to sell at cost or at less than a fair 
profit—or offering or rendering secret rebates or unusual and 
discriminatory service or inducements,—for the purpose of injur- 
ing a competitor ; 

We Pledge Ourselves: To conduct our businesses upon 
the basis of service and square dealing to the public, and to the 
industry of which we are a part; 

To promote, in our relations with our competitors, a 
spirit of fairness and tolerance; 

To ourselves refrain, and to discourage others, from any 
and all practices which would be detrimental to the interest of the 
public, or of the industry; 

And to co-operate in every practicable way toward 


fuller appreciation of ice cream as a wholesome, all-year-round 
food. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF ICE CREAM SUPPLY MEN 
Adopted Sep. 20, 1920: 


THE FAIR PRACTICES CODE 


The Code of the Association declares the following prac- 
tices by its member firms unfair and proof of their commission 
grounds for expulsion and full publicity. 

The Fair Practices Code shall apply to members whether 
they are manufacturers, dealers, distributors, agents, or other- 
wise engaged in any other business or occupation, so long as they 
are members of the Association. 

The Fair Practices Code shall be construed liberally with 
the intent of prohibiting any and all unfair practices and the 
construction and interpretation of each and every clause of the 
said Code as interpreted by the Board of Directors shall be bind- 
ing upon the members and shall be conclusive in all proceedings 
under Article X of the Constitution. 


SECTION I 
Unfair Practices of Seller as against Buyer 


1—Misbranding of articles as regards the materials or 
ingredients of which they are composed, their quality, their method 
or place of manufacture or origin; “inferential” misbranding, i. e., 
using trade names or descriptive terms which simulate trade 
names or descriptive terms of unadulterated or genuine goods. 

2—Bribery of buyers or other employees of customers, 
with the payment of specified percentages of the purchase price 
of all goods bought, with money, presents, excessive treats, etc., 
to obtain new business or to induce the continuance of patronage. 

3—Commercial bribery of customers by money, long 
term credits not in keeping with trade custom, excessive entertain- 
ing or any other means. 

4—False or misleading advertising concerning prices, ad-" 
vertiser’s status as a manufacturer, methods employed in the ad- 
vertiser’s business, false claims to Government or other endorse- 
ments, etc., or any advertising, printed, written or oral that comes 
within the definition of “undesirable advertising” laid down by 
the National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

5—Trade boycotts or combinations of traders to prevent 
buyers from obtaining goods through customary channels. 
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6—Sale of rebuilt articles as new products. 

7—“Leader”’ selling—i. e., selling one piece of goods at 
less than cost and recouping on others sold at the same time. 

8—Making up and disseminating false cost sheets. 

9—“Lottery” premiums—i. e., giving or offering premi- 
ums of unequal value, the receipt of any particular premium to be 
determined by lot or chance. 

10—Discrimination in prices between different pur- 
chasers or different localities, based upon other than legitimate 
cost, sales and delivery considerations. 

11—Selling food, or a product to be put into food, 
which, because of its nature or method of manufacture, or for any 
other reason, violates a local, state or federal ordinance or law. 

12—Consigning unordered goods to a possible buyer, 
with the hope that they will be used and paid for. 

13—Distribution of samples of a better grade than the 
product they are supposed to represent. 

14—Any wilful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tions or supply, either as to finished products or raw materials, 
tending to induce buyers to overbuy their requirements or con- 
tract for future deliveries to their plain loss or disadvantage. 


SECTION II 
Unfair Practices of Competitor as against Competitor 


1—Bribery of customer’s employees to introduce foreign 
substances into a competitor’s goods already purchased. 

2—Tampering with or misadjusting goods sold by a 
competitor, for the purpose of discrediting him with a customer. 

3—Bribery of competitor’s employees or spying on com- 
petitor’s plant, trailing of competitor’s delivery and sales agents, 
bribing railroad employees for information about competitor’s 
shipments, stealing or copying competitor’s blueprints, or any 
other means to the end of procuring a competitor’s business or 
trade secrets. 

4—Procuring breach, withdrawal or delay of competitor’s 
contracts with customers by misrepresentation or by any other 
means. 

5—Inducing competitor’s employees to leave in such 
numbers as to disorganize, hamper or embarrass a business. 

6—Making false or disparaging statements, either writ- 
ten or oral, respecting a competitor’s products, selling prices, 
business, financial or personal standing, etc. 

7—Threats of suits of patent infringement for selling or 
using alleged infringing products of a competitor, unless such 
threats are made in good faith. 
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8—Threatening to sue a competior for the purpose of 
intimidation. 

9—False claims to patents or misrepresentation of the 
scope of patents. 

10—Simulating in one’s own product the trade mark, 
trade name, cartons, slogans, advertising matter, or appearance 
of a competitor’s product. 

11—Converting raw materials of competitors to one’s 
own use by diverting shipments through bribery, trickery or mis- 
representation. 

12—Depriving a competitor of transportation facilities 
through bribery of railroad employees, trickery, exercise of un- 
due influence or any other means. 

13—Refusal to accept advertising upon other than ethical 
grounds. 

14Threats to withdraw advertising unless competitor’s 
advertising is excluded or unless certain discriminatory favors are 
granted. 

15—Claiming or exercising a monopoly. 

16—Obtaining estimates from competitors through bogus 
requests by a third party. 

17—Threats to withdraw patronage from a firm supply- 
ing raw materials if same raw materials are sold to competitors. 

18—Bidding prices of raw materials to a point where 
business becomes unprofitable, for the purpose of driving out 
weaker competitors. 

19—Purchasing a competitor’s unused goods, already 
sold, from a customer, and substituting one’s own goods. 

20—Threatening to force a competitor out of business 
unless he keeps out of certain territories. 

21—Selling or offering to sell below cost or at less than 
a fair profit to force a competitor out of the field. 

22—Making up and disseminating false cost sheets. 

23—Payment of bonuses to jobbers’ salesmen, with or 
without the knowledge of employers, for pushing of certain goods 
as against competitors’ goods. 

24—Giving away of goods, other than customary 
samples, in large quantities to hamper and embarrass competitors. 

25—Combinations of competitors to raise or maintain 
or bring about uniformity in prices, to divide territory or allot 
customers. 

26—Offering goods through second hands for less than 
their direct sales price. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
Adopted Sep. 6, 1918: The Life Insurance Agent’s 


CHART OF ETHICS 


IDEALS—The Mother Ideal:—tDENTITY OF INTEREST AMONG 
ALL. INSURERS, INSURED, PUBLIC 


The interests are identical, because Scientific Life In- 
surance is a Co-operation, all the lives insuring each other. Its 
companies belong—many wholly, the others mainly—to the policy- 
holders themselves, 35,000,000 now and growing steadily. Over 
97% of both the total assets and the total profits (dividends) are 
theirs. 

Thus Life Insurance is a co-operative Social Institution, 
differing in essence and practice from a commercial business. Its 
agents do not sell a commodity; they solicit fit applicants, who 
need its varied, life-long Services, and Advice in applying them. 

Our Ethical Ideals and Principles are rooted in these 
basic facts. 

Two Groups: 1. Institutional:—Embraced in our Motto, Above 
the Companes, Life Insurance. 
2. Individual:—AlIl the Professional Ideals—in 
each heart and mind. 

N. B.—Most of the Ideals, as applied in daily practice, 

become the guiding Principles. Some of the Principles 

(rightly, very few) become the compelling State Laws. 


PRINCIPLES—A. Personal:—£vER GROWING EFFICIENCY AND 
USEFULNESS 

1. Keep thinking and feeling the Ideals, institutional 
and individual. 

2. Study, study, study—Life Insurance Services; Hu- 
man nature and Needs. 

3. Improve daily habits in use of body, time, effort, 
money. 

4. Work, Work, wor! 

N. B.—These are professional Duties. On our Skill and 

Work today depend the widows and orphans of tomor- 

row. Our dependents! 
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B. In Soliciting: TRULY PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AT ALL POINTS 


The Prospect: 1. Real service: His interests ours: Ad- 
visers even more than Solicitors. 
2. All his affairs Confidential, except by express per- 
mission. 
3. Show him his Needs and the Services that fit; make 
him Want It Now. 
4. Avoid Confusing him with forms, figures or details, 
of policy or company. 
No Misrepresentations made, or Misunderstanding 
permitted. 
6. No rebating, or other discrimination. 
7. No Twisting, of own company’s policy or another’s. 


Competition: 1. All agents of all companies are “‘part- 
ners on the job” of insuring the people. 

2. Shun Competition as “bad business’—wasteful of 
effort ; breeder of evils. 

3. If really unavoidable, use methods fair to All con- 
cerned. 

4. Know when it should cease. 

5. Always leave -him a better Booster and Prospect for 
Life Insurance. 


C. Within the Agency: ACTIVE, MUTUAL HELPFULNESS 
General Agent (aided by Home Office): His it is, to— 
I. Select nt: qualified men. 
2. Teach, train, inspire; make their success his own. 
3. Weed out promptly any found bad, or proven in- 
capable. 
4. Keep out spotters, tipsters, one-case brokers, and 
other “Rake-off Men.” 
5. Cut down “Part-timers” (except apprentices) as 
fast as can replace. 


Special Agent: 1. Loyal—to agency, to company, to 
Life Insurance. 

2. An active “Lifter” in all agency doings. 

3. Never compete with fellow-agent of same company. 

4. Never bring prospect into any dispute. 


D. Between Agencies :—CORDIAL CO-OPERATION FOR THE COMMON 
GOOD 


1. Hold informal conferences of all Agency Heads— 
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careful to supplement, never to supplant or lessen, Association’s 
usefulness. 

2. No seeking other’s agent, except for promotion and 
on notice. 

3. No accepting other’s agent, without notice. 

4. No commission to other’s agent, without notice. 


LAWS—The local Life Underwriters Association Is PLEDGED TO 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE INSURANCE LAWS OF THIS STATE. 


Agents and Insurants should keep informed of the 
Penal Laws and Rulings that may be now or later 
in force here—as in most States—punishing Of- 
fences such as: 

1. Rebates (giving or receiving), or other Discrimina- 


tions. 

2. Twisting of Policies. 

3. Dishonesty or Misrepresentation. 

4. Soliciting by, or Compensation to, an Unlicensed 
person. 


N. B.—The Proper Committee will privately Investigate 
charges; will Prosecute law-breakers before Criminal 
Court or Insurance Department; will Mediate in mat- 
ters of principle and practice. Report Any Breach of 
Law to: It! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Proposed Aug. 28, 1923: 
PA PeeiHiCs OF MMUTUALTINSURANCE 


We believe and affirm that the business of Mutual Insur- 
ance is a great moral and economic force, which has been and will 
continue to be of paramount benefit to the commercial and social 
development of our country, and we declare our opposition of any 
movement which may directly or indirectly impair the solid 
foundation upon which it is builded or weaken a public confidence 
created and maintained by a record of more than 150 years of 
stability and service. 

To safeguard and protect the business of Mutual Insur- 
ance in the high degree to which it has risen, we propose and 
recommend to the membership of this Association the promulga- 
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tion of a Code of Ethics and suggest as a basis for such code con- 
sideration of the following principles: 


First. We believe that all those engaged in the business 
of Mutual Insurance should refrain from doing or saying any 
and all things which might in even the slightest degree tend to 
bring the mutual idea as applied to the business of insurance, into 
disrepute. 

Second. We believe those engaged in the business of 
Mutual Insurance should exercise a just respect and consideration 
toward competitors outside the mutual field and avoid derogatory 
statements where such statements are not fully supported by es- 
tablished facts. 

Third. We believe that we should demonstrate a full 
measure of consideration toward our mutual competitors and here 
and now emphasize the principle that the business of Mutual In- 
surance may be most properly and generally enlarged by the de- 
velopment of the field as yet unacquainted with the advantages 
of mutuality. 

Fourth. We believe that all those engaged in the busi- 
ness of Mutual Insurance should pledge themselves to a policy 
of developing their business in a manner and to the end that 
financial soundness and service shall predominate. 

Fifth. We believe in and aver that we should pledge 
ourselves to the support of such sane and equitable regulatory 
measures as will guarantee to insurance carriers and the public 
the development of the Mutual Insurance business in a competitive 
field upon a basis of financial soundness and service to its mem- 
bers. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL RETAIL JEWELERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted Aug. 27, 1922: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The Duty of the Jeweler to His Community, His Fellow 
Merchants and His Competitor 


1. That just because he has opened a store is no reason 
why the community owes him a living. Remembering that he 
went into business voluntarily, he must do his duty by assuming 
his share of the community’s obligations. 

2. He must justify his right to live in his community 
by rendering that community service based on the highest stand- 
ards of truth and honor in every transaction. 

3. He must violate no confidence of a merchant in 
other lines but mingle with others, exchange ideas and join with 
them in promoting all things that are for the common good. . 

4. He should patronize his fellow merchant whenever 
and wherever possible that the community may prosper and he 
thereby share in such prosperity. 

5. A fair profit based on the cost of doing business, 
plus a fair return on his investment, is the right of every merchant. 
Arrive at such profit and having done so, have one price to all. 
Play no favorites. Granting’ one reduction invites a second re- 
quest. 

6. Make adjustments cheerfully and give the customer 
the benefit of any doubt which may arise. A satisfied customer 
inside the store is worth a dozen disgrtntled ones on the side- 
walk. 

7. Never make a contract without reading and fully 
understanding it, but after having done so, stick to your agree- 
ment and deal with your associates in a manner that will com- 
mand trust and confidence. It is essential that we prove our- 
selves as honorable as we would have our competitors in all trans- 
actions. 

8. As unfortunate habits of giving service without 
charge have grown up with our business, it should be the duty of 
every jeweler to eliminate this evil by making a charge for all 
service. Have the courage to ask fair remuneration for any 
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work offered. It is better to be without the work than to do it 
without profit. 

9. Never advise a customer to buy an article you would . 
not buy yourself if you were in his position. Never urge a cus- 
tomer to buy beyond his means. If it means taking advantage 
of the other fellow, don’t do it. 

10. When a new competitor enters the field, welcome 
him and help him to information and assistance that will enable 
him to overcome the difficulties we had so much trouble in sur- 
mounting. It should be our duty and pleasure to assist in every 
way our less experienced competitors. 

11. The young jeweler who starts with small capital 
and who does most of his own work, should ever remember the 
honorable nature of his calling and never make the mistake of 
supposing that he can do work cheaper than his competitor who 
employs several craftsmen. He should rather contend that be- 
cause he attends his own work in person, it is better and therefor 
worth more, however he should assume such a position in a way 
not detrimental to his larger competitor. 

12. When estimates are asked on work done or articles 
sold by another jeweler, with plain intent to test the fairness of 
price charged, they should invariably be declined. 

13. It is deemed unethical to trail a competitor’s sales- 
man or delivery or to try to obtain information as to a competi- 
tor’s methods or stock by questioning or bribing his employees. 

14. To induce a competitor’s employees to leave him 
‘unless with the employer’s consent. 

15. To injure directly or indirectly, the business repu- 
tation or prospects or business of a fellow jeweler or other 
merchant or to make false or disparaging statements or insinua- 
tions relative to a competitor’s merchandise, prices, business, 
financial or personal standing. Boosting a competitor or his wares 
will elevate you in your customer’s opinion. If you can’t say 
good, say nothing. 

16. To simulate in one’s own merchandise the trade 
mark, trade name, slogan advertising or appearance of a com- 
petitor’s ideas or goods. 

17. To threaten to withdraw advertising unless a com- 
petitor’s advertising is excluded or unless discriminatory favors 
are granted. ; 

18. To claim or exercise a monopoly. 

19. To obtain estimates on a competitor’s goods through 
a third party with the intent to undersell. 

20. To sell or offer to sell under a competitor’s price 
in order to beat him out of a sale or force him out of business. 
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21. The customer relies on the expert knowledge of the 
retail jeweler and it behooves the jeweler therefore, to thoroughly 
post himself on quality and values of articles which he offers for 
sale. After acquiring such knowledge, the jeweler must strictly 
live up to every guaranty of quality which he gives his customer. 

22. Immediately upon receipt of new prices showing 
an advance in price, the jeweler should mark his goods in con- 
formity. To neglect this and then insinuate to.a customer that 
there must be something wrong with your competitor’s prices is 
decidedly unethical. Likewise in case of reductions in price, 
merchandise should be immediately marked down. Dealers in 
the same towns or cities should cooperate in this matter. 

23. Refrain from false and misleading advertising. 
The truth in advertising should be jealously adhered to by every 
jeweler. Follow the same practice when selling over the counter. 
Make your spoken word and written word synonymous. 

24. Do not give information concerning customer’s 
purchases or use their names in advertising without their consent. 

25. Establish a credit at a good bank. Sign one note 
for money borrowed rather than many notes for goods borrowed. 
It is safer to owe one man than many. 


The Jeweler and His Relation to His Employees 


1. A cheerful “Good Morning” to the clerks makes for 
loyalty, interest and industry and costs nothing. Clerks are hu- 
man as well as proprietors, let’s consider them so. 

2. Be quick to reward industry, loyalty and ability and 
give employees no cause to complain of their treatment at your 
hands. Be sympathetic with them in trouble, stretch forth a help- 
ing hand and give them substantial assistance if necessary. 

3. Do not place temptation in their way lest honesty 
depart and a promising career be ruined. 

4. Provide fair working hours, compensation worthy of 
the individual and working conditions that are pleasant. 

5. Foreign workmen who come into our employ and 
who are not familiar with American ways should be carefully 
educated in the provisions of this Code. 

6. Do not encourage employees by example or advice 
in what may be termed “shady” transactions or “tricky” salesman- 
ship. 

i 7. Do not take all big sales unto yourself but give 
worthy employees a chance. 

8. Do not criticize an employee or try to belittle him 
before customers. 
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The Jeweler and His Duty to the Manufacturer, Wholesaler, 
Jobber or Importer 


1. Pay bills when due or explain to your creditors your 
failure to do so. 
2. Take cash discounts only in accordance with the 


terms quoted. 

3. Merchandise shipped on regular order should not 
be returned without permission from the seller. Such permission 
should not be requested after the lapse of a reasonable period of 
time and in no case should merchandise be returned freight col- 
lect: 

4. Accept goods delivered to railroads in good condition 
and look to the railroads for adjustment for damages. Deduc- 
tions should not be made from invoice to cover damage for which 
the shipper is not responsible. 

5. Place orders only in good faith and accept goods so 
purchased. Report shortages promptly. 

6. Do not buy minimum amounts of merchandise in 
order to keep other dealers from getting the same line. 

Follow out promises of co-operation through adver- 
tising and dealers’ helps, with performance. 

8. Treat the traveling salesman with courtesy. They 
are entitled to a hearing but at the same time should be impressed 
with your firmness that they may not become insistent. Make 
your appointments as early as possible and keep them, remember 
the salesman is traveling on schedule. We should condemn the 
gossiping salesman and refuse him a hearing. 


The Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Importer and Jobber and His 
Relation to the Retail Jeweler 


1. There is some question as to the propriety of the re- 
tail jeweler suggesting a Code of Ethics for other branches of 
the industry and we would not be so presumptuous as to do so. 
However there are some matters, from the retailer’s point of 
view, in his relation to the Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Importer 
or Jobber, that are the concern of the Retailer and to that end we 
have prepared the following suggestions which we hope will meet 
the views of the other branches of the industry and be given recog- 
nition in any Code of Ethics which they may later see fit’ to 
promulgate within their own organization. ... — 

vs Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Importers and Job- 
bers should at all times brand their goods exactly as represented. 

3. Should not sell at retail in any instance. Neither 
should they quote net prices to the consumer or permit their em- 
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ployees to do so. Should not give out goods on memorandum to 
anyone save legitimate jewelers carrying this class of merchan- 
dise in stock. They should not publish net prices in trade pub- 
lications, leaflets, booklets, catalogs, or circulate through the mails 
or any common carrier, literature which will convey price in- 
formation to the consumer other than resale prices which are con- 
sistently marked to include a satisfactory net profit. 

4. Watch manufacturers should not repair watches for 
owners at a nominal cost but should return such watches through 
legitimate dealers located at the home address of the owner with 
charges in conformity with the American National Retail Jewe- 
lers’ Association’s suggested repair price list. 

5. They should not scale quantity discounts to the ex- 
tent of handicapping the small buyer and thereby induce him to 
buy beyond his means. , 

6. Should not advertise price reductions at the begin- 
ning of the retail selling season of goods which dealers have 
bought for that season. 

7. Should not substitute merchandise without the con- 
sent of the buyer or ship goods in excess of amounts bought, nor 
place goods on back order without advising customer and obtain- 
ing his consent. 

8. Should furnish the buyer in all instances, with a 
copy of his order. 

9. Should not sell to other lines of business, merchan- 
dise belonging properly to the jewelry trade. 

10. Should not overstock an individual merchant nor 
a community by selling to general stores or other stores, goods 
similar to those the jeweler has bought in sufficient quantity. 

11. Should not extend credit to merchants who have 
proven themselves dishonest until full confidence has been restored 
and obligations paid in full. 

12. Should discourage bribery as a reprehensible prac- 
tice. 

13. Any Code of Ethics must be predicated upon the 
basic principles of truth and honesty. Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest are the things for which 
jewelers must contend. 

14. The honor of the craft should be dear to every 
jeweler and he should remember that his own character and con- 
duct reflects honor or reproach on the industry as a whole. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


(Abstracted form, to be printed in colors and mailed to all mem- 
bers and others who will subscribe to same) 


This store subscribes to the following declarations: To 
do our full share in promoting all things that are for the good of 
this community. 

To deserve the patronage of this community by render- 
ing service based on the highest standards of truth and honor. 

To earn, establish and maintain a reputation for giving 
maximum values at one price to all. 

To adjust promptly any cause of dissatisfaction and en- 
deavor to make every purchaser a satisfied customer. 

To avoid any exaggeration or misrepresentation in word 
or inference so that customers will never be led to expect more in 
goods, quality or service than we actually deliver. 

To advise every customer in regard to each purchase as 
we would wish to be advised were we the purchaser. 

To make every transaction a stone in the foundation of 
Confidence, without which no business can be permanently suc- 
cessful. 

To endeavor to apply the principles of the Golden Rule 
to our everyday business transactions. 


JOURNALISM 


See also under Journalism, Advertising; and Publishing. Other 
codes are given by N. A. Crawford, “Ethics of Journalism,” 1924. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


Membership limited to directing editors in cities over 
100,000. Adopted at first annual meeting, April 28, 
1923¢ 


CANONS OF JOURNALISM 


The primary function of newspapers is to communicate 
to the human race what its members do, feel, and think. Journal- 
ism, therefore, demands of its practitioners the widest range of 
intelligence, of knowledge, and of experience, as well as natural 
and trained powers of observation and reasoning. To its oppor- 
tunities as a chronicle are indissolubly linked its obligations as 
teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of codifying sound 
practice and just aspirations of American journalism these canons 
are set forth: 


i 


Responsibility—The right of a newspaper to attract and 
hold readers is restricted by nothing but considerations of public 
welfare. The use a newspaper makes of the share of public at- 
tention it gains serves to determine its sense of responsibility, 
which it shares with every member of its staff. A journalist who 
uses his power for any selfish or otherwise unworthy purpose is 
faithless to a high trust. 


i. 


Freedom of the Press—Freedom of the press is to be 
guarded as a vital right of mankind. It is the unquestionable 
right to discuss whatever is not explicitly forbidden by law, in- 
cluding the wisdom of any restrictive statute. 


Ill. 


Independence—Freedom from all obligations except that 
of fidelity to the public interest is vital. 

1. Promotion of any private interest contrary to the 
general welfare, for whatever reason, is not compatible with 
honest journalism. So-called news communications from private 
sources should not be published without public notice of their 
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source or else substantiation of their claim to value as news, both 
in form and substance. 

2. Partisanship in editorial comment which knowingly 
departs from the truth does violence to the best spirit of American 
journalism ; in the news columns it is subversive of a fundamental 
principle of the profession. 


Le 


Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy—Good faith with the 
reader is the foundation of all journalism worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith a newspaper 
is constrained to be truthful. It is not to be excused for lack 
of thoroughness or accuracy within its control or failure to ob- 
tain command of these essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents 
of the articles which they surmount. 


nee 


Impartiality—Sound practice makes clear distinction be- 
tween news reports and expressions of opinion. News reports 
should be free from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called special articles 
unmistakably devoted to advocacy or characterized by a signature 
authorizing the writer’s own conclusions and interpretations. 


ale 


Fair Play—A newspaper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral character without opportun- 
ity given to the accused to be heard; right practice demands the 
giving of such opportunity in all cases of serious accusation out- 
side judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade private rights or 
feelings without sure warrant or public right as distinguished 
from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty of a newspaper, 
to make prompt and complete correction of its own serious mis- 
takes of fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 


Waa 


Decency—A newspaper cannot escape conviction of in- 
sincerity if while professing high moral purpose it supplies in- 
centives to base conduct, such as are to be found in details of 
crime and vice, publication of which is not demonstrably for the 
general good. Lacking authority to enforce its canons, the jour- 
nalism here represented can but express the hope that deliberate 
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pandering to vicious instincts will encounter effective public dis- 
approval or yield to the influence of a preponderant professional 
condemnation. 


OREGON NEWSPAPER CONFERENCE 
Adopted 1922, explanatory matter omitted: 


THE OREGON CODE-OF ETHICS FOR JOURNALISM 
I. SINCERITY; TRUTH 


1. We will put accuracy above all other considerations 
in the written word, whether editorial, advertisement, article, or 
news story. 

2. We will interpret accuracy not merely as the absence 
of actual mistatement, but as the presence of whatever is neces- 
sary to prevent the reader from making a false deduction. 

3. In an ethical attitude toward truth, we will be open 
at all times to conviction, for the sincere journalist, while fearless 
and firm, will never be stubborn; therefore we will never decline 
to hear and consider new evidence. 

4. If new evidence forces a change of opinion, we will 
be as free in the acknowledgment of the new opinion as in the 
utterance of the old. 

5. We will promote a similar attitude in others toward 
truth, not asking or permitting employes to write things which as 
sincere journalists we would not ourselves write. 


II. CARE; COMPETENCY ; TELOROUGHNESS 


6. By study and inquiry and observation, we will con- 
stantly aim to improve ourselves, so that our writings may be 
more authentic, and of greater perspective, and more conducive 
to the social good. 

7. We will consider it an essential in those we employ 
that they not merely be of ethical attitude, but reasonably equipped 
to carry out their ideals. 

8. We will make care our devotion in the preparation 
of statements of fact and in the utterance of opinion. 

9. We will advocate in our respective communities the 
same thoroughness, sound preparation, and pride of craft, that we 
desire in ourselves, our employes, and our associates. 

10. We are accordingly the active enemies of super- 
ficiality and pretense. 
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III. JUSTICE; MERCY; KINDLINESS 


11. We will not make “privileged utterance” a cloak 
for unjust attack, or spiteful venting, or carelessness in investiga- 
tion, in the cases of parties or persons. 

12. We will aim to protect, within reason, the rights of 
individuals mentioned in public documents, regardless of the effect 
on “good stories” or upon editorial policy. 

13. We will deal by all persons alike so far as is hu- 
manly possible, not varying from the procedure of any part of 
this code because of the wealth, influence, or personal situation 
of the persons concerned, except as hereinafter provided. 

14. It shall be one of our canons that mercy and kind- 
liness are legitimate considerations in any phase of journalism; and 
that if the public or social interest seems to be best conserved by 
suppression, we may suppress; but the motive in such instances 
must always be the public or social interest, and not the personal 
or commercial interest. 

15. We will try so to conduct our publication, or to di- 
rect our writing, that justice, kindliness, and mercy will character- 
ize our work, 


IV. MODERATION ; CONSERVATISM ; PROPORTION 


16. We will endeavor to avoid the injustice that springs 
from hasty conclusion in editorial or reportorial or interpretative 
practice. 

17. We will not overplay news or editorial for the sake 
of effect when such procedure may lead to false deductions in 
readers’ minds. 

18. We will regard accuracy and completeness as more 
vital than our being the first to print. 

19. We will try to observe due proportion in the dis- 
play of news to the end that inconsequential matter may not seem 
to take precedence in social importance over news of public sig- 
nificance. 

20. We will in all respects in our writing and publish- 
ing endeavor to observe moderation and steadiness. 

21. Recognizing that the kaleidoscopic changes in news 
tend to keep the public processes of mind at a superficial level, 
we will try to maintain a news and an editorial policy that will 
he less ephemeral in its influence upon social thought. 


V. PARTISANSHIP; PROPAGANDA 


22. We will resist outside control in every phase of 
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our practice, believing that the best interests of society require 
intellectual freedom in journalism. 

23. We will rise above party and other partisanship in 
writing and publishing, supporting parties and issues only so far 
as we sincerely believe them to be in the public interest. 

24. We will not permit, unless in exceptional cases, the 
publishing of news and editorial matter not prepared by our- 
selves or our staffs, believing that original matter is the best 
answer to the peril of propaganda. 


VI. PUBLIC SERVICE AND SOCIAL POLICY 


25. We will keep our writings and our publications 
free from unrefinement, except so far as we may sincerely believe 
publication of sordid details to be for the social good. 

26. We will consider all that we write or publish for 
public consumption in the light of its effect upon social policy, 
refraining from writing or from publishing if we believe our 
material to be socially detrimental. 

27. We will regard our privilege of writing for publica- 
tion or publishing for public consumption as an enterprise that 
is social as well as commercial in character, and therefore will at 
all times have an eye against doing anything counter to social 
interest. 

28. We believe it an essential part of this policy that 
we shall not be respecters of persons. 


VII. ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION 


29. We will cooperate with those social interests whose 
business it is to raise the ethical standard of advertising. 

30. We will discourage and bar from our columns ad- 
vertising which in our belief is intended to deceive the reader 
in his estimate of what is advertised.... 

31. We will not advertise our own newspaper or its 
circulation boastfully, or otherwise, in terms not in harmony with 
the clauses of this code of ethics.... 

32. We will not make our printing facilities available 
for the production of advertising which we believe to be socially 
harmful or fraudulent in its intent. 
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ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES 


Adopted 1921; approved in 1922 by Assoc. Advertising 
Clubs : 


STANDARD OF MERCHANDISING PRACTICE FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


First—To study the local market and trade territory 
and be able to report intelligently thereon for both local and na- 
tional advertisers. 

Second—To furnish such information for prospective 
advertisers and to make market investigations which may be gen- 
eral in scope and applicable to many accounts, but to insist that 
the identity of the proposed advertiser be made known before re- 
porting information compiled on a specific line. 

Third—To endeavor to educate the dealer in better 
merchandising methods and to insist that advertised goods be 
furnished customers rather than “just as good” substitute. 

Fourth—To encourage adequate merchandising by sup- 
plying data, maps, route lists to the trade for the use of salesmen 
of the manufacturer or advertiser who has made a bona fide con- 
tract for advertising space. 

Fifth—To decline requests for service that are clearly 
not within the province of newspaper, such as selling goods or 
other canvassing, or the payment of bills for printing and postage 
of letters, broadsides, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Feb. 12, 1923: 


CODE OF Ee oics 


Whereas, Newspaper space is a commodity on which 
publishers of newspapers and their employees depend for their 
livelihood, and 

Whereas, The scope and uses of newspaper publicity 
have been misunderstood and abused to the extent that there has 
been a wide public misconception of the limits to which a news- 
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paper is justified in extending free use of its space, and in order 
to effect a code of advertising and publicity ethics which shall be 
just and equitable to publishers and to the public, the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association has adopted the following for the 
guidance of its members: 


In General: Inasmuch as the preparation and distribu- 
tion of free publicity in plate or other form for government, 
charitable, business or public interests, entails services for which 
others are compensated, it is agreed that such material shall be re- 
garded as unpublishable within the meaning of this code, unless 
appearing as advertising matter and paid for at card rates. It 
shall not be considered in accordance with the principles of this 
Association and our profession to allow to one customer privileges 
or rates for advertising not granted another customer for like serv- 
ice, nor shall cut rates or agency commission be allowed direct ad- 
vertisers. In conformity with the Standard of Merchandising 
Practices for newspapers, adopted in 1921 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Executives, requests for services that are 
clearly not within the province of newspapers shall be declined. 
Such requests including selling goods or other canvassing, or pay- 
ment of bills for printing and postage of letters, broadsides (so- 
called) or the preparation of same within the publisher’s own 
office at no expense to the advertiser or his agent. 

No special services entailing the furnishing of lists of 
dealers in certain lines of trade, surveys, etc., shall be furnished 
without the identity of the prospective advertiser being made 
known and a bona fide advertising contract being furnished by 
said advertiser or his agent, but this shall not be construed to 
operate against the furnishing to recognized agencies or their 
clients general information concerning the field in which the 
publisher does business. 

And for the further guidance and assistance of the mem- 
bers of this Association, the various classifications of publicity 
are hereby defined as follows: 


Political: Announcements of statements advocating elec- 
tion or defeat of a candidate for public office shall be deemed ad- 
vertising matter, charged at political advertising rates and labelled 
“political advertising” in accordance with the statutes of Massa- 
chusetts. Statements made by candidates at political rallies and 
which would form part of the report of same which said news- 
paper would publish in the course of its service to the readers of 
its territory shall not be deemed to be in this classification. 


Automobile: Inasmuch as it is not the custom to ex- 
tend free privileges of news columns to other lines of business 
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without suitable compensation, it is hereby deemed unethical to 
grant to the automobile industry or its representatives any of the 
common forms of “automobile publicity,” but this section shall not 
be construed to influence a publisher against the use of an article 
of legitimate news concerning the progress of a local dealer or 
his business. 

Church and Religious Publicity: The Massachusetts 
Press Association recognizes the fact that churches of all denomi- 
nations, and religious or semi-religious and social organizations 
connected therewith, have a necessary and distinct function in 
every community. The Massachusetts Press Association also 
accords its own calling a like recognition in the progress of the 
community and in view of the fact that said religious institutions 
do now purchase and rightly so, various commodities entering 
into the successful prosecution of their endeavors, it is deemed 
just that the newspaper of a community should be recompensed, 
at least to a nominal extent, for the expense involved in the pub- 
lication of Sunday church announcements and similar publicity. 
It is the sense of this meeting that the common or calendar form 
of weekly church announcements shall be charged for at a flat 
rate per announcement or at a special charity rate per line, but 
that the courtesies of such departments or other departments of 
the publication may be extended without charge if the church or 
religious organization uses display advertising space of equal or 
greater value. This section shall not be construed to apply to 
news announcements, contributions by pastors or laymen or other 
material of news value used in connection with, but not a part of, 
regular calendar or display announcements. 


Fraternal, Clubs, and Society Notices: Inasmuch as the 
successful progress of much of the social life of any community 
depends upon the press and inasmuch as advance notices for fra- 
ternal and other associations generally saves heavier expenses for 
printing, postage, and stationery, it is agreed that a nominal sum 
to be fixed by the publisher shall be charged for all advance notices 
of all meetings, whether admission is charged or not, and that 
the customary line or inch rate shall prevail for all advance notices 
of events to which admission in any form is charged. This sec- 
tion shall not operate to prevent a publisher from granting a com- 
plimentary news item when display advertising is used, neither 
shall it operate against a differential in favor of strictly charitable 
societies or their events. 


_. Dramatic: The exchange of space for seats or passes 
to legitimate or moving picture theatres shall not be considered 
within the scope of these resolutions, but members are urged in 
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justice to themselves and other advertisers, to limit said notices 
to the value of courtesies received. 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Formerly Assn. of Nat. Advertising Managers; organ- 


ized to supply marketing data service. Adopted May 5, 
1916: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Resolved that we, members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers are opposed to advertising of the following 
kinds: 

All advertising that is fraudulent or questionable, whether 
financial, medical or any other; all advertising that is indecent, 
vulgar or suggestive either in theme or treatment; that is “blind” 
or ambiguous in wording and calculated to mislead; that makes 
false, unwarranted or exaggerated claims; that makes uncalled- 
for reflections on competitors or competitive goods; that makes 
misleading “free” offers; all advertising to laymen of products 
containing habit-forming or dangerous drugs; all advertising that 
makes remedial, relief or curative claims, either directly or by 
inference, that are not justified by the facts or common experi- 
ence ; and any other advertising that may cause money loss to the 
reader or injury in health or morals or loss of confidence in re- 
putable advertising and honorable business. 


Resolved that we recognize our own obligation as ad- 
vertisers to conform to these principles. 


Resolved that we urge upon all publishers and upon all 
sellers of advertising space or service, a strict adherence to these 
principles and that in so far as the exigencies of our individual 
businesses will permit, we direct our advertising to those mediums 
which make the observance of these principles their rule and 
practice. 
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NATIONAL KNITTED OUTERWEAR ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Nov. 1, 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Believing that the best interests of the industry require 
the highest standards of conduct on the part of those engaged in 
the industry, and feeling that the majority of men believe in 
honest dealing and fair play, and that a declaration of principles 
even though in general terms and with many omissions, will tend 
to support and strengthen worthy aspirations, clarify doubtful 
situations, and discourage wrong practices, and, especially, will 
help to create a spirit of good will and ethical dealing in the in- 
dustry, the following is adopted as a Code of Ethics for the Knit- 
ted OUTERwear Industry: 


“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.’ Matthew 
VIT-12. 


The Knitted OUTERwear Manufacurer in His Relation With 
His Fellow Manufacturers 


1. It is the first duty of every manufacturer to study 
the technique of his industry; to know his business thoroughly 
and-not superficially, because only through knowledge of facts 
can a business man operate without injury to himself and to his 
trade. 

2. The manufacturer of Knitted OUTERwear should 
practice honesty in every transaction. His spoken word must be 
as binding and dependable as his written word. 

3. The free interchange of helpful information, of con- 
structive ideas, of means and methods of improving the industry 
as a whole, especially with the younger members of, and the be- 
ginners in the industry, should be practiced. ‘ 

4. The manufacturer should scrupulously avoid price 
cutting without regard to costs or to the lowering of profits in the 
industry to dangerous levels. 

5. Legitimate competition is the life of the industry, 
but unscrupulous competition is injurious to yourself, to your 
competitor, and to your industry. 

6. The practice of help stealing, whether it be mill 
workers, salesmen, or executives, is unfair and injurious. 
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7. To preserve the high character of the industry, only 
quality merchandise should be made and distributed. 

8. Maligning the character or the product of your com- 
petitor ; instituting reprisals because of a real or imaginary griev- 
ance instead of seeking friendly adjustment through the Associa- 
tion, is injurious and costly. 

9. Association with your fellow manufacturers’ to 
create good fellowship, friendliness, and mutual confidence, is es- 
sential to the progress of the industry. 

10. Financial and moral support of your Association is 
not only your duty as a member of the industry, but is also good 
business judgment. 

11. Service to your Association should be considered 
not only a duty but an honor. 


The Kmtted OUTERwear Manufacturer in Relation to His 
Distributor 


1. The distributor is your final sales department. He 
is your point of contact with your ultimate customer. Therefore, 
he should be accorded the same consideration as you give your 
sales department. 

2. Misrepresentation or misbranding of goods or ma- 
terials is distinctly dishonest. 

3. Goods leaving the factory damaged, or giving un- 
satisfactory wear, because of faulty construction or materials, 
should be exchanged willingly. 

4. Unjust returns of merchandise; unfair requests for 
exchanges; deduction of excessive discounts; deductions of dis- 
counts after due date, and cancellations, should be vigorously con- 
tested. 

5. Price discrimination between customers, except the 
practice of fixed discounts for large quantities, is unfair. 

6. The manufacturer should admit error promptly, ad- 
just mistakes cheerfully, and should always give the customer the 
benefit of the doubt. 

7. Truth in advertising is of utmost importance. 


The Knitted OUTERwear Manufacturer in His Relation to His 
Employees 


1. By every fair means keep efficient workers in the 
Knitted OUTERwear Industry. 
2. It is your duty in good times and bad to train ap- 
prentices, to supply the demand for trained workers. 
Wage scales should be established on a basis which 
should be the maximum of what you can pay to meet competitors. 
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The wage should be sufficient, not only for a living wage, but 
also sufficient to provide a surplus for recreation, spiritual and 
mental improvement, and for emergencies. 

4. Provide working conditions and surroundings con- 
ducive to the health and happiness of your employees. 

5. It is your duty to try to comprehend the viewpoints 
and the problems of your employees, and to teach them the eco- 
nomic principles upon which we base our decisions and our ac- 
tions. 

‘ 6. It is your duty to arrange your working schedules 
in such a manner as to keep employees steadily employed, and to 
avoid overtime operations as much as possible. 

7. Labor saving and safety devices are essential for 
the health of employees, and for the good of the industry. 


The spirit underlying all dealings between the various 
factors in the industry should be one of courtesy, co-operation, 
and consideration. Disputes which may arise shall be dealt with 
in a conciliatory and broad-minded way, and shall be disposed of, 
whenever possible, by arbitration. Not only shall legal obliga- 
tions be adhered to but moral considerations shall be respected 
and observed in the relationship between employer and employee, 
manufacturer, distributor and retailer, and service to the com- 
munity shall be the basis of the efforts of all parties engaged in 
the Industry. 


RULES AND PROCEDURE OF THE COMPLAINT 
BUREAU 


1. The Complaint Bureau of the National Association 
of the Knitted OUTERwear Industry, shall have its headquarters 
at the office of the Executive Secretary, subject to these rules and 
regulations. 

2. Complaints shall be received and entertained when 
filed by members of any of the Local Associations, which are mem- 
bers of the National Association, against any person, firm or cor- 
poration, whether members or not, and may also be received from 
non-members against members of the Association. Such com- 
plaint must be based upon an attempted or accomplished unjust 
return, or offer to return merchandise on order, or the cancella- 
tion or refusal to accept merchandise on order. If the complaiit 
is based upon such grounds, complete cognizance shall be taken 
of all other details involved in the matter. 

3. Upon receipt of a complaint, the Bureau shall ex- 
amine the same and such correspondence and papers as may be 
necessary, and if in the opinion of the Bureau the complaint is 
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prima facie justifiable and the complainant does not appear to 
have been in default himself, the complaint shall be filed tenta- 
tively to receive the further attention of the Bureau. Complain- 
ants will be expected to supply the Bureau with all correspondence 
and papers that may be required to intelligently consider the com- 
plaint. If the complaint is not justified or the complainant shall 
have been in default, the Complaint Bureau shall reject the same. 

4. Upon the tentative filing of a complaint, a brief 
statement of the same shall be communicated to the respondent, 
’ 1. e., the person against whom the complaint is filed, and an oppor- 
tunity given such respondent to explain his position. If from 
the respondent’s reply, there should appear that a dispute exists 
between the complainant and the respondent, the Complaint 
Bureau shall suggest to both parties to submit the dispute to a 
Board of Arbitrators, of three persons, to hear and determine the 
- controversy. Such arbitration is to be binding on both parties. 
If this proposal to arbitrate is rejected by the complainant, the 
complaint shall be rejected, as unjustified. 

5. If the suggestion to arbitrate shall be rejected by the 
respondent and his explanation, if made, is unsatisfactory to the 
Trade Abuse Committee, or if no reply is received to the com- 
munications of the Complaint Bureau, the complaint shall be per- 
manently filed in the Complaint Bureau. 

6. The Trade Abuse Committee hereby declares that 
the explanation of the respondent of his refusal to arbitrate is un- 
satisfactory to it if based upon the following excuses : 

(a) Has nothing to arbitrate. 

(b) Has a better technical position in law. 

(c) Does not believe in arbitration. 

(d) Does not want to arbitrate. 

If such explanation is made, the Complaint Bureau, 
without further reference to the Trade Abuse Committee is here- 
by authorized to proceed with the filing of a permanent complaint. 

7. Upon the filing of a permanent complaint, or in any 
case where the Trade Abuse Committee feels such action would 
serve a useful trade purpose, the Bureau shall prepare a brief 
synopsis of the facts in the case, without expressing any opinion 
thereon, and publish the same confidentially through a direct in- 
formation service, to the members of the Association only. 

8. Any party to a complaint may review the decision 
of the Complaint Bureau by appeal to the Trade Abuse Com- 
mittee, and in such case the Complaint Bureau shall take no 
further proceedings in the matter until determined by the Com- 
mittee. 
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ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICA 


Adopted May 14, 1923: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


SECTION 1 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Relations of Members With 
Their Employees 


1. Members shall not advocate or aid and assist others 
in any movement which seeks as its object any other than square 
dealings with their employees. 

2. Members shall interest themselves in the personal 
welfare of their employees and shall encourage and assist them 
in thrift and self-advancement ; shall be sympathetic with them in - 
trouble and give them substantial assistance if necessary. 

3. Members shall hire and dismiss employees solely on 
the basis of their loyalty, ability or disability to perform the work 
desired ; shall pay a fair wage for a fair day’s work; shall study 
the individual and know wherever possible the individual abilities 
of their employees and justly promote them as opportunity offers. 

4. Members shall instruct their employees as to the 
correct standards of practice in the conduct of the business so 
that the Code of Ethics of the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America be carried into effect by every employee. 


SECTION 2 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member's Relations With Those 
From Whom He Makes Purchases 


1. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements shall be made to secure lower 
prices, nor shall prices of competitive firms be shown to each 
other. 

2. It is unethical to cancel an order placed and acceped 
in good faith if manufactured and delivered in accordance with 
the terms of sale. 

3. The terms of payment governing the purchase and 
place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase is 
made and carried out to the letter. Discounts shall be taken only 
if payment is made within the discount time limit specified. : 

4. Arbitrary adjustment or settlement of differences 
notin accord with written or verbal agreements is unethical. 

5. Members shall not seek to obtain redress in adjust- 
ment by threat to discontinue business relations. 
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6. Members shall not correct errors in purchasing by 
rejection or non-acceptance of goods on invented falsities. 


SECTION 3 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations With His 
Competitors 


1. Members shall strive to maintain cordial and friendly 
relations with others in their industry. 

2. Members shall practice clean and honorable com- 
petition and shall lead, where possible, to establish higher ideals 
of business morality. 

3. Members shall not make false or disparaging state- 
ments, either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors respect- 
ing a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or his business, 
financial or personal standing, nor will members simulate the 
trademark, trade name, cartons, slogans or advertising matter of 
his competitors, nor shall he solicit the cancellation of, or accept 
orders previously placed with competitors, but shall consider an 
order placed with a competitor as a closed incident. 


SECTION 4 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member's Relations With the 
Government 

1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. Members shall inform themselves on the provisions 
and decisions of the United States Income Tax Law, so that 
their annual report will comply with the law, and be found correct 
in all particulars by Government Inspectors. 

3. Members shall inform themselves concerning the 
laws regulating the correct marking of the materials used in their 
products, and shall co-operate with the proper authority in the 
enforcement of such existing laws. 


SECTION 5 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member's Relations With His 
Customers 


1. Members shall take advantage of no man’s ignor- 
ance and shall see that employees are truthful and straighttfor- 
ward, and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge. Shall 
treat the keen and confiding buyer alike. 

2. Members’ salesmen shall be trained to be more than 
mere order takers. Their salesmen shall offer the customer suit- 
able stiggestions, learn his requirements, and then give him the 
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benefit of their experience and advice so that he may buy wisely. 

3. Members shall not take unfair advantage of cus- 
tomers by profiteering in seasons of great demand, short supply, 
or in any other emergencies. 

_ "4, Equal service shall be given to customers whether 

they are large or small purchasers. 

5. Misnaming of goods as regards the materials of 
which they are composed, their quality, their method, or place ot 
manufacture or origin is unethical. 


SECTION 6 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Making and Executing of 
Contracts 


1. Contracts shall be made so that all of the parties 
to the contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract shall be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the consideration concisely ex- 
pressed and an object unquestionably legal. It should avoid ob- 
scure language and the so-called “joker” clauses. 

3. The terms of the contract shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement. 

4. The word-of-mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract and must be faithfully carried out. 

5. Members shall always uphold the honor and integrity 
of their industry by faithful performance of all of the provisions 
of the contracts, both written and verbal, which they make, or 
which are made by authorized agents in their employ. 

6. It is unethical to cover possible oversight or errors in 
either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or clauses 
which are capable of two interpretations. 


SECTION 7 


Provisions Respecting the Code and the Obligation to Its 
Observance 

1. Members of the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America shall at all times seek to elevate the stand- 
ards of the underwear industry by practicing the ethical stand- 
ards set forth in this code and in inspiring others in the industry 
to do likewise. 

2. Finally, we believe in the universality of the Golden 
Rule—*All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them,” and that the application of it with 
our employees, and all others with whom we have dealings, shall 
be our standard of conduct. 
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See also under Collective Bargaining; and Garment Trades 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


The most complete codification. General laws, 212 in 
number, adopted and revised in successive conventions 
since 1852. Headquarters: Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Oct. 15, 1920, as basis of membership: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. I reaffirm my allegiance to my Country and its Con- 
stitution, and I believe in its everlasting endurance through law 
and order. 

2. I believe in the Laundry Industry, its future, and its 
obligation to the American Home . 

3. I believe that these three have their distinct rights 
in our Industry: First, the Public; second, the Employee; and 
third, the Employer, and that the rights of each must be protected 
by the other two. ; 

4. To the Public: I respect the confidence placed in 
me by entrusting to my care property which it is my duty to treat 
with due regard for its preservation, hygiene and sanitation, as 
developed by the research work of our Service Bureau, and to 
return this property to its rightful owner. If I fail in any of these, 
it is then my duty to the Public, to my fellow craftsman and to 
this, my Association, to make just restitution. 

5. To My Employees: I demand for them the same 
respectful treatment from my Supervisors that they may justly 
expect from me and I dedicate myself to the task of so conducting 
my business that they shall receive fair return for their labor and 
be enabled to enjoy healthful surroundings both physical and 
moral. 

I also acknowledge my duty to consider their individual 
abilities, that he or she may be placed to advantage and justly 
promoted when possible. I believe that man’s right to work 
without reference to his membership, or non membership in any 
organization is as sacred as his right to religious worship and 
should be equally free. 

6. As Employer: I believe a fair reward is due me if 
I meet these obligations to the Public and the Employee, and that 
my compensation from the public should be based upon accurately 
determined costs. 

7. I believe the dignity and character of the Industry 
can be sustained and improved through our parent organization, 
The Laundryowners National Association, to which I pledge my 
support; and I further agree so to administer my affairs as to re- 
flect credit upon my Association and my Industry. 
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Canons of Professional Ethics, adopted at Seattle, Aug. 
27th, 1908: 


CANONS OF ETHICS 


In America, where the stablilty of Courts and of all de- 
partments of government rests upon the approval of the people, 
it is peculiarly essential that the system for establishing and dis- 
pensing Justice be developed to a high point of efficiency and so 
maintained that the public shall have absolute confidence in the 
integrity and impartiality of its administration. The future of 
the Republic, to a great extent, depends upon our maintenance of 
Justice pure and unsullied. It cannot be so maintained unless 
the conduct and the motives of the members of our profession are 
such as to merit the approval of all just men. 

No code or set of rules can be framed, which will par- 
ticularize all the duties of the lawyer in the varying phases of liti- 
gation or in all the relations of professional life. The following 
canons of ethics are adopted by the American Bar Association as 
a general guide, yet the enumeration of particular duties should 
not be construed as a denial of the existence of others equally im- 
perative, though not specifically mentioned : 


1. The Duty of the Lawyer to the Courts. It is the 
duty of the lawyer to maintain towards the Courts a respectful 
attitude, not for the sake of the temporary incumbent of the 
judicial office, but for the maintenance of its supreme importance. 
Judges, not being wholly free to defend themselves, are peculiarly 
entitled to receive the support of the Bar against unjust criticism 
and clamor. Whenever there is proper ground for serious com- 
plaint of a judicial officer, it is the right and duty of the lawyer 
to submit his grievances to the proper authorities. In such cases, 
but not otherwise, such charges should be encouraged and the 
person making them should be protected. 


2. The Selection of Judges. It is the duty of the Bar 
to endeavor to prevent political considerations from outweighing 
judicial fitness in the selection of Judges. It should protest 
earnestly and actively against the appointment or election of those 
who are unsuitable for the Bench; and it should strive to have 
elevated thereto only those willing to forego other employments, 
whether of a business, political or other character, which may em- 
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barrass their free and fair consideration of questions before them 
for decision. The aspiration of lawyers for judicial position 
should be governed by an impartial estimate of their ability to 
add honor to the office and not by a desire for the distinction the 
position may bring to themselves. 


3. Attempts to Exert Personal Influence on the Court. 
Marked attention and unusual hospitality on the part of a lawyer 
to a Judge, uncalled for by the personal relations of the parties, 
subject both the Judge and the lawyer to misconstructions of 
motive and should be avoided. A lawyer should not communicate 
or argue privately with the Judge as to the merits of a pending 
cause, and he deserves rebuke and denunciation for any device or 
attempt to gain from a Judge special personal consideration or 
favor. A self-respecting independence in the discharge of pro- 
fessional duty, without denial or diminution of the courtesy and 
respect due the Judge’s station, is the only proper foundation for 
cordial personal and official relations between Bench and Bar. 


4. When Counsel for an Indigent Prisoner. A lawyer 
assigned as counsel for an indigent prisoner ought not to ask to be 
excused for any trivial reason, and should always exert his best 
efforts in his behalf. 


5. The Defense or Prosecution of Those Accused of 
Crime. It is the right of the lawyer to undertake the defense of 
a person accused of crime, regardless of his personal opinion as 
to the guilt of the accused; otherwise innocent persons, victims 
only of suspicious circumstances, might be denied proper de- 
fense. Having undertaken such defense, the lawyer is bound by 
all: fair and honorable means, to present every defense that the 
law of the land permits, to the end that no person may be de- 
prived of life or liberty, but by due process of law. 

The primary duty of a lawyer engaged in public prose- 
cution is not to convict, but to see that justice is done. The sup- 
pression of facts or the secreting of witnesses capable of estab- 
lishing the innocence of the accused is highly reprehensible. 


6. Adverse Influences and Conflicting Interests. It is 
the duty of a lawyer at the time of retainer to disclose to the client 
all the circumstances of his relations to the parties, and any in- 
terest in or connection with the controversy, which might influ- 
ence the client in the selection of counsel. 

It is unprofessional to represent conflicting interests, 
except by express consent of all concerned given after a full dis- 
closure of the facts. Within the meaning of this canon, a lawyer 
represents conflicting interests when, in behalf of one client, it 
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is his duty to contend for that which duty to another client re- 
quires him to oppose. 

The obligation to represent the client with undivided 
fidelity and not to divulge his secrets or confidences forbids also 
the subsequent acceptance of retainers or employment from others 
in matters adversely affecting any interest of the client with re- 
spect to which confidence has been reposed. 


7. Professional Colleagues and Conflicts of Opinion. 
A client’s proffer of assistance of additional counsel should not be 
regarded as evidence of want of confidence, but the matter should 
be left to the determination of the client. A lawyer should de- 
cline association as colleague if it is objectionable to the original 
counsel, but if the lawyer first retained is relieved, another may 
come into the case. 

When lawyers jointly associated in a cause cannot agree 
as to any matter vital to the interest of the client, the conflict of 
opinion should be frankly stated to him for his final determina- 
tion. His decision should be accepted unless the nature of the 
difference makes it impracticable for the lawyer whose judgment 
has been overruled to co-operate effectively. In this event it is 
his duty to ask the client to relieve him. 

Efforts, direct or indirect, in any way to encroach upon 
the business of another lawyer, are unworthy of those who should 
be brethren at the Bar; but, nevertheless, it is the right of any 
lawyer, without fear or favor, to give proper advice to those seek- 
ing relief against unfaithful or neglectful counsel, generally after 
communication with the lawyer of whom the complaint is made. 


§. Advising Upon the Merits of a Client’s Cause. A 
lawyer should endeavor to obtain full knowledge of his client’s 
cause before advising thereon, and he is bound to give a candid 
opinion of the merits and probable result of pending or contem- 
plated litigation. The miscarriages to which justice is subject, 
by reason of surprises and disappointments in evidence and wit- 
nesses, and through mistakes of juries and errors of Courts, even 
though only occasional, admonish lawyers to beware of bold and 
confident assurances to clients, especially where the employment 
may depend upon such assurance. Whenever the controversy 
will admit of fair adjustment, the client should be advised to avoid 
or to end the litigation. 

9. Negotiations With Opposite Party. A lawyer 
should not in any way communicate upon the subject of contro- 
versy with a party represented by counsel; much less should he 
undertake to negotiate or compromise the matter with him, but 
should deal only with his counsel. It is incumbent upon the 
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lawyer most particularly to avoid everything that may tend to 
mislead a party not represented by counsel, and he should not 
undertake to advise him as to the law. 

10. Acquiring Interest in Litigation. The lawyer 
should not purchase any interest in the subject matter of the liti- 
gation which he is conducting. 

11. Dealing With Trust Property. Money of the 
client or other trust property coming into the possession of the 
lawyer should be reported promptly, and except with the client’s 
knowledge and consent should not be commingled with his private 
property or be used by him. 

12. Fixing the Amount of the Fee. In fixing fees, 
lawyers should avoid charges which overestimate their advice and 
services, as well as those which undervalue them. A client’s 
ability to pay cannot justify a charge in excess of the value of the 
service, though his poverty may require a less charge, or even 
none at all. The reasonable requests of brother lawyers, and of 
their widows and orphans without ample means, should receive 
special and kindly consideration. 

In determining the amount of the fee, it is proper to 
consider: (1) the time and labor required, the novelty and dif- 
ficulty of the questions involved and the skill requisite properly 
to conduct the cause; (2) whether the acceptance of employment 
in the particular case will preclude the lawyer’s appearance for 
others in cases likely to arise out of the transaction, and in which 
there is a reasonable expectation that otherwise he would be em- 
ployed, or will involve the loss of other business while employed 
in the particular case or antagonisms with other clients; (3) the 
customary charges of the Bar for similar services; (4) the amount 
involved in the controversy and the benefits resulting to the client 
from the services; (5) the contingency or the certainty of the 
compensation ; and (6) the character of the employment, whether 
casual or for an established and constant client. No one of these 
considerations in itself is controlling. They are mere guides in 
ascertaining the real value of the service. 

In fixing fees it should never be forgotten that the pro- 
fession is a branch of the administration of justice and not a 
mere money-getting trade. 

13. Contingent Fees. Contingent fees, where sanc- 
tioned by law, should be under the supervision of the Court, in 
order that clients may be protected from unjust charges. 

14. Suing a Client for a Fee. Controversies with 
clients concerning compensation are to be avoided by the lawyer 
so far as shall be compatible with his self-respect and with his 
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right to receive reasonable recompense for his services; and law- 
suits with clients should be resorted to only to prevent injustice, 
imposition or fraud. 


15. How Far a Lawyer May Go in Supporting a 
Client’s Cause. Nothing operates more certainly to create or to 
foster popular prejudice against lawyers as a class, and to deprive 
the profession of that full measure of public esteem and confidence 
which belongs to the proper discharge of its duties than does the ~ 
false claim, often set up by the unscrupulous in defense of ques- 
tionable transactions, that it is the duty of the lawyer to do what- 
ever may enable him to succeed in winning his client’s cause. 


It is improper for a lawyer to assert in argument his 
personal belief in his client’s innocence or in the justice of his 
cause. 


The lawyer owes “entire devotion to the interest of the 
client, warm zeal in the maintenance and defense of his rights and 
the exertion of his utmost learning and ability,” to the end that 
nothing be taken or be withheld from him, save by the rules of 
law, legally applied. No fear of judicial disfavor or public un- 
popularity should restrain him from the full discharge of his 
duty. In the judicial forum the client is entitled to the benefit 
of any and every remedy and defense that is authorized by the 
law of the land, and he may expect his lawyer to assert every 
such remedy or defense. But it is steadfastly to be borne in mind 
that the great trust of the lawyer is to be performed within and 
not without the bounds of the law. The office of attorney does 
not permit, much less does it demand of him for any client, vio- 
lation of law or any manner of fraud or chicane. He must obey 
his own conscience and not that of his client. 


16. Restraining Clients from Improprieties. A lawyer 
should use his best efforts to restrain and to prevent his clients 
from doing those things which the lawyer himself ought not to 
do, particularly with reference to their conduct towards Courts, 
judicial officers, jurors, witnesses and suitors. If a client persists 
in such wrong-doing the lawyer should terminate their relation. 


17. Ill Feeling and Personalities Between Advocates. 
Clients, not lawyers, are the litigants. Whatever may be the ill- 
feeling existing between clients, it should not be allowed to influ- 
ence counsel in their conduct and demeanor toward each other or 
toward suitors in the case. All personalities between counsel 
should be scrupulously avoided. In the trial of a cause it is 
indecent to allude to the personal history or the personal peculiari- 
ties and idiosyncrasies of counsel on the other side. Personal 
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colloquies between counsel which cause delay and promote un- 
seemly wrangling should also be carefully avoided. 

18. Treatment of Witnesses and Litigants. A lawyer 
should always treat adverse witnesses and suitors with fairness 
and due consideration, and he should never minister to the 
malevolence or prejudices of a client in the trial or conduct of a 
cause. The client cannot be made the keeper of the lawyer’s con- 
science in professional matters. He has no right to demand that 
his counsel shall abuse the opposite party or indulge in offensive 
personalities. Improper speech is not excusable on the ground 
that it is what the client would say if speaking in his own behalf. 


19. Appearance of Lawyer as Witness for His Client. 
When a lawyer is a witness for his client, except as to merely 
formal matters, such as the attestation or custody of an instru- 
ment and the like, he should leave the trial of the case to other 
counsel. Except when essential to the ends of justice, a lawyer 
should avoid testifying in Court in behalf of his client. 


20. Newspaper Discussion of Pending Litigation. 
Newspaper publications by a lawyer as to pending or anticipated 
litigation may interfere with a fair trial in the Courts and other- 
wise prejudice the due administration of justice. Generally they 
are to be condemned. If the extreme circumstances of a par- 
ticular case justify a statement to the public, it is unprofessional 
to make it anonymously. An ex parte reference to the facts 
should not go beyond quotation from the records and papers on 
file in the Court; but even in extreme cases it is better to avoid 
any ex parte statement. 

21. Punctuality and Expedition. It is the duty of the 
lawyer not only to his client, but also to the Courts and to the 
public to be punctual in attendance, and to be concise and direct 
in the trial and disposition of causes. 

22. Candor and Fairness. The conduct of the lawyer 
before the Court and with other lawyers should be characterized 
by candor and fairness. 

It is not candid or fair for the lawyer knowingly to mis- 
quote the contents of a paper, the testimony of a witness, the 
language or the argument of opposing counsel, or the language 
of a decision or a text-book ; or with knowledge of its invalidity, 
to cite as authority a decision that has been overruled, or a statute 
that has been repealed; or in argument to assert as a fact that 
which has not been proved, or in those jurisdictions where a side 
has the opening and closing arguments to mislead his opponent by 
concealing or withholding positions in his opening argument upon 
which his side then intends to rely. 
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It is unprofessional and dishonorable to deal other than 
candidly with the facts in taking the statements of witnesses, in 
drawing affidavits and other documents, and in the presentation 
of causes. 

A lawyer should not offer evidence, which he knows the 
Court should reject, in order to get the same before the jury by 
argument for its admissibility, nor should he address to the Judge 
arguments upon any point not properly calling for determination 
by him. Neither should he introduce into an argument, addressed 
to the Court, remarks or statements intended to influence the 
jury or bystanders. 

These and all kindred practices are unprofessional and 
unworthy of an officer of the law charged, as is the lawyer, with 
the duty of aiding in the administration of justice. 

23. Attitude Toward Jury. All attempts to curry 
favor with juries by fawning, flattery or pretended solicitude for 
their personal comfort are unprofessional. Suggestions of coun- 
sel, looking to the comfort or convenience of jurors, and proposi- 
tions to dispense with argument, should be made to the Court out 
of the jury’s hearing. A lawyer must never converse privately 
with jurors about the case; and both before and during the trial 
he should avoid communicating with them, even as to matters 
foreign to the cause. 


24. Right of Lawyer to Control the Incidents of the 


Trial. As to incidental matters pending the trial, not affecting 


the merits of the cause, or working substantial prejudice to the 
rights of the client, such as forcing the opposite lawyer to trial 
when he is under affliction or bereavement; forcing the trial on a 
particular day to the injury of the opposite lawyer when no harm 
will result from a trial at a different time; agreeing to an exten- 
sion of time for signing a bill of exceptions, cross interrogatories 
and the like, the lawyer must be allowed to judge. In such mat- 
ters no client has a right to demand that his counsel shall be 
illiberal, or that he do anything therein repugnant to his own 
sense of honor and propriety. 

25. Taking Technical Advantage of Opposite Counsel; 
Agreements With Him. A lawyer should not ignore known cus- 
toms or practice of the Bar or of a particular Court, even when 
the law permits, without giving timely notice to the opposing 
counsel. As far as possible, important agreements, affecting the 
rights of clients, should be reduced to writing; but it is dishonor- 
able to avoid performance of an agreement fairly made because it 
is not reduced to writing, as required by rules of Court. 


26. Professional Advocacy Other Than Before Courts. 
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A lawyer openly, and in his true character may render profes- 
sional services before legislative or other bodies, regarding pro- 
posed legislation and in advocacy of claims before departments 
of government, upon the same principles of ethics which justify 
his appearance before the Courts; but it is unprofessional for a 
lawyer so engaged. to conceal his attorneyship, or to employ secret 
personal solicitations, or to use means other than those addressed 
to the reason and understanding to influence action. 


27. Advertising, Direct or Indirect. The most worthy 
and effective advertisement possible, even for a young lawyer, 
and especially with his brother lawyers, is the establishment of a 
well-merited reputation for professional capacity and fidelity to 
trust. This cannot be forced, but must be the outcome of char- 
acter and conduct. The publication or circulation of ordinary 
simple business cards, being a matter of personal taste or local 
custom, and sometimes of convenience, is not per se improper. 
But solicitation of business by circulars or advertisements, or by 
personal communications or interviews, not warranted by per- 
sonal relations, is unprofessional. It is equally unprofessional to 
procure business by indirection through touters of any kind, 
whether allied real estate firms or trust companies advertising to 
secure the drawing of deeds or wills or offering retainers in ex- 
change for executorships or trusteesships to be influenced by the 
lawyer. Indirect advertisement for business by furnishing or in-_ 
spiring newspaper comments concerning causes in which the 
lawyer has been or is engaged, or concerning the manner of their 
conduct, the magnitude of the interests involved, the importance 
of the lawyer’s positions, and all other like self-laudation, defy 
the traditions and lower the tone of our high calling, and are in- 
tolerable. 


28. Stirring up Litigation, Directly or Through Agents. 
It is unprofessional for a lawyer to volunteer advice to bring a 
lawsuit, except in rare cases where ties of blood, relationship or 
trust make it his duty to do so. Stirring up strife and litigation 
is not only unprofessional, but it is indictable at common law. 
It is disreputable to hunt up defects in titles or other causes of 
action and inform thereof in order to be employed to bring suit, 
or to breed litigation by seeking out those with claims for personal 
injuries or those having any other grounds of action in order to 
secure them as clients, or to employ agents or runners for like 
purposes, or to pay or reward, directly or indirectly, those who 
bring or influence the bringing of such cases to his office, or to 
remunerate policemen, court or prison officials, physicians, hos- 
pital attachés or others who may succeed, under the guise of giv- 
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ing disinterested friendly advice, in influencing the criminal, the 
sick and the injured, the ignorant or others, to seek his professional 
services. A duty to the public and to the profession devolves up- 
on every member of the Bar, having knowledge of such practices 
upon the part of any practitioner, immediately to inform thereof 
to the end that the offender may be disbarred. 


29. Upholding the Honor of the Profession. Lawyers 
should expose without fear or favor before the proper tribunals 
corrupt or dishonest conduct in the profession, and should accept 
without hesitation employment against a member of the Bar who 
has wronged his client. The counsel upon the trial of a cause in 
which perjury has been committed owe it to the profession and 
to the public to bring the matter to the knowledge of the prose- 
cuting authorities. The lawyer should aid in guarding the Bar 
against the admission to the profession of candidates unfit or 
unqualified because deficient in either moral character or educa- 
tion. He should strive at all times to uphold the honor and to 
maintain the dignity of the profession and to improve not only the 
law but the administration of justice. 


30. Justifiable and Unjustifiable Litigations. The law- 
ver must decline to conduct a civil cause or to make a_ defense 
when convinced that it is intended merely to harass or to injure 


-the opposite party or to work oppression or wrong. But other- 


wise it is his right, and, having accepted retainer, it becomes his 
duty to insist upon the judgment of the Court as to the legal 
merits of his client’s claim. His appearance in Court should be 
deemed equivalent to an assertion on his honor that in his opinion 
his client’s case is one proper for judicial determination. 


31. Responsibility for Litigation. No lawyer is 
obliged to act either as adviser or advocate for every person who 
may wish to become his client. He has the right to decline em- 
ployment. Every lawyer upon his own responsibility must decide 
what business he will accept as counsel, what causes he will bring 
into Court for plaintiffs, what cases he will contest in Court for 
defendants. The responsibility for advising questionable trans- 
actions, for bringing questionable suits, for urging questionable 
defenses, is the lawyer’s responsibility. He cannot escape it by 
urging as an excuse that he is only following his client’s instruc- 
tions. 

32. The Lawyer's Duty m Its Last Analysis. No 
client, corporate or individual, however powerful, nor any cause, 
civil or political, however important, is entitled to receive, nor 
should any lawyer render, any service or advice involving dis- 
loyalty to the law whose ministers we are, or disrespect of the 
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judicial office, which we are bound to uphold, or corruption of any 
person or persons exercising a public office or private trust, or 
deception or betrayal of the public. When rendering any such 
improper service or advice, the lawyer invites and merits stern 
and just condemnation. Correspondingly, he advances the honor 
of his profession and the best interests of “his client when he 
renders service or gives advice tending to impress upon the client 
and his undertaking exact compliance with the strictest principles 
of moral law. He must also observe and advise his client to ob- 
serve the statute law, though until a statute shall have been con- 
strued and interpreted by competent adjudication, he is free and 
is entitled to advise as to its validity and as to what he conscienti- 
ously believes to be its just meaning and extent. But above all 
a lawyer will find his highest honor in a deserved reputation for 
fidelity to private trust and to public duty, as an honest man and 
as a patriotic and loyal citizen. 


OaTH OF ADMISSION 


The general principles which should ever control the 
lawyer in the practice of his profession are clearly set forth in 
the following Oath of Admission to the Bar, formulated upon 
that in use in the State of, Washington, and which conforms in 
its main outlines to the “duties” of lawyers as defined by statu- 
tory enactments in that and many other States of the Union— 
duties which they are sworn on admission to obey and for the 
wilful violation of which disbarment is provided: 


I DO SOLEMNLY SWEAR: 


I will support the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the State oy on) oe ee ee a 

I will maintain the respect due to Courts of Justice and 
judicial officers ; 

I will not counsel or maintain any suit or proceeding 
which shall appear to me to be unjust, nor any defense except 
such as I believe to be honestly debatable under the law of the 
land; 

I will employ for the purpose of maintaining the causes 
confided to me such means only as are consistent with truth and 
honor, and will never seck to mislead the Judge or jury by any 
artifice or false statement of fact or law; 

I will maintain the confidence and preserve inviolate the 
secrets of my client, and will accept no compensation in connec- 
tion with his business except from him or with his knowledge 
and approval; 
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I will abstain from all offensive personality, and advance 
no fact prejudicial to the honor or reputation of a party or wit- 
ness, unless required by the justice of the cause with which I am 
charged ; 

I will never reject, from any consideration personal to 
myself, the cause of the defenseless or oppressed, or delay any 
man’s cause for lucre or malice. So Help. me God. 


We commend this form of oath for adoption by the 
proper authorities in all the States and Territories. 


CANONS OF JUDICIAL ETHICS 


Submitted to American Bar Association by Committee 
on Judicial Ethics, in 1923; final action postponed until 
1924: 


In addition to the Canons for Professional Conduct of 
Lawyers which it has formulated and adopted, the American 
Bar Association, mindful that the character and conduct of a 
judge should never be objects of indifference, and that declared 
ethical standards tend to become habits of life, deems it desir- 
able to set forth its views respecting those principles which should 
govern the personal practice of members of the judiciary in the 
administration of their office.- The Association accordingly 
adopts the following Canons, the spirit of which it suggests as a 
proper guide and reminder for judges, and as indicating what the 
people have a right to expect from them. 


1. RELATIONS OF THE JUDICIARY 


The assumption of the office of judge casts upon the in- 
cumbent duties in respect to his personal conduct which concern 
his relation to the State and its inhabitants, the litigants before 
him, the principles of law, the practitioners of law in his court, 
and the witnesses, jurors and attendants who aid him in the ad- 
ministration of its functions. 


2. Tue Pupsric INTEREST 


Courts exist to promote justice, and thus to serve the 
public interest. Their administration should be speedy and care- 
ful. Every judge should at all times be alert in his rulings and in 
the conduct of the business of the court, so far as he can, to 
make it useful to litigants and to the community. He should 
avoid unconsciously falling into the attitude of mind that the 
litigants are made for the courts instead of the courts for the 
litigants. 
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3. CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


It is the duty of all judges in the United States to sup- 
port the Federal Constitution and that of the state whose laws 
they administer; in so doing, they should fearlessly observe and 
apply fundamental limitations and guarantees. 


4. AvormpANCE OF IMPROPRIETY 


A judge’s official conduct should be free from impro- 
priety and the appearance of impropriety ; he should avoid infrac- 
tions of law; and his personal behavior, not only upon the bench 
and in the performance of judicial duties, but also in his every 
day life, should be beyond reproach. 


5. EssenTIAL CoNDUCT 


He should be temperate, attentive, patient, impartial, 
and, since he is to administer the law and apply it to the facts, 
he should be studious of the principles of the law and diligent in 
endeavoring to ascertain the facts. 


6. INDUSTRY 


He should exhibit an industry and application commen- 
surate with the duties imposed upon him. 


7. PROMPTNESS 


He should be prompt in the performance of his judicial 
duties, recognizing that the time of litigants, jurors and attorneys 
is of value and that habitual lack of punctuality on his part justi- 
fies dissatisfaction with the administration of the business of the 
court. 


8. CourT ORGANIZATION 


He should organize the court with a view to the prompt 
and convenient dispatch of its business and he should not tolerate 
abuses and neglect by clerks, and other assistants who are some- 
times prone to presume too much upon his good natured ac- 
quiescence by reason of friendly association with him. 

It is desirable too, where the judicial system permits, 
that he should cooperate with other judges of the same court, 
and in other courts, as members of a single judicial system, to 
promote the more satisfactory administration of justice. 


9. CONSIDERATION FOR JURORS AND OTHERS 


He should be considerate of jurors, witnesses and others 
in attendance upon the court. 
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10. Courtesy akp CIvILItTy 


He should be courteous to counsel, especially to those 
who are young and inexperienced, and also to all-others appear- 
ing or concerned in the administration of justice in the court. 

He should also require, and, so far as his power ex- 
tends, enforce on the part of clerks, court officers and counsel 
civility and courtesy to the court and to jurors, witnesses, litigants 
and others having business in the court. 


11. UNpROFESSIONAL CoNDUCT OF ATTORNEYS AND COUNSEL 


He should utilize his opportunities to criticise and cor- 
rect unprofessional conduct of attorneys and counsellors, brought 
to his attention; and, if adverse comment is not a sufficient cor- 
rective, should send the matter at once to the proper investigating 
and disciplinary authorities. 


12. APPOINTEES OF THE JUDICIARY AND THEIR COMPENSATION 


Trustees, receivers, masters, referees, guardians and 
other persons appointed by a judge to aid in the administration 
of justice should have the strictest probity and impartiality and 
should be selected with a view solely to their character and fit- 
ness. The power of making such appointments should not be 
exercised by him for personal or partisan advantage. He should 
not permit his appointments to be controlled by others than him- 
self. He should also avoid nepotism and undue favoritism in his 
appointments. 

While not hesitating to fix or approve just amounts, he 
should be most scrupuluous in granting or approving compensa- 
tion for the services or charges of such appointees to avoid ex- 
cessive allowances, whether or not excepted to or complained of. 
He cannot rid himself of this responsibility by the consent of 
counsel. 

13. KrnsHrpe or INFLUENCE 

He should not act in a controversy where a near relative 
is a party, and, if such a course can reasonably be avoided, he 
should not sit in litigation where a near relative appears before 
him as counsel; he should not suffer his conduct to justify the 
impression that any person can improperly influence him or un- 
duly enjoy his favor, or that he is affected by the kinship, rank, 
position or influence of any party or other person. 


14. INDEPENDENCE 


He should not be swayed by partisan demands, public 
clamor or considerations of personal popularity or notoriety, nor 
be apprehensive of unjust criticism. 
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15. INTERFERENCE IN CONDUCT OF TRIAL 


He may properly intervene in a trial of a case to pro- 
mote expedition, and prevent unnecessary waste of time, or to 
clear up some obscurity, but he should bear in mind that his 
undue interference, impatience, or participation in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, or a severe attitude on his part toward wit- 
nesses, especially those who are excited or terrified by the unusual 
circumstances of a trial, may tend to prevent the proper presenta- 
tion of the cause, or the ascertainment of the truth in respect 
thereto. ; 

Conversation between the judge and counsel in Court is 
often necessary, but the judge should be studious to avoid contro- 
versies which are apt to obscure the merits of the dispute between 
litigants and lead to its unjust disposition. In addressing coun- 
sel, litigants, or witnesses, he should avoid a controversial manner 
or tone. . 

He should avoid interruptions of counsel in their argu- 
ments except to clarify his mind as to their positions, and he 
should not be tempted to the unnecessary display of learning or a 
premature judgment. 


16. Ex pArTE APPLICATIONS 


He should discourage ex parte hearings of applications 
for injunctions and receiverships where the order may work 
detriment to absent parties; he should act upon such ex parte ap- 
plications only where the necessity for quick action is clearly 
shown; if this be demonstrated, then he should endeavor to 
counteract the effect of the absence of opposing counsel by a 
scrupuluous cross-examination and investigation as to the facts 
and the principles of law on which the application is based, grant- 
ing relief only when fully satisfied that the law permits it and 
the emergency demands it. He should remember that an injunc- 
tion is a limitation upon the freedom of action of defendants and 
should not be granted lightly or inadvisedly. One applying for 
such relief must sustain the burden of showing clearly its neces- 
sity and this burden is increased in the absence of the party whose 


freedom of action is sought to be restrained even though only 
temporarily. 


17. Ex parte COMMUNICATIONS 


He should not permit private interviews, arguments or 
communications designed to influence his judicial action, where 
interests to be affected thereby are not represented before him, 


except in cases where provision is made by law for ex parte 
application. 
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While the conditions under which briefs of argument 
are to be received are largely matters of local rule or practice, 
he should not permit the contents of such briefs presented to him 
to be concealed from opposing counsel. Ordinarily all communi- 
cations of counsel to the judge intended or calcuated to influence 
action should be made known to opposing counsel. 


18. CoNTINUANCES 


Delay in the administration of justice is a common cause 
of complaint; counsel are frequently responsible for this delay. 
A judge, without being arbitrary or forcing cases unreasonably 
or unjustly to trial when unprepared, to the detriment of parties, 
ray well endeavor to hold counsel to a proper appreciation of 
their duties to the public interest, to their own clients, and to the 
adverse party and his counsel, so as to enforce due diligence in 
the dispatch of business before the court. 


19. JuprcrAL OPINIONS 


In disposing of controverted cases, a judge should indi- 
cate the reasons for his action in an opinion showing that he 
has not disregarded or overlooked serious arguments of counsel. 
He thus shows his full understanding of the case, avoids the sus- 
picion of arbitrary conclusion, promotes confidence in his in- 
tellectual integrity and may contribute useful precedent to the 
growth of the law. 

It is desirable that Courts of Appeal in reversing cases 
and granting new trials should so indicate their views on questions 
of law argued before them and necessarily arising in the contro- 
versy that upon the new trial counsel may be aided-to avoid the 
repetition of erroneous positions of law and shall not be left in 
doubt by the failure of the Court to decide such questions. 

But the volume of reported decisions is such and is so 
rapidly increasing that in writing opinions which are to be pub- 
lished judges may well take this fact into consideration, and cur- 
tail them accordingly, without substantially departing from the 
principles stated above. 

It is of high importance that judges constituting a court 
of last resort should use effort and self restraint to promote 
solidarity of conclusion and the consequent influence of judicial 
decision. A judge should not yield to pride of opinion or value 
more highly his individual reputation than that of the court to 
which he should be loyal. Except in case of conscientious dif- 
ference of opinion on fundamental principle, dissenting opinions 
should be discouraged in courts of last resort. 
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20. INFLUENCE OF DeEcrIsIONS UpoN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE Law 


A judge should be mindful that his duty is the applica- 
tion of general law to particular instances, that ours 1s a govern- 
ment of law and not of men, and that he violates his duty as a 
minister of justice under such a system if he seeks to do what he 
may personally consider substantial justice in a particular case 
and disregards the general law as he knows it to be binding on 
him. Such action may become a precedent unsettling accepted 
principles and may have detrimental consequences beyond the 
immediate controversy. He should administer his office with a 
due regard to the integrity of the system of the law itself, re- 
membering that he is not a depositary of arbitrary power, but a 
judge under the sanction of law. 


21. IprosyNCRASIES AND INCONSISTENCIES 

Justice should not be moulded by the individual idiosyn- 
crasies of those who administer it. A judge should adopt the 
usual and expected method of doing justice, and not seek to be 
extreme or peculiar in his judgments, or spectacular or sensa- 
tional in the conduct of the court. Though vested with discre- 
tion in the imposition of mild or severe sentences he should not 
compel persons brought before him to submit to some humiliating 
act or discipline of his own devising, without authority of law, 
because he thinks it will have a beneficial corrective influence. 

In imposing sentence he should endeavor to conform to 
a reasonable standard of punishment and should not seek popu- 
larity or publicity either by exceptional severity or undue leniency. 


cA 


22. REVIEW 

In order that a litigant may secure the full benefit of the 
right of review accorded to him by law, a trial judge should 
scrupulously grant to the defeated party opportunity to present 
the questions arising upon the trial exactly as they arose, were 
presented, and decided, by full and fair bill of exceptions or other- 
wise; any failure in this regard on the part of the judge is 
peculiarly worthy of condemnation because the wrong done may 
be irremediable. 
23. LEGISLATION 


A judge has exceptional opportunity to observe the 
operation of statutes, especially those relating to practice, and to 
ascertain whether they tend to impede the just disposition of con- 
troversies ; and he may well contribute to the public interest by 
advising those having authority to remedy defects of procedure, 
of the result of his observation and experience. 
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24. INCONSISTENT OBLIGATIONS 


He should not accept inconsistent duties; nor incur obli- 
gations pecuniary or otherwise, which will in any way interfere 
or appear to interfere with his devotion to the expeditious and 
proper administration of his official functions. 


25. Busrtness PROMOTIONS AND SOLICITATIONS FOR CHARITY 


He should avoid giving ground for any reasonable sus- 
picion that he is utilizing the power or prestige of his office to 
persuade or coerce others to patronize or contribute, either to the 
success of private business ventures, or to charitable enterprises. 
He should, therefore, not enter into such private business, or 
pursue such a course of conduct, as would justify such suspicion, 
nor use the power of his office or the influence of his name to 
promote the business interests of others; he should not solicit for 
charities, nor should he enter into any business relation which, in 
the normal course of events reasonably to be expected, might 
bring his personal interest into conflict with the impartial per- 
formance of his official duties. 


26. PERSONAL INVESTMENTS AND RELATIONS 


He should abstain from making personal investments in 
enterprises which are apt to be involved in litigation in the court; 
and, after his accession to the bench, he should not retain such 
investments previously made, longer than a period sufficient to 
enable him to dispose of them without serious loss. It is desir- 
able that he should, so far as reasonably possible, refrain from all 
relations which would normally tend to arouse the suspicion that 
such relations warp or bias his judgment, or prevent his impartial 
attitude of mind in the administration of his judicial duties. 

He should not utilize information, coming to him in a 
judicial capacity, for purposes of speculation; and it detracts 
from the public confidence in his integrity and the soundness of 
his judicial judgment for him at any time to become a speculative 
investor upon the hazard of a margin. 


27. EXECUTORSHIPS AND [RUSTEESHIPS 


While a judge is not disqualified from holding executor- 
ships or trusteeships, he should not accept or continue to hold 
any fiduciary or other position if the holding of it would interfere 
or seem to interfere with the proper performance of his judicial 
duties, or if the business interests of those represented require 
investments in enterprises that are apt to come before him 
judicially, or to be involved in questions of law to be determined 
by him. 
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28. PartTIsAN PoLirics 


While entitled to entertain his personal views of political 
questions, and while not required to surrender his rights or 
opinions as a citizen, it is inevitable that suspicion of being 
warped by political bias will attach to a judge who becomes the 
active promoter of the interests of one political party as against 
another. He should avoid making political speeches, making or 
soliciting payment of assessments or contributions to party funds, 
the public endorsement of candidates for political office and par- 
ticipation in party conventions. 


29. SeEvLr-INTEREST 


He should abstain from performing or taking part in 
any judicial act in which his personal interests are involved. If 
he has personal litigation in the court of which he is judge, he 
need not resign his judgeship on that account, but he should, of 
course, refrain from any judicial act in such a controversy. 


30. CANDIDACY FOR OFFICE 


A candidate for judicial position should not make or 
suffer others to make for him, promises of conduct in office which 
appeal to the cupidity or prejudices of the appointing or electing 
power ; he should not announce in advance his conclusions of law 
on disputed issues to secure class support, and he should do noth- 
ing while a candidate to create the impression that if chosen, he 
will administer his office with bias, partiality or improper dis- 
crimination. 

While holding judicial office he should decline nomina- 
tion to any other place which might reasonably tend to create a 
suspicion or criticism that the proper performance of his judicial 
duties is prejudiced or prevented thereby. 

If a judge becomes a candidate for any office, he should 
refrain from all conduct which might tend to arouse reasonable 
suspicion that he is using the power or prestige of his judicial 
position to promote his candidacy or the success of his party. 

He should not permit others to do anything in behalf of 
his candidacy which would reasonably lead to such suspicion. 


31. Private Law PRACTICE 


; In many states the practice of law by one holding judicial 
position is forbidden. In superior courts of general jurisdiction, 
it should never be permitted. In inferior courts in some states, 
it is permitted because the county or municipality is not able to 
pay adequate living compensation for a competent judge. In 
such cases one who practises law is in a position of great delicacy 
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and must be scrupulously careful to avoid conduct in his practice 
whereby he utilizes or seems to utilize his judicial position to 
further his professional success. 

He should not practise in the court in which he is a 
judge, even when presided over by another judge, or appear 
therein for himself in any controversy. 

If forbidden to practise law, he should refrain from ac- 
cepting any professional employment while in office. 

He may properly act as arbitrator or lecture upon or in- 
struct in law, or write upon the subject, and accept compensation 
therefor, if such course does not interfere with the due per- 
formance of his judicial duties, and is not forbidden by some posi- 
tive provision of law. 


32. GIFTS AND Favors 


He should not accept any presents or favors from liti- 
gants, or from lawyers practising before him or from others 
whose interests are likely to be submitted to him for judgment. 


33. SocraL RELATIONS 


It is not necessary to the proper performance of judicial 
duty that a judge should live in retirement or seclusion; it is de- 
sirable that, so far as reasonable attention to the completion of 
his work will permit, he continue to mingle in social intercourse, 
and that he should not discontinue his interest in or appearance 
at meetings of members of the Bar. He should, however, in 
pending or prospective litigation before him be particularly care- 
ful to avoid such action as may reasonably tend to awaken the 
suspicion that his social or business relations or friendships, con- 
stitute an element in influencing his judicial conduct. 


34. A SUMMARY OF JUDICIAL OBLIGATION 


In every particular his conduct should be above re- 
proach. He should be conscientious, studious, thorough, courte- 
ous, patient, punctual, just, impartial, fearless of public clamor, 
regardless of public praise, and indifferent to private, political 
or partisan influences; he should administer justice according 
to law, and deal with his appointments as a public trust; he should 
not allow other affairs or his private interests to interfere with 
the prompt and proper performance of his judicial duties, nor 
should he administer the office for the purpose of advancing his 
personal ambitions or increasing his popularity. 
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SPECIAL JUSTICES ASSOCIATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Adopted Dec. 15, 1923: 
CANONS OF JUDICIAL ETHICS 


The Association adopts the following canons, the spirit 
of which it suggests as a proper guide and reminder for Special 
Justices, and as indicating what the people have a right to expect 
of them. 


1. General Obligations 


The obligations of duty and conduct which bind all 
Standing Justices presiding in the courts of the Commonwealth, 
apply with equal force to all Special Justices. 


2. Essential Conduct 


A Special Justice, therefore, should always serve the 
public interest. He should be temperate, attentive, patient, im- 
partial, diligent in ascertaining the facts, and careful to apply the 
principles of the law thereto. He should be firm, but not arbi- 
trary or controversial, in the execution of his duty. He should 
be considerate of counsel, of witnesses, of litigants and of all 
others in attendance upon the courts. He should be prompt him- 
self and insist upon promptness in others, realizing that their 
time, as well as that of the court, is valuable. 


3. Participation in Trials 


He may properly intervene in a trial held before him 
to promote expedition and prevent unnecessary waste of time or 
to clear up some obscurity, bearing in mind, however, that undue 
interference, impatience or a severe attitude toward counsel, wit- 
nesses or litigants may tend to prevent the proper presentation 
of the cause or the ascertainment of the truth in respect thereto. 


4. Ex parte Communications 


He should not permit private interviews, arguments or 
communications calculated to influence his judicial action, except 
in cases where provision is made by law for ex parte application. 


5. Continuances 


A Special Justice should insist upon diligence in the dis- 
patch of business before the court by refusing to grant continu- 
ances of cases except for good cause shown. 
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6. Umfornuty of Practice 


A Special Justice should co-operate with other justices 
to promote satisfactory administration of justice. In imposing 
sentence he should endeavor to conform to a reasonable standard 
of punishment and should not seek popularity or publicity either 
by exceptional severity or undue leniency. 


7. Private Practice 


A Special Justice, by reason of his small compensation 
and infrequent and uncertain service, is not expected to refrain 
from the practice of his profession, but his position is one of 
great delicacy and he should be scrupulously careful to avoid con- 
duct in his practice whereby he utilizes or seems to utilize his 
judicial position to further his professional success. 


8. A Summary of Judicial Obligation 


In every particular his conduct should be above re- 
proach. He should be conscientious, studious, thorough, courte- 
ous, patient, punctual, just, impartial, fearless of public clamor, 
regardless of public praise, and should administer justice accord- 
ing to law. 
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NATIONAL LEATHER AND SHOE FINDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted June 1923: 
A SHOE FINDERS’ CODE OF ETHICS 


1. That just because he has opened a store, is no rea- 
son. why the community owes him a living. Remembering that 
he went into business voluntarily, he must do his duty by assum- 
ing his share of his community’s obligations. 

2. He must justify his right to live in his community 
by rendering that community service, based on the highest stand- 
ard of truth and honor in every transaction. 

3. He should take pride in the neighborhood in which 
he is located, should keep his store neat and orderly inside, and 
see that the outside appearance looks as well, at least, or better 
than his neighbor’s. 

4. He should consider his business an honorable occu- 
pation and realize that it affords him a distinct opportunity to 
serve society. 

5. He should assist all movements for public better- 
ments, also join and support local, civic and commercial associa- 
tions. He should always vote at National, State and Local elec- 
tions, and see that his employees do the same. 

6. He must not violate the confidence of a merchant 
in other lines, but mingle with the others, exchange ideas and join 
with them in promoting all things that are for the common good. 

7. If there is an organization of his craft gotten to- 
gether for the good of the shoe finding Industry, he should join, 
and do all he can to assist in the work of improvement, bearing in 
mind that there is a tie which brings them together, and what is 
good for one is also good for the other. 

8. He should be alert to utilize new and progressive 
ideas for the betterment of the business and willingly co-operate 
with others in aiding the advancement of the shoe findings in- 
dustry as a whole. 

9. He should patronize his fellow merchant whenever 
and wherever possible, that the community may prosper, and he, 
thereby, share in such prosperity. 

10. He should never sign a contract without reading 
and fully understanding it, but after having done so, should stick 
to the agreement and deal with his associates in a manner that will 
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command trust and confidence. It is essential that we prove our- 
selves as honorable as we would have our associates in all trans- 
actions. Remember this: “Never make a contract that is one- 
sided. If it is so made as to favor you, he will kick it over. If 
it favors-him, even while you keep it, you will want to kick it 
over.” Save your time and temper. Good, fair contracts, that 
are just to both parties, make good friends. Such contracts live 
long, are friendship binders and peace makers. 

11. He should inform himself on the provisions and 
decisions of the United States Income Tax laws, so that his An- 
nual Report will comply with the law. 

12. He should close his store on Sunday and spend 
the day with his family. One day in seven should be devoted to 
some form of relaxation for health and pleasure. He will only 
live once. 

13. Our industry needs good, progressive, honorable 
men. Are you one of them, interested in its welfare and seek- 
ing to elevate the business by practicing ethical standards? Will 
you endeavor to inspire others in the business to do likewise? 
You'll make a fine start by doing it yourself first and sticking to 
it; the others will follow. Remember the Golden Rule—“Do un- 
to others as you would that they should do unto you”—thus leav- 
ing out the “Do it unto him first” part. 

14. Establish a credit at a good bank. Sign one note 
for money borrowed, rather than make notes for goods borrowed. 
It is safer to owe one man than many. 

15. A fair profit, based on the cost of doing business, 
plus a fair return on his investment, is the right of every 
merchant. Arrive at such profit, and having done so, have one 


.price. Play no favorites. Granting one reduction invites a second 


request. Don’t be a price cutter. It takes backbone to be a suc- 
cessful merchant. 

16. Endeavor to create confidence with your customers 
by deserving it. The object of this “Code of Ethics” is to make 


satisfied customers, and you a better and a happier man. Remem- 


bereiie. ciocan, “GE PROFITS MOST WHOSE EVERY 
SALECREATES*A FRIEND 

17. Make adjustments cheerfully and give the customer 
the benefit of any doubt which may have arisen. A satisfied cus- 
tomer is worth a dozen disgruntled ones. See that your sales- 
men are careful and accurate in their talks to customers. They 
should be careful not to mislead. Sales should be made strictly 
on the basis of quality and intrinsic value. 

18. He should never advise a customer to buy an 
article he would not buy himself if he were in his position. Never 
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urge a customer to buy beyond his means. Take advantage of no 
man’s ignorance. 

19. See that employees are truthful and straightfor- 
ward and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge. Do not 
substitute other goods on their orders. Insist that the customer 
abides by the terms of the invoice. Do not make special dis- 
counts for cash payment. If you are fair and square he will 
have more respect for you. 


HIS DUTY TO HIS COMPETITORS 


20. It is deemed unethical to trail a competitor’s sales- 
man or delivery, or try to obtain information as to a competitor’s 
methods or stock, by questioning or bribing his employees. You 
should practice clean and honorable competition and further the 
general welfare and prosperity of every other finder. 

21. To induce a competitor’s employees to leave him, 
unless with the employer’s consent, is considered dishonorable. 
Do not do it. Beware of trouble here. 

22. It is unethical to injure directly or indirectly the 
business reputation, prospects or business of a fellow jobber, or 
other merchant, or to make false or disparaging statements, or 
insinuations relative to a competitor’s merchandise, prices, busi- 
ness, financial or personal standing. Boosting a competitor or 
his wares will elevate you in your customer’s opinion. If you 
cannot say good, at least be fair. You should establish and 
maintain intimate, cordial and friendly relations with everybody 
in the shoe findings business. 

23. It is also unethical to simulate or imitate in one’s 
own merchandise, the trade mark, trade name, slogan, advertis- 
ing or appearance of a competitor’s ideas or goods. 

24. Or to sell or offer to sell under a competitor’s price 
in order to beat him out of a sale or force him out of business. 
Do not try to fool him by delivering to your customers more 
than the invoice calls for. For instance, do not bill at one dozen 
and deliver thirteen. 

25. Immediately upon receipt of new prices showing 
an advance in the price, the jobber should mark his goods in con- 
formity ; to neglect this and then insinuate to a customer that there 
must be something wrong with your competitor’s prices, is de- 
cidedly unethical. Likewise, in case of reductions in prices, 
merchandise should be marked down. 

26. In all relations with your competitor refrain from 
false and misleading statements. The absolute truth should be 
zealously adhered to by every jobber. Do not bill goods at one 
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price and settle with the customer at another (secret) price in 
order to fool the competitor. You will surely lose in your cus- 
tomer’s estimation—giving secret rebates simply to beat your 
competitor is decidedly bad practice. 

27. Do not break sales.that have already been fully 
closed by a competitor. 

28. Do not disclose to a customer confidential credit 
information given you by one of your competitors in good faith 
and confidence. Give prompt and correct credit reports to com- 
petitors when asked to do so, thus treating him as you would have 
him treat you. 

29. Do not split commissions with the customer that 
are allowed you by the machinery or other manufacturers. 

30. Take no customer’s word as to propositions made 
by competitors, for often there are details omitted (either inten- 
tionally or otherwise) which have an important bearing on the 
matter. 

31. Rather, maintain such a friendly attitude toward 
competitors as will enable you to meet them and discuss frankly 
the means whereby wily and unscrupulous buyers may be effect- 
ively discouraged. 


HIS DUTY TO HIS EMPLOYEES 


32. A cheerful “good morning” to the clerks makes 
for loyalty, interest and industry, and costs nothing. Clerks as 
well as proprietors are human. Let’s consider them so. Teach 
them to “swear by you.” 

33. Be quick to reward industry, loyalty and ability, 
and give employees no cause to complain of their treatment at 
your hands. Be sympathetic with them in troubles. Stretch 
forth a helping hand and give them substantial assistance, if 
necessary. 

34. Do not place temptation in their way, lest honesty 
depart and a promising career be ruined. 

35. Provide fair working hours; compensation worthy 
of the individual, and working conditions that are pleasant. 

36. Salesmen and others who come into your employ 
and are not familiar with your ways, should be carefully educated 
in the provisions of this Code. 

37. Do not encourage employees by example or advice 
in what may be termed shady transactions or tricky salesmanship. 
The character of the active head of the house permeates the 
whole force. It is the real trade mark of the concern. Do not 
permit any employee to do what you yourself would not do. 
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38. Do not take all his sales unto yourself, but give 
worthy employees a chance. 

39. Do not criticise an employee or try to belittle him 
before customers or anyone else. 


HIS DUTY TO THE MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALER 


40. Pay bills when due or explain to your creditor your 
failure to do so. 

41. Take cash discounts only in accordance with the 
terms specified by him. 

42. Merchandise shipped on regular order should not 
be returned without permission from the seller. Such permission 
should not be requested after the lapse of an unreasonable period 
of time, and in no case should merchandise be returned, freight 
collect, without his consent. 

43. Accept goods delivered to railroads in good condi- 
tion and look to the carrier for adjustments for damages. De- 
ductions should not be made from invoices to cover damage for 
which the shipper is not responsible. 

44. Place orders only in good faith, and accept goods 
so purchased. Report shortages promptly. 

45. Do not buy minimum amounts of merchandise in 
order to keep other dealers from getting the same line. 

46. Follow out promises of co-operation through ad- 
vertising and dealers’ helps, with performances. 

47. Treat their traveling salesmen with courtesy and 
consideration. They are entitled to a hearing; at the same time, 
they should be impressed with your firmness that they may not 
become insistent. Make your appointments as early as possible, 
and keep them. Remember, the salesman is traveling on schedule. 
Don’t deceive him by telling him that another manufacturer quoted 
you a better price. Don’t be so cheap. The best single asset of 
a buyer is a number af friendly salesmen who like him not only 
for himself but also for the business he gives them. 


HIS DUTY TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


48. As our Associate Members assist in supporting 
this association, we should, all other things being equal, throw all 
of our business to them, instead of. to outsiders. Show more 
loyalty to them. 


TO OUR ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


_ There may be some question as to the propriety of our 
suggesting to our associate members a “Code of Ethics,” and we 
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will not do so here, but there are a few matters which concern 
the leather and shoe finding jobber in his relations with the manu- 
facturers or associate members, which we beg leave to call to their 
kind consideration. 

A. They should brand or mark their goods exactly as 
represented. 

B. They should not compete with the jobber in any 
way. 

C. They should not offer prices or discounts on quan- 
tities to force a jobber to overbuy. Should he overbuy he will 
no doubt be compelled to cut prices to unload. Thus other job- 
bers will not support the line. 

D. Should not sell to other lines of business, merchan- 
dise properly belonging to the shoe finding business. 

E. Should not substitute on orders or ship in excess 
of orders. Should be careful to ship as directed. 

F, Should not extend credit to jobbers or “near job- 
bers” of questionable character. If the merchant from whom 
we buy would have the moral courage to refuse credit to the 
troublesome buyer or the man of doubtful honor, they would not 
only earn the ‘gratitude of the reputable jobbers, but would do 
more for the uplift of the craft than any other one thing. The 
honor of the craft should be dear to everyone concerned, and he 
should remember that his own character and conduct reflect honor 
or reproach on the industry as a whole. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL LIGHTING FIXTURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Report of Committee of Design, adopted 1921: 
RESOLUTIONS ON PIRACY OF DESIGN 


1. The Executive Committee of the National Council 
of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers shall appoint a Board of 
Conciliation, which shall consist of the President of the National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, who shall act as 
Chairman ex officio, and two members, to serve for the period of 
one year. 

2. This Board of Conciliation is to be empowered by 
the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers to re- 
view and pass upon all questions of piracy, and to impose such 
penalties, hereinafter specified, as they deem justified. There 
shall be no appeal from their decisions within the National Coun- 
cil of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. 

3. Should any member of our organization believe that 
an act of piracy has been committed against him by any indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, the method to be adopted by the com- 
plainant in entering his complaint shall be to file with the Chair- 
man of the Board of Conciliation, a written statement duly sworn 
to, clearly specifying the cause of complaint. 

Should the matter of contention involve two members of 
the same local council of the National Council, that the local 
council appoint an arbitration committee to consider the case, and 
that the local council arbitration committee have the same powers 
to fix and enforce penalties as the Conciliation Board, the local 
council concurring in this resolution. There shall be a right of 
appeal from the decision of the local council to the National Coun- 
cil Committee under this plan. 

4. The Board of Conciliation shall thereupon review 
the charges that have been made, and if they are considered of 
sufficient gravity to warrant such action, the Chairman shall cause 
to be served upon the individual, firm or corporation accused, a 
certified copy of the charges, with a written notice that a period 
of twenty-one days will be allowed in which to file, with the 
Chairman of the Board of Conciliation, their answer to the 
charges in the complaint. An extension of this period may be 
granted at the discretion of the Board. 
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5. The complainant shall submit for the consideration 
of the Board all evidence he may have in his possession, and if 
he is satisfied that his case has been proved he can leave it to the 
Board to decide without appearing personally. 

6. The accused, upon receipt of his notice from the 
Board of Conciliation, shall prepare all the evidence at his dis- 
posal, and send it to the Board of Conciliation in the form of a 
sworn affidavit. 

7. Both complainant and defendant shall have the privi- 
lege of calling witnesses and submitting any evidence they may 
have that has bearing on the case. 

8. Should the accused fail to submit an answer to the 
complaint within the twenty-one days, or such extended time as 
may have been granted, it shall be considered that the charges 
of the complainant are justified, judgment will be rendered by 
default, and the board shall be empowered to inflict such of 
the penalties hereinafter mentioned: as they may consider fair 
and just. 

9. Should either defendant or complainant be unable to 
appear in person, he may be represented by such member of the 
Association as he may select. 

10. In any case coming before it, the Board of Concili- 
ation shall consider all evidence, hear all witnesses, then make 
such decision, as seems to them to be fair and just and, when the 
charges have been proved, shall impose such penalties as seem to 
fit the offense. 

11. In all cases the cost of arbitration shall be borne 
by the party against whom the judges decide, and the amount of 
these costs shall be decided by the judges. 

12. The penalties to be imposed shall be as follows: 

(a) Reprimand, and demand for apology. 

(b) Suspension from the Association. 

(c) Suspension of rights, such as exhibiting at The 
Annual Fixture Show, etc. 

(d) Expulsion from the Association. 

(e) Publishing the decisions of the Board in the 
“Lighting Rays” etc. 

(hE), Cache Fine: 

(g) The disposition or destruction of the infringed 
parts, fixtures, patterns or molds. 
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AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Approved Jan. 17, 1924: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


SECTION A. TO THE PUBLIC WE PLEDGE: 

1. That we will at all times obey the law and that we 

will not agree to, nor be a party to: 
(a) Fixing prices, 
(b) Apportioning territory, 
(c) Allocating customers, 
(d) Limiting production. 

2. That we will always deal fairly, produce and sell 
honest grades, and fulfill all obligations and contracts. 

3. That we will not indulge in nor countenance unfair 
selling methods, and that we will refrain from all over-statements 
and misrepresentation, either in advertising or personal salesman- 
ship. : 

4. That we will not encourage the cutting of immature 
Walnut timber that should be allowed to grow for a longer time. 

5. That we will encourage and promote the planting of 
Walnut trees and the proper care of immature timber. 

6. That we will insist that all products of Walnut be 
truthfully described and that we will aid and assist in the detec- 
tion of imitations and the suppression of untruthful descriptions. 

7. That the co-operative advertising of the Association 
will not be done in the interest of an individual firm but in the 
interest of our splendid product and with absolute honesty and 
fairness with the public. 

8. That we will maintain an information bureau on 
American Walnut which will furnish free of charge to all inter- 
ested parties reliable information regarding Walnut and its vari- 
ous uses. 

9. That we make immediately available to the govern- 
ment our entire facilities for the production of gunstocks, aero- 
plane propeller lumber and other necessary war material when- 
ever a national emergency shall require such material. 


SECTION B. TO EACH OTHER WE PLEDGE: 


1. That we will respect another’s word, also his con- 
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fidences, knowing them to be such, and we will not accept nor re- 
peat a statement reflecting upon the good faith or acts of a mem- 
ber unless it be established by convincing proof, and not then 
without giving him an opportunity to clear himself. 

2. That we will be as sincere and honest with competi- 
tors in all matters as we could wish them to be. 

3. That we will not make a statement nor do any act 
for private profit that would discredit or injure the industry. 

4. That we will not unjustly discredit a competitor’s 
product nor act in any other way that will be detrimental to the 
general interests of the industry. 

5. That we will not mislead each other either by direct 
statement or inference (reserving the right frankly to decline to 
reply to all questions relative to competitive business). 

6. That we will not quote ridiculously low prices on 
business that has been placed, nor bid extravagantly on raw ma- 
terial that has been sold, in order to make trouble for a competi- 
tor. 

7. That we will never accept a larger order than can 
be reasonably delivered within the terms of the contract. 

8. That we will ship and bill all orders true to grade 
and that we will not be a party to the “mixing” or adulteration of 
a grade. 

9. That we will not pay bribes or “commissions” to 
purchasing agents or others who may be thus influenced to pur- 
chase our goods. 

10. That we will not hire away competitors’ employees, 
nor cause them to become dissatisfied, but that we will recognize 
the right of the employee to use all reasonable efforts to better 
his condition. 

11. That in case of a dispute between members, that 
cannot be amicably settled, each will abide by the decision of a 
referee mutually to be agreed upon. 

12. That we will not interfere with a competitor’s log 
producers to whom he may have made financial advances on 
timber to be produced. 

13. That each will study carefully his individual costs 
of production and that each will strive to operate his business 
on the basis of such costs. 

14. That we will respect our customers, but not permit 
them to dictate our business policy; neither shall we consider 
them infallible sources of information concerning our competi- 
tors. 

15. That the heads of member concerns accept at all 
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times the full responsibility for their employees and representa- 
tives for the compliance with the principles herein expressed. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Aug. 9, 1923: 


CODE OF-ETHICS AND-BUSINESS PRACTICE 


The members of the Plywood Manufacturers Associa- 
tion consisting of Manufacturers of Plywood (built up wood), 
believing that it is for the best interest of any individual or firm 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of the above mentioned 
product, as well as for the industry as a whole, that clean, honor- 
able and legitimate business customs should prevail in this busi- 
ness, and that they should be followed in buying, in selling and in 
competition with others engaged in the business—present in the 
following articles a statement of business policy which they be- 
lieve should be followed by all parties engaged in this industry. 


Article 1. Since the successful conduct of any business 
depends on the marketing of the product at a price which will net 
a reasonable profit to the manufacturer, that none of the products 
of this industry should be sold, knowingly, below a price which 
would return to the manufacturer the cost of production plus a 
fair percentage of profit. 


Article 2. Since a knowledge of the cost of production 
is absolutely necessary to the successful conduct of any business, 
manufacturers in this line should exert every effort to inform 
themselves on this subject and should aid their fellow manufac- 
turers in securing a knowledge of this subject by any means in 
their power. Every manufacturer should have an accurate sys- 
tem of ascertaining the cost of every job, that the information 
derived from this system should be recorded so that it could be 
referred to and that these records should always be used in esti- 
mating special work so that every advantage of past experience 
might be taken and estimate made on actual facts rather than 
guess work. It is for the best interest of any manufacturer in 
this business to make both his general and cost accounting, uni- 
form in plan with that in general use in this industry, and as out- 
lined by our Association Cost Plan. 


Article 3. There should be no misrepresentation of 
goods made to prospective purchasers, and no misrepresentation 
pertaining to business policy should be made to competitors. 
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Article 4. That the purchasers of the product of our 
factories should be impressed with the fact that the manufacturers 
in this line of business are trustworthy and honest and can be 
trusted to carry out any agreement, and that they can safely place 
work with them without competitive bidding and be assured of 
first class workmanship, fair treatment and a reasonable price. 


Article 5. That in selling, no graft should be tolerated 
and that no commission ever be offered or paid the parties in the 
employ of prospective purchasers. 


Article 6. That as “knocking” is a practice unworthy 
of the business, no salesman should speak disparagingly of an- 
other salesman of competing firm. 


Article 7. That when a manufacturer is offered work 
which he cannot do, he should make it a point to refer the cus- 
tomer to another Association member. 


Article 8. That it should be a duty and a pleasure to 
impart to less experienced competitors any knowledge which may 
be of help to them as long as you have reason to believe that the 
information will be fairly used. This practice will tend to do 
away with ignorance and thus tend to eliminate a dangerous fac- 
tor in competition. 


Article 9. That any firm who authorizes any individual 
to solicit business and sell goods for them should see to it that the 
salesman is fully instructed as to the policy they propose to pur- 
sue on all matters referred to in this Code. ° 


Article 10. That good feeling among the manufacturers 
engaged in this industry is for the best interest of all concerned 
and that therefore no manufacturer should judge the action or 
course taken by another manufacturer without full knowledge of 
all conditions in relation to the matter in question. 


CONCATENATED ORDER OF HOO-HOO 


The Fraternal Organization of Lumbermen. Adopted 
Sepa nloZie 


CODE ORE TEHICS 
OUR AIMS 


1. To fill with credit the sphere in which we are placed 
without interfering with the rights of others. 
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2. To promote human advancement and higher stand- 
ards of civic, social and economic relations by developing in busi- 
ness the spirit of the Golden Rule, which we accept as the basic 
principle of peace and prosperity for the world. 


3. To establish the spoken word on the basis of the 
written bond. 


4. To cultivate true friendship and therefore confidence 
among persons engaged in the lumber industry, modifying the 
freedom of competition with the good sense of understanding. 


5. To conduct ourselves and our business so that we 
may render service to society. 


6. To consider our vocation worthy and to be worthy 
of our vocation as the Nations home-builders. 


7. To assist liberally and sympathetically all that seeks 
to elevate humanity by charity of action and thought and by 
justice to all men through the “Square Deal.” 


8. To keep in view the world bonds of human interest 
and trade, seeking to promote justice and fair dealing to all na- 
tions and races and all world understanding consistent with the 
maintenance of Anglo-Saxon ideals and historic Americanism. 


9. To recognize the abiding power of co-operation and 
organization and so to act as individuals that the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo shall ever be regarded with honor as a source 
of community benefit and good-will. 
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Given as a type of the lumber sales code; adopted June 
25,1922: 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER SALES CODE 
ARTICLE II. PARTIES 


Section 1. Parties subscribing to this code shall consist 
of trade organizations, the members of which are directly en- 
gaged in either the production, distribution or consumption of 
hardwood lumber, and that adopt and recommend to their mem- 
bers the use of this code in transactions involving the sale and 
purchase of that commodity. 

Sec. 2. No organization possesses authority to impose 
the use of this code upon its members. The terms of this code 
can be rendered binding as between buyers and sellers of lumber 
only by contractual agreement of the parties at interest that they 
shall apply to specific transactions. 


ARTICLE III. QUOTATIONS 


Section 1. Quotations are of two classes, general and 
special. 

Sec. 2. General quotations in the form of stock lists or 
circular letters are made subject to prior sale and immediate ac- 
ceptance. 

Sec. 3. Special quotations made at request of the buyer 
shall be protected for a specific period by mutual agreement. 


ARTICLE IV. ORDERS 


Section 1. The term “order” refers to a contract of 
sale and purchase existing between seller and buyer. 

Sec. 2. All orders should be in writing and should 
specifically embody all provisions of the agreement of sale and 
purchase, to-wit: Kind, variety, quantity, dimensions, grade, in- 
spection, point of delivery, time of shipment, price, terms of pay- 
ment, etc. 

Sec. 3. An order taken by a salesman is not binding 
upon the seller until it has been accepted in writing by competent 
authority or until delivery under the order has begun, and in the 
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absence of either of these forms of acceptance, it is subject to 
cancellation by the buyer. 

Sec. 4. Any provision or provisions omitted by the 
buyer from his formal order may be supplied by the seller, or 
any provision or provisions contained in the formal order may be 
amended by the seller in his acceptance of the order, but such ad- 
ditions or amendments do not become a part of the contract of 
sale and purchase until they are specifically accepted by the buyer. 


ARTICLE V. QUANTITY AND LOADING 


Section 1. Where a specific quantity of lumber is re- 
quired, the quantity should be stated in feet in the order, and the 
seller should adjust the contents of shipments going forward 
under the order in a manner to enable him to make substantial 
delivery of the specified total. 

Sec. 2. When an order specifies a carload or a given 
number of carloads, the seller should load and the buyer should 
receive cars loaded substantially to the capacity of weight or con- 
tents. 


ARTICLE VI. DELIVERY 


Section 1. A bill of lading properly filled out, showing 
buyer as consignee, or if to the order of shipper, properly endorsed 
by him, shall constitute evidence as to the fact and time of delivery 
at shipping point. 


ARTICLE VII. TIME OF SHIPMENT 


Section 1. Where time of shipment is not an essential 
element of the contract, and is not so stated in the order, ship- 
ment shall be made within a reasonable time. 

Sec. 2. Where time of shipment is an essential element 
of a contract, the specific date or dates of shipment should be 
stated in the order, thus making the time of shipment a material 
stipulation of the contract. 


ARTICLE VIII. CONTINGENCIES 


Section 1. Deliveries and acceptances of shipments 
under this code are subject to the following contingencies: Fires, 
floods, strikes, delays of carriers, or acts of God, or other condi- 
tions beyond the control of the contracting parties. 

; Sec. 2. A claim for relief arising from the operation 
of the foregoing contingency clause, by either party, must be made 
in good faith, and must be supported by satisfactory evidence that 
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the failure to discharge contractual obligations is due, and only 
due, to the operation of the contingency upon which the claim is 
based or other conditions beyond the control of the contracting 
parties. 


ARTICLE IX. FREIGHT CHARGES 


; Section 1. The term “F.O.B. destination” or ‘Freight 
allowed to destination,” includes only the lawful line“haul charge 
in effect on date of quotation. 

Sec. 2. Unless otherwise stipulated, all switching 
charges, demurrage and other terminal charges, and all tax on 
freight and duty assessed on goods shall be paid by buyer unless 
any of these charges result from negligence on the part of the 
seller in not conforming to the shipping instructions contained in 
order, in which event the seller shall assume payment of charges 
that have accrued by reason of his neglect. 

Sec. 3. When price delivered at destination is agreed 
upon, the seller assumes all liability for any increase in freight 
rates, and receives the benefit arising from any reduction in freight 
rate. When price at shipping point is agreed upon, the buyer 
assumes all liability for any increase in freight rate and receives 
the benefit arising from any reduction in freight rate. 


ARTICLE X. INSPECTION 


Section 1. Lumber sold under this code is subject to 
the current grading rules of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. 

When the order provides for official National Inspec- 
tion, the lumber is subject to inspection under the regulations 
which govern the Inspection Department of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 

Sec. 2. When a shipment is received under an order 
which does not stipulate National Inspection, the buyer shall pay 
the freight charged against the shipment and unload the ship- 
ment unless it be plainly obvious that the contents do not sub- 
stantially conform to the requirements of the order, or unless the 
carrying charges are in excess of the value of the shipment and 
buyer assumes responsibility for his judgment. 

In the event of either of these contingencies, the buyer 
shall immediately wire the seller that the shipment is subject to 
the disposition of the latter, stating conditions fully. Where 
these contingencies do not exist the buyer shall cause shipment to 
be inspected and measured, and if an unsatisfactory difference 
exists between the amount of seller’s invoice covering the ship- 
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ment and the value of the shipment computed from the buyer’s 
measurement and inspection, the buyer shall hold the entire ship- 
ment intact, and immediately report this difference with piece 
tally to the seller unless buyer and seller agree otherwise. 

Sec. 3. If it be impossible to adjust such difference by 
compromise, an inspector of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association shall be called to inspect the stock under dispute. 

See. 4. Should this original official inspection result in 
not more than four per cent deductible difference in money value 
from the invoice, the buyer is to pay all expense of the inspection. 
If the deductible difference be more than four per cent money 
value, the seller is to pay for the inspection. 

Sec. 5. If the result of the inspection determines that 
there has been a substantial performance of the contract the buyer 
shall retain and pay for all of the stock that is up to grades 
ordered at the prices named in the order. The stock not up to 
grade shall remain the property of the shipper, and shall be sub- 
ject to his disposition. 

Nothing in the foregoing provisions of this article shall 
be construed to abrogate the right of re-inspection of either buyer 
or seller. 


ARTICLE XI. CANCELLATIONS 


Section 1. If the credit of a buyer becomes impaired 
subsequent to the acceptance of an order by the seller, and upon 
request of the seller, the buyer fails to secure the payment for 
stock undelivered on the order, the seller may cancel the order 
or any unfilled portion thereof. 

Sec. 2. If it becomes apparent that the seller cannot 
make delivery of stock covered by an order, or if delivery of the 
stock on the order, or any portion thereof, is unreasonably de- 
layed, the buyer may cancel the order or any unfilled portion 
thereof. 


ARTICLE XII. ARBITRATION 


Section 1. In order to adjust disputes arising between 
seller and buyer, in the application of the principles of this code, 
the following method for the arbitration of such controversies is 
supplied. 

Sec. 2. In all cases where arbitration is requested, the 
Secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Association shall 
act as one of the arbitrators. The other arbitrator shall be the 
secretary of another lumber or lumber consuming organization, 
of which one party to the dispute is a member. If these two 
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arbitrators shall disagree, they shall select a third arbitrator and 
a majority decision of these arbitrators shall be binding upon the 
parties to the dispute. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLESALE LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION 


Temporary code, adopted March 1923, contains the fol- 
lowing : j 


PREAMBLE 


1. The members of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association subscribe to the following general rules to 
be applied in the conduct of their business: 

2. We stand for the maintenance, by and for the whole- 
- saler, of a high standard of Commercial Ethics and honor in the 
trade. 
3. We believe in the principle of Arbitration. 

4. We desire to promote the lumber business for the 
general good of the entire industry and the welfare of our country. 

5. We believe in publicity, the education of all branches 
of the industry to the highest standards, and in the dissemination 
of the proper knowledge of the economic uses of each wood. 

6. We believe in fair dealing, honest grades and the 
proper fulfillment of all obligations and contracts. 

We recommend the guide by which this responsi- 

bility can be judged shall be the following Code of Ethics.... 


UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER AND SASH 
AND DOOR SALESMEN 


Adopted 1912: 
CODE OF ETHICS FOR-SALESMEN 


ORDER METHODS 


All orders taken by salesmen should be in writing, and 
should be acknowledged by the signature of the purchaser and 
the salesman, or by leaving with the purchaser a carbon copy of 
the order. 

All oral or telephone orders or conversations relative 
to orders, should be confirmed in writing as soon as possible. 
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ORDER SPECIFICATIONS 


All orders should be complete and explicit and should 
specify the grades, terms and conditions of the sale. 

A salesman should not, upon ascertaining that a dealer 
has placed an order, make any effort to cause the dealer to cancel 
or countermand the order, by quoting him lower prices, or other- 
wise doing that which will cause the purchaser to be dissatisfied 
with the order he has given. 

Salesmen should endeavor to learn as much as possible 
about the stock they are selling, so that the buyer may get from 
the salesman accurate and full knowledge. 

Salesmen shall avoid misrepresentation and untruthful- 
ness to the fullest extent. 

Salesmen should remember that the buyer’s time is 
valuable—also, in this connection that other salesmen may be 
waiting to see the buyer. Be brief and to the point. 
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NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMENS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted January 1924: 


CODE OF ETHICS AND BUSINESS PRACTICE 
General Declarations 


It is our belief that the retail lumber yard is an economic 
necessity, affording the most efficient and satisfactory method for 
the distribution of building materials, and that the inter-depend- 
ence of one on the other of all those engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of building materials must be recognized in order 
that proper business standards may be obtained. 

We believe that in order that we may bring the highest 
order of service to the consumer that we must extend to and ask 
from the manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers of products in 
which we deal, the most hearty co-operation, friendship and good 
will so that we may work jointly to solve the problems arising 
through the manufacture and distribution of building materials. 


ARTICLE 2 
The Proprietor, Manager or Executive Authority 


As the personal or business character of the proprietor, 
manager or the executive officer (if it be a corporation) is the 
basis of right conduct in any business, the following character 
marks are deemed a prerequisite for the successful actualization 
of the code. 

The head of the business should be a moral man, phys- 
ically fit, of sound integrity, of good reputation, unquestioned 
honesty and credit standing. On the purely social side, he should 
be kindly, courteous and sincerely friendly. 

He should consider his business an honorable occupation, 
and realize that it offords him a distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

He should keep informed on lumber ideals, principles 
and practices through subscription to leading trade magazines, 
participation in the activities of his association, be alert to utilize 
new and progressive ideas for the betterment of his business.and 
willingly co-operate with others in aiding the advancement of the 
lumber industry as a whole. 
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ARTICLE 3 


Section One—Rules of Conduct Governing the Relation of the 
Employer with the Employees 


Employers should not advocate, aid or assist others in any 
movement which seeks any object other than square dealings with 
employees. 

1. Hiring and dismissing should be on the basis of 
ability or disability to perform the work desired. The employer 
should promptly weed out any employees who are retarding the 
progress of the business by unfortunate temperament, incorrect 
views on business methods and business relationship, or incapa- 
bility. 

2. The employer should study and know the individual 
abilities of his employees, so that he may place them in positions 
for which they are best fitted, and justly promote them as oppor- 
tunity offers. All promotions or advancements should be made 
solely on the basis of merit. 

3. Continuance of employment should be guaranteed 
for faithful work. The employer should reward industry, loyalty, 
ability and unusual effort. 

4. The employer should educate his employees in the 
technical and practical phases of the lumber business, not only for 
their own advancement, but for their increased efficiency as a unit 
in the business. 

5. The employer should instruct his employees as to the 
correct standards of practice in the conduct of the business, so 
that the code of ethics of the Northwestern Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation be carried into effect by every employee. 


Section Two—Rules of Conduct with Those from Whom He 
Purchases 


1. Courtesy should be extended to all salesmen or rep- 
resentatives inquiring for business. It is thoroughly good conduct 
to decline to see salesmen who desire to present subjects of no 
interest to the purchaser. 

2. The time of salesmen should not be needlessly wasted 
in having and completing interviews. : 

3. Truth and honesty should be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements should be made to secure lower 
prices, nor should prices of competitive firms be shown to each 
other. 

4. The seller who offers a lower price for equal quality 
and quantity should get the order. It should not be given to his 
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competitor who reduces his bid to meet competition or to under- 
sell a competitor. 

5. The purchase of goods of specified quality permits 
acceptance, or rejection of same provided after delivery and ex- 
amination, goods should prove to be not up to quality represented 
by seller. 

6. Purchasers should require a written copy of all 
terms and conditions of a sale, and see to it that the conditions 
and terms are plainly stated and that the copy delivered to the 
purchaser 1s an exact counterpart of the copy retained by seller. 

7. Close inspection of purchases should be made by the 
purchaser, both to keep sellers rigidly to delivery of quality of 
goods purchased, and to protect his customer regarding quality 
of materials bought. 

8. It is thoroughly ethical to decline to accept goods de- 
layed in delivery beyond the time specified, provided that accept- 
ance would cause loss to the purchaser. It is unethical to decline 
goods on delayed delivery if no loss has resulted from such delay. 

9. The terms of payment governing the purchase and 
the place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase 
is made, and carried out to the letter. Discounts for cash can be 
taken only if payment is made within the time limit specified. 

10. All bills for purchases should be paid according to 
specified terms of sale. If long-term payments are desired, a 
legitimate interest charge should be paid for the accommodation. 

11. All bills should be paid when due, and with local 
checks, or explanation should be made to creditors for failure to 
do so. 

12. Deductions made for delivery costs should not be 
made unless the delivery is made at a place other than that specified 
or unless such deductions are called for by the contract. 

13. Goods should not be returned after lapse of unrea- 
sonable time and in no case should merchandise be returned 
freight collect. 

14. All goods received in error or in excess of those 
billed and all undercharges should be promptly reported, in the 
same manner as are incorrect charges and overcharges. 

15. Any complaint as to quality or quantity should be 
reported immediately by the purchaser. 

16. Arbitrary adjustment of bills for any cause what- 
soever, without notice, is unethical. 

17. It is wrong to seek to obtain redress in adjustment 
by threat to discontinue business relations. 

18. Errors in purchasing should not be corrected by re- 
jection or non-acceptance of goods on falsities. 
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19. The purchasing agent should not accept any gratu- 
ity, commission, allowance or any indirect profit in connection 
with any purchases, and the seller must not offer any. 

20. He should not, while acting as purchaser, be at the 
same time, without disclosing the fact to the proprietor or execu- 
tive officer if it be a corporation, a director or shareholder in any 
Company, or own any interest in any business or partnership 
from which he purchases. 


Section Three—Rules of Conduct with Fellow Dealers 


The rules of conduct under this section have as their 
object the promotion of fair and equitable competition in the 
lumber business. 

1. The lumberman should establish and maintain inti- 
mate, cordial and friendly relations with other dealers. 

2. The lumberman should practice clean and honorable 
competition. 

3. The lumberman should lead and support others in 
the trade to higher ideals of business integrity and morality, and 
each and all should discountenance and condemn bribery of com- 
petitors’ employees, spying on competitors’ plants, trailing of com- 
petitors’ delivery and sales agents, bribing or offering gratuities 
to railroad employees for--information about competitors’ ship- 
ments, abstracting, copying or unfairly obtaining information in 
regard to a competitor’s business. 

4. The lumberman should not make false or disparag- 
ing statements, either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors, 
respecting a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or his busi- 
ness, financial or personal standing. The lumberman should not 
simulate the trademark, trade name, slogans or advertising matter 
of his competitor. 

5. The lumberman should not solicit the cancellation of 
orders previously placed with another dealer, but should consider 
an order placed with a competitor as a closed incident. 

6. No dealer should directly or indirectly solicit an em- 
ployee to leave the employment of another dealer. 


Section Four—Rules of Conduct with General Public 


1. It is improper practice to engage in any movement 
which is contrary to law or public welfare. 

2, The lumberman should have a lively interest in all 
that relates to the civic welfare of his community, and should join 
and support the local, civic and commercial associations. He 
should particularly participate in those movements for public 
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betterment in which his special training and experience qualify 
him to act. 

3. The lumberman should gather and disseminate prac- 
tical and useful information relating to the building business in 
order to provide the public with fair and correct general under- 
standing of building matters, and also to refute untrue, unfair or 
exaggerated statements on such subjects appearing in the public 
press or elsewhere. 

4. The lumberman should inform himself on the provi- 
sions and decisions of the United States Income Tax Law, so 
that his annual report will comply with the law, and be found 
correct in all particulars by government inspectors. 

5. The lumberman should inform himself concerning 
the local, state and national laws regulating the lumber business, 
particularly those relating to housing regulations, health and sani- 
tation, and should always co-operate with the proper authorities 
in the enforcement of such existing laws. 

6. The lumberman should interest himself in all pro- 
posed legislation affecting the lumber industry, study its provi- 
sions, justice and fairness and take measures, in connection with 
others, to see that the best interests and welfare of the retail 
lumber industry and the community are safeguarded. 


Section Five—Rules of Conduct with Customers 


Dealers will create confidence with the purchasing public 
by deserving it. The object of rules of conduct under this sec- 
tion is to make satisfied customers. 

1. The dealer should take advantage of no man’s ignor- 
ance, and should see that employees are truthful and straightfor- 
ward, and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge. Treat 
the keen and the confiding buyer alike. | 

2. The dealer must not take unfair advantage of pur- 
chasers by profiteering in seasons of great demand, short supply, 
or in other emergencies. 

3. The dealer should adopt some rational and efficient 
cost system so that he may secure a just and fair percentage of 
profit on all sales. In figuring the cost, the dealer must not only 
include labor and material, but also the proportionate cost of wear 
and tear of plant and equipment, interest on borrowed money, 
losses in business and all other expenses which arise out of the 
operation of the business. 

4. The custom of giving out-of-the-ordinary service, 
or giving extra service without charge, is not good business. A 
fair remuneration should be charged for such transaction. 
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5. The dealer should be accurate in his printed or oral 
words, whether they be part of a sales talk, or general conversa- 
tion with patrons or others. Accuracy is not only the absence of 
actual misstatement, but also the presence of any facts which will 
prevent the hearer or reader taking a wrong inference or making 
an incorrect deduction. 

6. Any wilful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tion or supply to justify prices charged is fraudulent and there- 
fore to be condemned. 

7. Advertisements which are false, or which have a 
tendency to mislead or which do not convey the whole truth, or 
which do not conform to business integrity, are unethical. 


ARTICLE 4 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Making and Executing of 
Contracts 


The rules of conduct under this section have as their 
object the regulation of contracts between all of the parties men- 
tioned in the code, to-wit: The Employer and Employee, buyer 
and seller, the lumberman and the purchasing public, etc. 

1. Contracts should be made so that all of the parties 
to the contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract should be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the considerations concisely 
expressed and with an object unquestionably legal. It should 
avoid obscure language, useless verbiage, and the inclusion of so- 
called “joker” clauses. 

3. A contract should never be signed without reading 
and fully understanding it. 

4. Dealers should refuse to sign a contract, the provi- 
sions of which are not mutually beneficial. 

5. The terms of the contract should be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as to the letter of the agreement. 

6. The word-of-mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract, and must be as faithfully carried out. 

7. Dealers should always uphold the honor and in- 
tegrity of their trade by faithful performance of all of the pro- 
visions of the contracts, both written and verbal, which they make, 
or which are made by authorized agents in their employ. 

8. Specifications accompanying a contract should not 
only state the quantities, qualities and a complete description of 
articles specified, but also clearly define the trade terms used or 


trade names and customs understood to be part of the specifica- 
tions. 
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9. It is unethical to cover possible oversights and errors 
in either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or clauses 
which are capable of two interpretations. 


ARTICLE 5 


Rules of Conduct to Cover Certain Well Known Violations of 
Ethical Practice 


1. The giving of gratuities whether by the payment of 
money, presents, treats, advertising, commissions or any other 
means, to contractors, representatives or employees of competitors, 
or to public officials is commercial bribery and is not only un- 
ethical but in many jurisdictions is contrary to law, and in Inter- 
state Commerce is contrary to the decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

2. Advertising shall not be purchased unless when 
critically analyzed from a business standpoint the medium offered 
is calculated to bring a return. Advertising for any other reason 
is unethical. 


ARTICLE 6 


General Provisions Respecting the Code and the Obligation to Its 
Observance 


Since lumber yards require a certain amount of saved 
money designated as capital for the establishment of the business, 
the right of such capital to an adequate return for its use is 
affirmed. 

The dealer should at all times seek to elevate the stand- 
ards of the retail lumber business by practicing the ethical stand- 
ards set forth m this code. and be enthusiastic in inspiring others 
im the business to do likewise. 

Each individual dealer who conducts his business so that 
his own honor will never be besmirched by his own act or omis- 
sion. will aid m maintaming the honor of the entire retail lumber 
busimess. 

The adoption oi this code by the Northwestern Lumber- 
mens Association places an obligation on all its members to sin- 
cere and fathful periormmance of the rules of conduct so set down. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARBLE DEALERS 
Adopted 1915; revised Oct. 1923: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Resolved, by the Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation of Marble Dealers, that the following principles be 
promulgated as an expression of opinion on the part of this As- 
sociation as to what constitutes fair methods of competitive bid- 
ding in the marble industry ; that a copy of this Statement of Prin- 
ciples be printed as a suggestion for fair trade customs in the 
marble industry, and that they be recommended for adoption by 
all persons interested in the marble industry in the capacity of 
bidders or persons receiving bids for marble. 

1. It is not considered fair for owners or architects to 
solicit bids direct from sub-contractors in cases where they are 
also soliciting bids from general contractors on the work as a 
whole. 

When there is-no immediate intention of actually letting 
a.contract, it is not fair to put either the general contractors or the 
sub-contractors to the expense of preparing actual bona fide bids. 
When such bids are invited and especially on a competitive basis, 
and where submitted in good faith, the bidders are entitled to as- 
sume that the contract will be awarded to someone on the basis 
of the bids as submitted. 

Contractors and sub-contractors should be willing to 
furnish approximate estimates of cost for the guidance of owners 
and architects in connection with the preliminary consideration 
of proposed building operations, but if actual bona fide bids are 
requested for information only such purpose should be stated, 
and where there is no immediate intention of going ahead with 
the work, it would be only fair for those soliciting the bids to pay 
the cost of preparing the same. 

2. It is considered unfair to ask contractors and sub- 
contractors invited to submit bids on work, to pay for the plans 
and specifications necessary to enable them to prepare the esti- 
mates. 

3. Fair dealing requires that a general contractor should 
award the sub-contract to that bidder on the sub-line whose figure 
he has used in his own estimate upon which he secured the gen- 
eral contract. 
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4. Any bid on any sub-line received and knowingly 
opened as such by a general contractor, prior to the submission 
of his own bid, should be considered a solicited bid whether sub- 
mitted at the request of the general contractor or not. 

5. It is not considered fair to conduct a second bidding 
upon the same plans and specifications after one set of bona fide 
competitive bids have been received. Therefore, if a general 
contractor secures a contract involving interior marble work with- 
out making use of or receiving bids upon the marble work prior 
to securing the contract, he shall have the benefit of all the bids 
already submitted by the marble contractors, but it is not consid- 
ered fair for him to open the marble work to new bidders after 
the first set of bids have been submitted and inevitably become 
disclosed. It is equally unfair to open a job to new bidders with 
only minor changes in plans and specifications; it is also equally 
unfair to confine the purchaser to the original bidders when 
major changes are made. In the interest of all concerned, some 
reasonable and definite rule should be established as a Trade 
Custom, in this connection. 

6. Anyone receiving and opening bids on marble work 
should keep them confidential until the marble contract has been 
awarded. The only satisfactory alternative to this is to appoint 
a day and hour for the opening of bids, and then open and read 
them publicly in the presence of all the bidders. Either plan is 
sanctioned by this Association. Divulging information relative 
to bids in such a manner as to result in favoritism is condemned 
no matter how it may be brought about. 

7. Fair and just dealing requires that the contract for 
the marble work be awarded promptly to the satisfactory bidder 
at the price named in his bid without attempting to dicker or trade 
between the bidders themselves or with other parties who may 
not have submitted bids. 

If for any good reason new bids on revised plans must 
be asked for, every bidder whose bid has been opened in the 
first instance, should be permitted to bid at the second opening. 

8. When competitive bids have been requested and re- 
ceived upon a lump sum basis, it is not considered fair for any- 
one except the low bidder to take the contract upon a percentage 
basis. 

9. Because of difficulties and misunderstandings in the 
past in the endeavor to adjust certain charges often made against 
sub-contractors, marble bids should contain no allowance for any 
of the following items: 

General cleaning, plaster patching, office or telephone 
service, light, heat, insurance on materials in or at the building 
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(whether set in place or not) use of general gangways and hoist- 
ing facilities, for material and workmen, including service and 
power necessary for maintaining and operating the hoist, watch- 
men services, or the erection of temporary structures. The bids 
should clearly state the fact that no allowance has been made for 
any of the above items. If it is desired to make such charges 
against the marble work, it is considered fair for the marble con- 
tractor and the other party to the contract to reach an agreement 
as to the amount of such charges, and have such amount added 
to the amount named in the accepted bid for the marble work. 

In case it is agreed that the marble contractor should use 
the hoisting facilities in the building, and that the charge therefor 
be added to the amount of his contract, he should be protected 
against having to pay overtime because of not being able to use 
the hoisting facilities during the regular working hours. 

10. A contract having been awarded for given grades 
of marble, it should be understood that reasonable variations from 
any small sample are inevitable and must be accepted, and that 
the job is to be executed in the grade or grades specified as gen- 
erally understood in the trade. In the event of disagreement 
about the standard of workmanship or about the grade of the 
marble, the matter should be submitted to arbitration by two dis- 
interested and competent. arbitrators, one of whom should be 
selected by the Secretary of the National Association of Marble 
Dealers and the other by the architect. If necessary, the arbitra- 
tors should agree upon an umpire and the decision of any two 
should be binding on all parties. 

11. A marble contractor having been offered a contract 
in accordance with a bid submitted by him, should accept it and 
do the work, even though it involves a loss due to changed con- 
ditions or his own mistake. 

12. If action on bids is deferred beyond thirty days, 
any bidder should have the option of refusing to take the contract. 

13. It is considered essential to justice, that a contract 
for marble work should protect the marble contractor on the fol- 
lowing points: 

(a) Time lost by reason of strikes or lockouts, or any 
causes beyond the control of the marble contractor, should be 
added to the time of completion of the work covered by this con- 
tract. 

(b) The matter of hoisting facilities, gangways, water, 
heat, light, etc., should be covered by a contract in accordance 
with principles stated in paragraph nine above. 

(c) The marble contractor should not be required to 
cut any marble or other material unless such work is specified 
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definitely by the plans and specifications. If his work should have 
to be cut on account of inaccuracies in the building or in the 
plans, it should be paid for as extra work. 

(d) Any differences arising between the parties should 
be subject to arbitration as provided for in the standard contract 
documents of the American Institute of Architects. 

(e) Ifa surety bond is required in connection with the 
marble work, the amount of the premium should be added to the 
amount of the contract for the marble work. 

(f) Delays in making current partial payments as they 
fall due should operate to extend the time of completion by the 
number of days involved in the delay, and should be otherwise 
treated as a default of the same character as failure of the marble 
contractor to complete the work in accordance with the time pro- 
vision of the contract. 

(g) The above provisions (a) to (f) inclusive, should 
take precedence over any conflicting provisions in any of the con- 
tract documents. 

Proposal forms for marble work used by members of 
this Association should have printed thereon the foregoing para- 
graphs of Section 13 (a) to (g) inclusive, in such a manner that 
they will become legally an essential part of the proposal. 

14. The principles above suggested, in Sections 1 to 
13, inclusive, are all confined in their application to competitive 
bidding. Where the marble dealer and his customer are dealing 
together on a non-competitive basis, it is a question of man to 
man and this Association has no suggestions to offer. 


RULES FOR COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
Statement of Policy 


It is the opinion of this Association that it is to the best 
interests of the trade and all its customers that if possible, com- 
petitive bidding should be placed upon a basis where each bidder 
would submit the price at which he is willing to take the job, and 
then stand by it, and where parties receiving bids knowing that 
they have a set of bona fide competitive bids, should award the 
contract if possible, on the basis of bids as received without at- 
tempting to dicker or peddle bids after they have been received. 

The practice of dickering or peddling is accompanied 
by a great deal of chicanery and sharp practice. It greatly in- 
creases the expense of letting contracts to all concerned, and on 
the part of the management of the marble concerns, fr ‘equently 
interferes very seriously with their conduct of the work of actu- 
ally producing marble. 
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It is believed that in the long run, the cost of marble to 
the public would be less if by some fair and equitable method the 
practice of dickering and peddling could be wholly eliminated. 
The method usually adopted by the United States Government in 
handling competitive bids approximately accomplishes these ends, 
and with a view of accomplishing this, as far as possible, in the 
conduct of the marble trade, the following rules for competitive 
bidding have been adopted subject to the provisions of the By- 
Laws and in particular of Section 3, Article I of such By-Laws. 
These rules are binding upon members of this Association in their 
relations to each other in competitive bidding. 


1. Definite Closing Date: 


In order to close as far as possible, all avenues by which 
a bidder might secure advance information as to the amounts of 
his competitor’s bids, prior to the submission of his own bid, all 
members of this Association will submit competitive bids only 
under the following conditions : 


(a) That a definite closing date, naming the day and 
the hour after which no more bids will be received, be set in writ- 
ing by the party requesting the bids and that the plans and speci- 
fications or the request for bids fully identify the building for 
which the marble work is intended. ' 

(b) Every member invited to bid must immediately 
notify the Secretary, by wire if necessary, of the closing date 
named to said members; if different closing dates are named to 
different members, the Secretary will notify all members propos- 
ing to bid to withhold their bids and not to submit them until a 
single definite closing date has been established. All members 
proposing to bid are required then to notify the party requesting 
the bids that they will submit their bids only in case a single 
definite closing date is established. Should this not result in a 
definite closing date being established by parties requesting bids, 
the Secretary will establish such a date and notify the interested 
members thereof. 

(c) Members must submit their bids to parties request- 
ing them as nearly as possible at the last moment. It is prefer- 
able to do this in person or by messenger but where the mails or 
the telegraph must be used, then the time required for delivery 
must be carefully ascertained, so that the bids shall arrive in time, 
but not early enough to facilitate disclosure to competitors on 
the ground. 

(d) Every member bidding on a job shall prepare a 
carbon copy of his bid and send it to the Secretary. This copy 
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must be a true carbon copy of the actual bid but must contain 
also a list of the names of all parties to whom it has been sub- 
mitted. If other than interior marble work (including only 
marble and marble tile) is included in the bid and if the marble 
bid is not separately stated in the bid itself, this separation must 
be made as an addendum to the copy sent to the Secretary. 

The copy for the Secretary must be mailed on the day 
before the closing date and in cases where strict compliance with 
this rule is impossible, then all the essential facts and the bid must 
be filed in the telegraph office for transmission by wire to the 
Secretary on the day before the closing date. 

(e) Incase a closing date is changed by the party re- 
questing bids, every member learning of it shall immediately 
notify the Secretary by telegraph or telephone if necessary, and 
he will immediately notify all prospective bidders by telegraph 
or telephone if necessary. 

(f) In any case where the time allowed is too short 
for the preparation of intelligent bids, members of this Associa- 
tion shall refuse to bid unless adequate time is allowed, and shall 
notify the Secretary of their action, and the reasons therefor. 


2. Limiting Amount: 


The rules in the above Section (1), apply to all contracts 
amounting to Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) or more. 


3. Invitation to Bid: 


Any member invited to submit either a formal bid or a 
preliminary estimate on a contract likely to amount to Two Thou- 
sand Dollars ($2,000.00) or more, or any member proposing to 
submit either a bid or a preliminary estimate without invitation, 
shall immediately report that fact to Headquarters, giving the 
name of the building, architect and general contractor, and shall 
state whether he proposes to comply with the request or not. -He 
shall also report the closing date, if any, established by the party 
requesting the bid, or in the case of a preliminary estimate, the 
date when same is desired. No bid or preliminary estimate ‘shall 
be made by any member on a set of plans or specifications or other 
information which do not completely identify the building. 


4. Preliminary Estimates: 


Any member submitting a preliminary estimate on a con- 
tract amounting to Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) or more, 
is required to send to the Secretary a carbon copy thereof, to- 
gether with the names of all parties to whom it has been ‘sub- 
mitted: Preliminary estimates must be plainly marked as such. 
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Any attempt on the part of a member to prevent further competi- 
tion by filing a preliminary estimate as a formal bid, or by trying 
to give to a request for a preliminary estimate, the force of an es- 
tablished closing date, will subject the offending member to dis- 
cipline by the Board of Directors. 


5. Non-competitive Bids: 


No member shall submit a bid on any job under any cir- 
cumstances, without ascertaining without doubt that he is free to 
do so, subject to these restrictions. 

Any member submitting what he understands to be a 
non-competitive bid, shall forward a carbon copy thereof to the 
Secretary together with the name of the party to whom submitted 
and a statement that the bid is non-competitive. Should no other 
bids on the same job be received, the Secretary shall keep the 
whole matter confidential but should other bids on the same job 
be received, the Secretary shall notify all the bidders of the facts, 
and the matter shall be treated as a case of competitive bidding. 

A continuous non-competitive negotiation culminating 
in the definite award of a contract is not subject to the require- 
ments of this paragraph, but the facts of the award and the 
amount of the contract must be reported to the Secretary. 

Bids submitted to general contractors prior to the award 
of the general contract shall in no case be regarded as non-com- 
petitive. No bid submitted to more than one party shall be re- 
garded as non-competitive. 


6. Insuring bona-fide Competition: 


Prior to the closing date the Secretary will withhold 
from all persons whatsoever, any information as to the actual or 
prospective bidders on any job, except that any person legitimately 
entitled to receive marble bids on a particular job may receive 
from the Secretary upon written application, a list of those mem- 
bers who have signified their intention to bid; but in every such 
case. the applicant shall be requested not to disclose this informa- 
tion to members of this organization. 


7. Distribution of Bids to Bidders: 


The Secretary shall prepare a schedule of all the bids 
received on any competitive job, showing amounts of bids, names 
of bidders and names of those to whom each bid has been sub- 
mitted. This information shall be complete in all details, includ- 
ing amounts named on all alternates. On the day after the clos- 
ing date, or as soon thereafter as possible, a copy of this schedule 
shall be mailed to every bidder who has complied in all particulars 
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with the Rules for Bidding; and to no one else. This informa- 
tion shall not be given to any officer or member of the Association, 
who is not one of the bidders, nor to any other person, except the 
bidders described. Preliminary estimates will be kept con- 
fidential and will not be distributed. 


8. Certain Alternative Bids not to be Disclosed: 


When a bidder submits an alternative bid and no other 
alternative bid is submitted on the same material, the facts of the 
submission of this bid and the name of the bidder shall be dis- 
closed to the other bidders, but the amount thereof shall not be 
disclosed. This alternative shall be treated in the same way as a 
single bid. (See Rule No. 9.) 


9. A Single Bid does not constitute Competition: 


Where competitive bids are asked for and only one is 
received, there is no competition and if the party requesting the 
bids asks for additional ones, members of this Association are 
free to submit bids on a new closing date, as though no bidding 
had occurred. 


10. Accepting Contracts after Competitive Bidding: 

At any time after the closing date, any bidder is free to 
accept a contract for the marble work concerned on the basis of 
his bid as submitted. All bidders are free to give the person who 
has the letting of the contract figures for omissions, additions and 
changes all, however, to be figured on the same basis as that used 
in preparing their bids. No change in this respect is permitted 
after the closing date. Ifa contract is awarded on a competitive 
job after negotiations of this sort, or on the basis of an alternative 
bid not disclosed, the member receiving the contract must immedi- 
ately report the facts to the Secretary and must certify that 
changes have been figured on the same basis as his bid. 

If no changes have been made, and the contract is 
awarded at the total amount of one of the bids, the successful bid- 
der shall immediately report the facts to the Secretary. 


11. Reporting Award of Contract to Bidders: 


After the contract on any job has been awarded, the 
Secretary shall report to all the bidders, all the essential facts per- 
taining thereto and shall then disclose to the bidders, the amounts 


of any aletrnative bids previously kept confidential in accordance 
with Rule No. 8. 


12. Withdrawal of Bids: 
If bids are not acted upon within thirty days after the 
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closing date, any member of this Association may withdraw his 
bid unless he has bound himself not to do so. But, unless there 
is an entire new bidding, he may not substitute another bid for 
the one withdrawn. In particular, if the low bidder finds his 
bid low by a large margin, he is not permitted to withdraw it and 
substitute a higher one, and if his low bid is accepted within 
thirty days, he must stand by it and complete the work for the 
amount of his bid. In case the bid contains a time limit shorter 
or longer than 30 days, the time limit stated in the bid controls. 


13. New Bidding on Revised Plans and Specifications: 

Generally speaking, except as provided in Rule 10, no 
member of this Association may submit a bid on the same plans 
and specifications after the closing date, and after a set of com- 
petitive bids has been submitted. But if bids are rejected, and 
new bids invited on revised plans and specifications, the follow- 
ing rules will apply to members of this Association : 


(a) If the revisions are in quantities of marble only 
and the total change does not amount to more than 25 per cent 
of the total quantity of marble originally called for, new bids 
must be confined to the original bidders. If the revision involved 
is greater than 25 per cent of the total quality of marble 
originally called for, new bidders are permitted. 

(b) If the revisions involve changes in the kind of 
marble, and they do not involve changing more than 25 per cent 
of the quantity originally called for, the new bids will be confined 
to the original bidders, but if the changes effect more than 25 per 
cent of the original quantity called for, new bidders will be 
permitted. 

(c) If quantities are changed, and the kinds of marble 
are also changed, if the sum of the changes does not amount to 
more than 25 per cent of the quantity of marble originally called 
for, new bids shall be confined to the original bidders, if more 
than 25 per cent, new bidders will be permitted. 

(d) When figures are submitted on revised plans and 
specifications involving changes in the kind of marble, if kinds of 
marble already bid upon are included in the revised specifications, 
as alternates, without changes in quantities thereof amounting to 
25 per cent or more, new bids on marble so included in the original 
specifications, are not permitted. But in order that this restric- 
tion shall be effective, the description of the marble in question 
in the original specifications must be specific as to grade. A mere 
general specification of a marble from a given locality where a 
number of grades and kinds are produced shall not be sufficient 
to bar new bidders bidding on specific grades of such marble. 
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14. Action of Members in Response to Requests for Bids on Re- 
vised Plans, etc. 

When requested to bid on revised plans and specifica- 
tions, members of this Association not included among the original 
bidders, must satisfy themselves that the revisions are such as to 
justify new bidders—otherwise they must not bid. In any case, 
they must report all the facts to the Secretary without delay. 


15. Award of General Contract to be Reported: 


Every member shall, as soon as he learns the facts, re- 
port to the Secretary the name of the successful general con- 
tractor on any job on which the member has submitted a bid. 


16. The Successful General Contractor: 


A general contractor who has received competitive bids 
on the marble work in a building for which he secures the gen- 
eral contract, is expected to award the marble contract to one of 
the bidders whose bid he has received. If he has received no 
bids on the marble work or has received only preliminary esti- 
mates from the trade, all members of this Association who have 
submitted bids on the work are free to submit the same bids to 
the successful contractor, even though the closing date has gone 
by. 

17. Members of this Association are not permitted to furnish 
bids to architects for distribution to general contractors except 
upon the specific request of the architects themselves. 


18. Joint Bids: 


Where two or more members of this Association sub- 
mit a joint or co-operative bid on a job, this bid must be plainly 
marked as such, and contain the names of all the concerns inter- 
ested in it. Each one of them may also bid individually if he so 
desires, provided the co-operative bid be plainly disclosed as such. 
If the co-operative bid is accepted, anyone or more of the mem- 
bers interested in it may sign the contract, even though the co- 
operative bid was submitted in the name of another member of 
the interested group. 


19. Maintenance of Proper Standards of Workmanship: 


Because of the errors in setting and the poor workman- 
ship which always occur when the setting of marble is in the 
hands of persons not skilled in the Trade, and to avoid the claims, 
difficulties and misunderstandings which always arise in such 
cases, members of this Association will not bid f. 0. b. in excess 
of $2,000.00 to any one not actually engaged in business as a 
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marble contractor; provided that to bank fixture and plumbing 
concerns, f. 0. b. quotations not exceeding $4,000.00 may be made 
on jobs in which the building and location thereof are fully dis- 
closed. 


20. Job Reduced to less than $2,000.00: 


Where any job reported as over Two Thousand Dollars 
($2,000.00) is subsequently revised to less than that figure, the 
facts must be reported to the Secretary, to complete the record. 


21. F.O.B. Quotations: 


Copies of all f. 0. b. quotations over $1,000.00 in amount 
shall be sent to the Secretary, where other members are bidding 
on the job set-in-place, copies of f. 0. b. quotations shall be dis- 
tributed with the bids. 

No member of this Association shall submit an f. o. Db. 
quotation on any job on which a closing date has been established, 
between the time of the closing date and the time when the marble 
contract is definitely awarded. Members of this Association are 
prohibited to take advantage of f. 0. b. quotations in such a man- 
ner as to gain for themselves an unfair advantage over other 


bidders. 


22. Detailed Estimates where Required as Evidence: 


In cases where violations of these Rules for Bidding are 
charged against a member or members, the Grievance Committee, 
to be so constituted in this case as to contain no members inter- 
ested in the case in question, may call upon the Secretary for the 
schedule of bids in the case, and upon the accused and accusing 
members for their detailed estimates on which their bids are 
based, in case this information is necessary to reach a finding as 
to the facts. This constitutes the sole exception to the rule that 
bids shall be distributed only to the bidders and in no other case 
shall this Association or any of its officers require any member 
to produce his detailed estimates, or reveal the basis of his bids 
or his unit prices. 


23. Power to Modify Rules: 


Where on account of the occurrence of some unusual or 
unforeseen event or happening, or because of the lapse of time or 
change in market conditions, the strict application of any of these 
rules would work substantial injustice to any person, whether a 
bidder on marble work or a prospective purchaser, the Board of 
Directors may so modify them in each case as to avoid the in- 
justice. 
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THE OATH OF HIPPOCRATES 


Early 4th century B.C. Translated by Francis Adams, 
Genuine Works of Hippocrates, 1886. 


I swear by Apollo the physician, and Aesculapius, and 
Health, and All-heal [Hygeia and Panacea, daughters of Aescu- 
lapius,] and all the gods and goddesses, that, according to my 
ability and judgment, I will keep this Oath and this stipulation— 
to reckon him who taught me this Art equally dear to me as my 
parents, to share my substance with him, and relieve his neces- 
sities if required; to look upon his offspring in the same footing 
as my own brothers, and to teach them this art, if they shall wish 
to learn it, without fee or stipulation ; and that by precept, lecture, 
and every other mode of instruction, I will implant a knowledge 
of the Art to my own sons, and those of my teachers, and to dis- 
ciples bound by a stipulation and oath according to the law of 
medicine, but to none others. I will follow that system of regimen 
which, according to my ability and judgment, I consider for the 
benefit of my patients, and abstain from whatever is deleterious 
and mischievous. I will give no deadly medicine to any one if 
asked, nor suggest any such counsel; and in like manner I will 
not give to a woman a pessary to produce abortion. With purity 
and with holiness I will pass my life and practice my Art. I will 
not cut persons laboring under the stone, but will leave this to 
be done by men who are practitioners of this work. Into what- 
ever houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of the sick, 
and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and cor- 
ruption; and, further, from the seduction of females or males, 
of freemen and slaves. Whatever, in connection with my pro- 
fessional practice or not in connection with it, I see or hear, in 
the life of men, which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will 
not divulge, as reckoning that all such should be kept secret. 
While I continue to keep this Oath unviolated, may it be granted 
to me to enjoy life and the practice of the Art, respected by all 
men, in all times! But should I trespass and violate this Oath, 
may the reverse be my lot! 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted at Atlantic City, June 4, 1912: 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL ETHICS 
Chapter I 
The Duties of Physicians to Their Patients 


THE PHYSICIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
Section 1—A profession has for its prime object the 
service it can render to humanity ; reward or financial gain should 
be a subordinate consideration. The practice of medicine is a 
profession. In choosing this profession an individual assumes 
an obligation to conduct himself in accord with its ideals. 


PATIENCE, DELICACY AND SECRECY 

. Src. 2.—Patience and delicacy should characterize all 

the acts or a physician. The confidences concerning individual 
or domestic life entrusted by a patient to a physician and the de- 
fects of disposition or flaws of character observed in patients dur- 
ing medical attendance should be held as a trust and should never 
be revealed except when imperatively required by the laws of the 
state. There are occasions, however, when a physician must de- 
termine whether or not his-duty to society requires him to take 
definite action to protect a healthy individual from becoming in- 
fected, because the physician has knowledge, obtained through 
the confidences entrusted to him as a physician, of a communicable 
disease to which the healthy individual is about to be exposed. 
In such a case, the physician should act as he would desire an- 
other to act toward one of his own family under like circum- 
stances. Before he determines his course, the physician should 
know the civil law of his commonwealth concerning privileged 
communications. 


PROGNOSIS ‘ 

Sec. 3A physician should give timely notice of dan- 
gerous manifestations of the disease to the friends of the patient: 
He should neither exaggerate nor minimize the gravity of the 
patient’s condition. He should assure himself that the patient. or 
his friends have such knowledge of the patient’s condition as will 
serve the best interests of the patient and the family. 


PATIENTS MUST NOT BE NEGLECTED 


Sec. 4—A physician is free to choose whom he will 
serve. He should, however, always respond to any request for 
his assistance in an emergency or whenever temperate public 
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opinion expects the service. Once having undertaken a case, a 
physician should not abandon or neglect the patient because the 
disease is deemed incurable; nor should he withdraw from the 
case for any reason until a sufficient notice of a desire to be re- 
leased has been given the patient or his friends to make it possible 
for them to secure another medical attendant. 


Chapter II 


The Duties of Physicians to Each Other and to the Profession 
at Large 


Article I—Duties to the Profession 


UPHOLD HONOR OF PROFESSION 

Section 1.—The obligation assumed on entering the 
profession requires the physician to comport himself as a gentle- 
man and demands that he use every honorable means to uphold 
the dignity and honor of his vocation, to exalt its standards and to 
extend its sphere of usefulness. A physician should not base his 
practice on an exclusive dogma or sectarian system, for “sects are 
implacable despots; to accept their thraldom is to take away all 
liberty from one’s action and thought.’ (Nicon, father of 
Galen.) 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES 
Sec. 2.—In order that the dignity and honor of the 
medical profession may be upheld, its standards exalted, its sphere 
of usefulness extended, and the advancement of medical science 
promoted, a physician should associate himself with medical so- 
cieties and contribute his time, energy and means in order that 
these societies may represent the ideals of the profession. 


DEPORTMENT 

Sec. 3——A physician should be “an upright man, in- 
structed in the art of healing.’ Consequently, he must keep him- 
self pure in character and conform to a high standard of morals, 
and must be diligent and conscientious in his studies. ‘He should 
also be modest, sober, patient, prompt to do his whole duty with- 
out anxiety; pious without going so far as superstition, con- 
ducting himself with propriety in his profession and in all the 
actions of his life.” (Hippocrates. ) 


ADVERTISING 
Sec. 4.—Solicitation of patients by physicians as indi- 
viduals, or collectively in groups by whatsoever name these be 
called, or by institutions or organizations, whether by circulars or 
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advertisements, or by personal communications, is unprofessional. 
This does not prohibit ethical institutions from a legitimate ad- 
vertisement of location, physical surroundings and special class— 
if any—of patients accommodated. It is equally unprofessional 
to procure patients by indirection through solicitors or agents of 
any kind, or by indirect advertisement, or by furnishing or inspir- 
ing newspaper or magazine comments concerning cases in which 
the physician has been or is concerned. All other like self-lauda- 
tions defy the traditions and lower the tone of any profession and 
so are intolerable. The most worthy and effective advertisement 
possible, even for a young physician, and especially with his 
brother physicians, is the establishment of a well-merited reputa- 
tion for professional ability and fidelity. This cannot be forced, 
but must be the outcome of character and conduct. The publi- 
cation or circulation of ordinary simple business cards, being a 
matter of personal taste or local custom, and sometimes of con- 
venience, is not per se improper. As implied, it is unprofessional 
to disregard local customs and offend recognized ideals in publish- 
ing or circulating such cards. 

It is unprofessional to promise radical cures; to boast 
of cures and secret methods of treatment or remedies; to exhibit 
certificates of skill or of success in the treatment of diseases; or 
to employ any methods to gain the attention of the public for the 
purpose of obtaining patients. 


PATENTS AND PERQUISITES 
Sec. 5.—It is unprofessional to receive remuneration 
from patents for surgical instruments or medicines; to accept re- 
bates on prescriptions or surgical appliances, or perquisites from 
attendants who aid in the care of patients. 


MEDICAL LAWS—SECRET REMEDIES 
Sec. 6.—It is unprofessional for a physician to assist 
unqualified persons to evade legal restrictions governing the prac- 
tice of medicine; it is equally unethical to prescribe or dispense 
secret medicines or other secret remedial agents, or manufacture 
or promote their use in any way. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PROFESSION 
Sec. 7—Physicians should expose without fear or favor, 
before the proper medical or legal tribunals, corrupt or dishonest 
conduct of members of the profession. Every physician should 
aid in safeguarding the profession against the admission to its 
ranks of those who are unfit or unqualified because deficient 
either in moral character or education. 
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Article II —Professional Services of Physicians to Each Other 


PHYSICIANS DEPENDENT ON EACH OTHER 
SecTIon 1.—-Experience teaches that it is unwise for a 
physician to treat members of his own family or himself. Conse- 
quently, a physician should always cheerfully and gratuitously 
respond with his professional services to the call of any physician 
practicing in his vicinity, or of the immediate family dependents 
of physicians. 


COMPENSATION FOR EXPENSES 

Sec. 2.—When a physician from a distance is called on 
to advise another physician or one of his family dependents, and 
the physician to whom the service is rendered is in easy financial 
circumstances, a compensation that will at least meet the travel- 
ing expenses of the visiting physician should be proffered. When 
such a service requires an absence from the accustomed field of 
professional work of the visitor that might reasonably be expected 
to entail a pecuniary loss, such loss should, in part at least, be pro- 
vided for in the compensation offered. 


ONE PHYSICIAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Sec. 3—When a physician or a member of his depend- 
ent family is seriously ill, he or his family should select a physician 
from among his neighboring colleagues to take charge of the 
case. Other physicians may be associated in the care of the 
patient as consultants. 


Article II] —Duties of Physician in Consultations 
CONSULTATIONS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 


Section 1.—In serious illness, especially in doubtful 
or difficult conditions, the physician should request consultations. 


CONSULTATION FOR PATIENT'S BENEFIT 
Sec. 2.—In every consultation, the benefit to be derived 
by the patient is of first importance. All the physicians interested 
in the case should be frank and candid with the patient and his 
family. There never is occasion for insincerity, rivalry or envy 
and these should never be permitted between consultants. 


PUNCTUALITY 
Sec. 3.—It is the duty of a physician, particularly in the 
instance of a consultation, to be punctual in attendance. When, 
however, the consultant or the physician in charge is unavoidably 
delayed, the one who first arrives should wait for the other for a 
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reasonable time, after which the consultation should be consid- 
ered postponed. When the consultant has come from a distance, 
or when for any reason it will be difficult to meet the physician in 
charge at another time, or if the case is urgent, or if it be the 
desire of the patient, he may examine the patient and mail his 
written opinion, or see that it is delivered under seal, to the phy- 
sician in charge. Under these conditions, the consultant’s con- 
duct must be especially tactful; he must remember that he 1s 
framing an opinion without the aid of the physician who has 
observed the course of the disease. 


PATIENT REFERRED TO SPECIALIST 
Sec. 4—When a patient is sent to one specially skilled 
in the care of the condition from which he is thought to be suffer- 
ing, and for any reason it is impracticable for the physician in 
charge of the case to accompany the patient, the physician in 
charge should send to the consultant by mail, or in the care of the 
patient under seal, a history of the case, together with the phy- 
sician’s opinion and an outline of the treatment, or so much of 
this as may possibly be of service to the consultant; and as soon 
as possible after the case has been seen and studied, the consultant 
should address the physician in charge and advise him of the re- 
sults of the consultant’s investigation of the case. Both these 
opinions are confidential and must be so regarded by the consul- 
tant and by the physician in charge. 


DISCUSSIONS IN CONSULTATION 

Sec. 5.—After the physicians called in consultation have 
completed their investigations of the case, they should meet by 
themselves to discuss conditions and determine the course to be 
followed in the treatment of the patient. No statement or dis- 
cussion of the case should take place before the patient or friends, 
except in the presence of all the physicians attending, or by their 
common consent; and no opinions or prognostications should be 
delivered as a result of the deliberations of the consultants, 
which have not been concurred in by the consultants at their con- 
ference. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN RESPONSIBLE 

Sec. 6.—The physician in attendance is in charge of the 
case and is responsible for the treatment of the patient. Con- 
sequently, he may prescribe for the patient at any time and is 
privileged to vary the mode of treatment outlined and agreed 
on at a consultation whenever, in his opinion, such a change is 
warranted. However, at the next consultation, he should state 
his reasons for departing from the course decided on at the 
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previous conference. When an.emergency occurs during the 
absence of the attending physician, a consultant may provide for 
the emergency and the subsequent care of the patient until the 
arrival of the physician in charge, but should do no more than 
this without the consent of the physician in charge. 


CONFLICT OF OPINION 

Sec. 7.—Should the attending physician and the consul- 
tant find it impossible to agree in their view of a case another 
consultant should be called to the conference or the first consul- 
tant should withdraw. However, since the consultant was em- 
ployed by the patient in order that his opinion might be obtained, 
he should be permitted to state the result of his study of the case 
to the patient, or his next friend in the presence of the physician 
in charge. 

CONSULTANT AND ATTENDANT 

Sec. 8—When a physician has attended a case as a con- 
sultant, he should not become the attendant of the patient during 
that illness except with the consent of the physician who was in 
charge at the time of the consultation. 


Article IV.—Duties of Physicians in Cases of Interference 
CRITICISM TO BE AVOIDED 


Section 1.—The physician, in his intercourse with a 
patient under the care of another physician, should observe the 
strictest caution and reserve; should give no disingenuous hints 
relative to the nature and treatment of the patient’s disorder ; nor 
should the course of conduct of the physician, directly or indi- 
rectly, tend to diminish the trust reposed in the attending phy- 
sician. In embarrassing situations, or wherever there may seem 
to be a possibility of misunderstanding with a colleague, the phy- 
sician should always seek a personal interview with his fellow. 


SOCIAL CALLS ON PATIENT OF ANOTHER PHYSICIAN 

Sec. 2.—A physician should avoid making social calls 
on those who are under the professional care of other physicians 
without the knowledge and consent of the attendant. Should 
such a friendly visit be made, there should be no inquiry relative 
to the nature of the disease or comment upon the treatment of 
the case, but the conversation should be on subjects other than the 
physical condition of the patient. 


SERVICES TO PATIENT OF ANOTHER PHYSICIAN 
Sec. 3.—A physician should never take charge of or 
prescribe for a patient who is under the care of another physician, 
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except in an emergency, until after the other physician has re- 
linquished the case or has been properly dimissed. 


CRITICISM TO BE AVOIDED 
Sec. 4.—When a physician does succeed another phy- 
sician in the charge of a case, he should not make comments on or 
insinuations regarding the practice of the one who preceded him. 
Such comments or insinuations tend to lower the esteem of the 
patient for the medical profession and so react against the critic. 


EMERGENCY CASES 

i Sec. 5.—When a physician is called in an emergency 
and finds that he has been sent for because the family attend- 
ant is not at hand, or when a physician is asked to see another 
physician’s patient because of an aggravation of the disease, he 
should provide only for the patient’s immediate need and should 
withdraw from the case on the arrival of the family physician 
after he has reported the condition found and the treatment ad- 
ministered. 


WHEN SEVERAL PHYSICIANS ARE SUMMONED 

Sec. 6.—When several physicians have been summoned 
in a case of sudden illness or of accident, the first to arrive should 
be considered the physician in charge. However, as soon as the 
exigencies of the case permit, or on the arrival of the acknowl- 
edged family attendant or the physician the patient desires to 
serve him, the first physican should withdraw in favor of the 
chosen attendant; should the patient or his family wish some one 
other than the physician known to be the family physician to take 
charge of the case the patient should advise the family physician 
of his desire. When, because of sudden illness or accident, a 
patient is taken to a hospital, the patient should be returned to 
the care of his known family physician as soon as the condition 
of the patient and the circumstances of the case warrant this 
transfer. 


A COLLEAGUE’S PATIENT 

Sec. 7.—When a physician is requested by a colleague 
to care for a patient during his temporary absence, or when, be- 
cause of an emergency, he is asked to see a patient of a colleague, 
the physician should treat the patient in the same manner and 
with the same delicacy as he would have one of his own patients 
cared for under similar circumstances. The patient should be 
returned to the care of the attending physician as soon as possible. 


RELINQUISHING PATIENT TO REGULAR ATTENDANT 
Sec. 8.—When a physician is called to the patient of an- 
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other physician during the enforced absence of that physician, the 
patient should be relinquished on the return of the latter. 


SUBSTITUTING IN OBSTETRIC WORK 
Sec. 9.—When a physician attends a woman in labor in 
the absence of another who has been engaged to attend, such phy- 
sician should resign the patient to the one first engaged, upon his 
arrival; the physician is entitled to compensation for the profes- 
sional services he may have rendered. 


Article V.—Differences Between Physicians 


ARBITRATION 


Section 1.—Whenever there arises between physicians 
a grave difference of opinion which cannot be promptly adjusted. 
the dispute should be referred for arbitration to a committee of 
impartial physicians, preferably the Board of Censors of a com- 
ponent county society of the American Medical Association. 


Article VI.—Compensation 


LIMITS OF GRATUITOUS SERVICE 


Section 1.—The poverty of a patient and the mutual 
professional obligation of physicians should command the gratuit- 
ous services of a physician. But endowed institutions and organ- 
ization for mutual benefit, or for accident, sickness and life in- 
surance, or for analogous purposes, have no claim upon physicians 
for unremunerated services. 


CONTRACT PRACTICE 
Sec. 2.—It is unprofessional for a physician to dispose 
of his services under conditions that make it impossible to render 
adequate service to his patient or which interfere with reasonable 
competition among the physicians of a community. To do this 
is detrimental to the public and to the individual physician, and 
lowers the dignity of the profession. 


SECRET DIVISION OF FEES CONDEMNED 

Sec. 3.—It is detrimental to the public good and degrad- 
ing to the profession, and therefore unprofessional, to give or to 
receive a commission. It is also unprofessional to divide a fee 
for medical advice or surgical treatment, unless the patient or his 
next friend is fully informed as to the terms of the transaction. 
The patient should be made to realize that a proper fee should 
be paid the family physician for the service he renders in de- 
termining the surgical or medical treatment suited to the condi- 
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tion, and in advising concerning those best qualified to render any 
special service that may be required by the patient. 


Chapter ITI 
The Duties of the Profession to the Public 
PHYSICIANS AS CITIZENS 


Section 1.—Physicians, as good citizens and because 
their professional training specially qualifies them to render this 
service, should give advice concerning the public health of the 
community. They should bear their full part in enforcing its 
laws and sustaining the institutions that advance the interests of 
humanity. They should cooperate especially with the proper 
authorities in the administration of sanitary laws and regulations. 
They should be ready to counsel the public on subjects relating to 
sanitary police, public hygiene and legal medicine. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Sec. 2.—Physicians, especially those engaged in public 
health work, should enlighten the public regarding quarantine 
regulations; on the location, arrangement and dietaries of hos- 
pitals, asylums, schools, prisons and similar institutions ; and con- 
cerning measures for the prevention of epidemic and contagious 
diseases. When an epidemic prevails, a physician must continue 
his labors for the alleviation of suffering people, without regard 
to the risk to his own health or life or to financial return. At all 
times, it is the duty of the physician to notify the properly consti- 
tuted public health authorities of every case of communicable dis- 
ease under his care, in accordance with the laws, rules and regu- 
lations of the health authorities of the locality in which the patient 
is. 
PUBLIC WARNED 
Sec. 3.—Physicians. should warn the public against the 
devices practiced and the false pretensions made by charlatans 
which may cause injury to health and loss of life. 


PHARMACISTS 

Sec. 4.—By legitimate patronage, physicians should rec- 
ognize and promote the profession of pharmacy; but any pharma- 
cist, unless he be qualified as a physician, who assumes to pre- 
scribe for the sick, should be denied such countenance and sup- 
port. Moreover, whenever a druggist or pharmacist dispenses 
deteriorated or adulterated drugs, or substitutes one remedy for 
another designated in a prescription, he thereby forfeits all claims 
to the favorable consideration of the public and physicians. 
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CONCLUSION 


While the foregoing statements express in a general way 
the duty of the physician to his patients, to other members of the 
profession and to the profession at large, as well as of the pro- 
fession to the public, it is not to be supposed that they cover the 
whole field of medical ethics, or that the physician is not under 
many duties and obligations besides these herein set forth. In a 
word, it is incumbent on the physician that under all conditions, 
his bearing toward patients, the public and fellow practitioners 
should be characterized by a gentlemanly deportment and that he 
constantly should behave toward others as he desires them to deal 
with him. Finally, these principles are primarily for the good 
of the public, and their enforcement should be conducted in such 
a manner as shall deserve and receive the endorsement of the 
community. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1904: 


CODEIOPM ETHICS 


Chapter I—Duties of Physicians to Their Patients 


Section 1. The physician should hold himself in con- 
stant readiness to respond to the calls of the sick. He should 
ever bear in mind the high character of his calling and the great 
responsibility which it involves, and should remember that the 
comfort, the health and the lives of his patients depend upon the 
skill, attention and faithfulness with which he performs his pro- 
fessional duties. 

Sec. 2. The physician should strive always to exercise 
his vocation to the best advantage of the patient. In order to do 
this he should possess the patient’s respect and confidence. These 
must be acquired and retained by faithful attention to his malady, 
by indulgent tenderness toward the weaknesses incident to his 
condition, and by the exercise of a firm but kindly authority. 
The physician is bound to keep secret whatever he may hear or 
observe while in the discharge of his professional duties, respect- 
ing the private affairs of the patient or his family. And this obli- 
gation is not limited to the period during which the physician is in 
attendance on the patient. The patient should be made to feel 
that he has, in his physician, a friend who will guard his secrets 
with scrupulous honor and fidelity. 
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Sec. 3. The physician should visit his patient as often 
as may be necessary to enable him to acquire and keep a full 
knowledge of the nature, progress, changes and complications of 
the disease, and to do for the patient the utmost of good that he 
is able. But he should carefully avoid making unnecessary visits, 
lest he render the patient needlessly anxious about his case, or ex- 
pose himself to the charge of being actuated by mercenary mo- 
tives. 

Sec. 4. The physician should not give expression to 
gloomy forebodings respecting the patient’s disease, nor magnify 
the gravity of the case. Bearing in mind the most infinite re- 
sources of nature, he should be cheerful and hopeful, both in 
mind and manner. This will enable him the better to exercise his 
faculties and apply his knowledge for the patient’s benefit, and 
will inspire the patient with confidence, fortitude and hope, which 
are the physician’s best moral adjuvants. But the physician 
should not fail on proper occasions to give timely notice of dan- 
gerous manifestations to the friends of the patient, and even to 
the patient, if absolutely necessary. This notice, however, is at 
times so peculiarly alarming when given by the physician, that its 
delivery may often be preferably assigned to some other person 
of good judgment. 

Sec. 5. Whether the case continue favorable, or be- 
come manifestly incurable, it is the physician’s duty to continue 
his attendance faithfully and conscientiously so long as the patient 
may desire it. He is not justified in abandoning a case merely 
because he supposes it incurable. 

Sec. 6. As the patient has an undoubted right to dis- 
miss his physician for reasons satisfactory to himself, so, like- 
wise, the physician may, with equal propriety, decline longer to 
attend a patient, when his self respect or dignity seems to require 
this step, as, for example, in case of persistent failure to comply 
with his directions. 

Sec. 7. The intimate relations into which the physician 
is brought with his patient give him opportunity to exercise a 
powerful moral influence over him. This should always be ex- 
erted to turn him from dangerous and vicious courses toward a 
temperate and virtuous life. The physician is sometimes called 
to assist in practices of questionable propriety, and even of a 
criminal character. Among these may be mentioned the pretense 
of disease, in order to evade services demanded by law, as jury 
or military duty, the concealment of organic disease or of morbid 
tendencies, in order to secure favorable rates of insurance, or for 
deception of other kinds, and especially any treatment or opera- 
tion that may endanger life, even foetal life, except after mature 
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deliberation, such treatment or operation is found necessary to 
save life. To all such propositions the physicians should present 
an inflexible opposition. 


ae II.—The Duties of Physicians to Each Other and to the 
Profession at Large 


ARTICLE I.—DUTIES FOR THE SUPPORT OF PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER 


Section 1. It is equally inconsistent with the principles 
of science for physicians to base their practice on any dogma or 
unsupported theory on the one hand, or, on the other hand, to 
float about with every wind of doctrine following experience or 
precedent alone. The vast sum of knowledge of health and dis- 
ease accumulated by the labors of the past should have its con- 
sistent and scientific development and application under the organ- 

‘izing principle of the fundamental therapeutic laws of nature, 
and as our knowledge of these becomes greater, the logical effect 
of their operation, rather than the arbitrary limitations of any 
system of human devising, should be the effacement of all those 
empirical heterogeneous and disconnected methods arising in the 
infancy of the science of medicine. The physician should, there- 
fore, pre-eminently among men, be a student of nature and her 
laws, that he may be able to avoid either contravening laws or 
superposing upon them that which is needless or harmful. En- 
tering the profession and thereby becoming entitled to full profes- 
sional fellowship, incurs an obligation to uphold its dignity and 
honor, to exalt its standing and to extend the bounds of its 
usefulness. 

Sec. 2. The physician should observe strictly such laws 
as are instituted for the government of the members of the pro- 
fession, should honor the fraternity as a body, should endeavor 
to promote the science of medicine, and should entertain a due 
respect for those seniors, who, by their labors, have contributed 
to its advancement. 

Sec. 3. Every physician should identify himself with 
the organized body of his profession as represented in the com- 
munity. The organization of local and State societies, where they 
do not exist, should be effected so far as practicable. Such local 
societies, constituting, as they do, the chief element of strength 
in the organization of the profession, should have the active sup- 
port of their members and should be made instruments for the 
cultivation of fellowship, for the exchange of professional ex- 
perience, for the advancement of knowledge, for the maintenance 
of ethical standards, and the promotion in general of the interests 
of the profession and the welfare of the public. 
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Sec. 4. There is no profession from the members of 
which greater purity of character and a higher standard of moral 
excellence are required; and to attain such eminence 1s a duty 
every physician owes alike to the profession and to patients. It 
is due to the patients, as without it their respect and confidence 
cannot be commanded, and to the profession because no scientific: 
attainments can compensate for the want of correct moral prin- 
ciples. 

Sec. 5. It is incumbent on physicians to be temperate 
in all things, for instant readiness in the exercise of a clear and 
vigorous understanding, and in emergencies—for which no phy- 
sician should be unprepared—a steady hand, an acute eye, and an 
unclouded mind are essential to the welfare and even the life of a 
human being. 

Sec. 6. It is incompatible with honorable standing in 
the profession to resort to public advertisements or private cards ~ 
inviting the attention of persons afflicted with particular diseases ; 
to promise radical cures; to publish cases in the daily prints; to 
invite laymen (other than relatives who may desire to be at 
hand) to be present at operations; to boast of cures; to adduce 
certificates of skill and success, or to employ any of the other 
methods of charlatans. 

Sec. 7. It is equally derogatory to professional char- 
‘acter for physicians to assist unqualified persons to evade the legal 
restrictions governing the practice of medicine, or to use or to 
advocate the use of any secret methods or appliances ; for if they 
be of any real efficacy, any concealment regarding them is incon- 
sistent with beneficence and professional liberality, and if mystery 
alone can give them notoriety, such craft implies either disgrace- 
ful ignorance or fraudulent avarice. 


ARTICLE II.—PROFESSIONAL SERVICES OF PHYSICIANS TO 
EACH OTHER 


Section 1. Physicians should not, as a general rule, un- 
dertake the treatment of themselves, nor of members of their 
family, in serious cases. In such circumstances they are peculiarly 
dependent on each other; therefore, kind offices and professional 
aid should always be cheerfully and gratuitously afforded. These 
visits ought not, however, to be obtrusively made, as they may 
give rise to embarrassment, or interfere with that free choice on 
which such confidence depends. 

Sec. 2. All practicing physicians and their immediate 
family dependents are entitled to the gratuitous services of any 
one or more of the physicians residing near them. ; 
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Sec. 3. When a physician is summoned from a distance 
to the bedside of a colleague in easy financial circumstances, a com- 
pensation, proportionate to traveling expenses and pecuniary loss 
entailed by absence from the accustomed field of professional 
labor, should be made by the patient or relatives. 

Sec. 4. When more than one physician is attending an- 
other, one of the number should take charge of the case, other- 
wise the concert of thought and action so essential to wise treat- 
ment cannot be assured. 

Sec. 5. It is sometimes necessary for a physician to 
withdraw temporarily from daily professional labor and to appoint 
a colleague to act in his place. The colleague’s compliance is an 
act of courtesy which should always be performed with the ut- 
most consideration for the interests and character of the family 
physician. 


ARTICLE IJI.—DUTIES OF PHYSICIANS IN REGARD TO CONSULTATION 


Section 1. Consultation should be promoted in difficult 
cases, as they contribute to confidence and enlarged views of prac- 
tice. Especially should the physician be ready to act upon any 
desire of the patient for a consultation, even though he may not 
feel the need of it. A legally qualified physician, who enjoys a 
good moral and professional standing in the community, should 
not be excluded from fellowship nor his aid rejected when it is 
desired by the patient in consultation, for the object of consulta- 
tion is to bring together the varied experiences and even different 
views, that by comparison and discussion a just estimate of the 
condition of the patient and of the treatment required may be 
derived. But the physician may with propriety decline to meet a 
practitioner of whose inimical feelings toward himself, or of 
whose general unfairness in consultations he is satisfied. 

Sec. 2. The utmost punctuality should be observed in 
the visits of physicians when they are to hold consultations. The 
physician who first arrives should wait for a reasonable time, 
after which the consultation should be considered postponed to a 
new appointment. If it be the attending physician he may ad- 
minister to the needs of the patient as usual, but if it be the con- 
sultant, he should retire without seeing the patient, except in 
emergency, or when called from a considerable distance, in which 
case he may examine the patient and give his opinion in writing, 
under seal, to be delivered to the attending physician. 

Sec. 3. In consultations no insincerity, rivalry or envy 
should be indulged; candor, probity and all due respect should be 
observed toward the physician in charge of the case. 
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Sec. 4. All discussions in consultation should be held 
as confidential. No statement or discussion of the case should 
take place before the patient or friends, except in the presence of 
all the physicians attending, or by their common consent, and no 
opinions or prognostications should be delivered which are not 
the result of previous deliberation and concurrence. Provided, 
that in case of a disagreement the consultant’s opinion may be 
stated to the patient, or his friends, at their request, in the presence 
of all physicians, or in the absence of the attending physician, if 
he refuses to be present. 

Sec. 5. No decision should restrain the attending phy- 
sician from making such subsequent variations in the mode of 
treatment as any unexpected change in the character of the case 
may demand. But at the next consultation reasons for the varia- 
tions should be stated. The same privilege, with its obligations, 
belongs to the consultant when sent for in an emergency during 
the absence of the family physician. 

Sec. 6. Because of individual differences in the opera- 
tive technique of physicians, which the condition of the patient or 
the natural pertubation of his friends renders it inadvisable to 
attempt to explain at the time, the consultant should not treat the 
patient except in case of emergency or when requested to do s 
by the attending physician. 

Sec. 7. It may happen that two physicians cannot agree 
in their views of the nature of the case and of the treatment to be 
pursued. In the event of such disagreement, a third physician 
should, if practicable, be called in. None but the rarest and most 
exceptional circumstances would justify the consultant in taking 
charge of the case. He should not do so merely on solicitation’ 
of the patient or friends. 


ARTICLE IV.—DUTIES OF PHYSICIANS IN CASES OF INTERFERENCE 


Section 1. Medicine being a liberal profession, those 
admitted to its ranks should found their expectations of practice 
especially on the character and extent of their professional educa- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. The physician, in his intercourse with a patient 
under the care of another physician, should observe the strictest 
caution and reserve; should give no disingenuous hints relative to 
the nature and treatment of the patient’s disorder, nor should his 
conduct, directly or indirectly, tend to diminish the trust reposed 
in the attending physician. 

Sec. 3. The same circumspection should be observed 
when, from motives of business or friendship, a physician is 
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prompted to visit a person who is under the direction of another 
physician. Indeed, such visits should be avoided, except under 
peculiar circumstances, and when they are made, no inquiries 
should be instituted relative to the nature of the disease or the 
treatment, but the topic of conversation should be as foreign to 
the case as circumstances will admit. 

Sec. 4. A physician ought not to take charge of or treat 
a patient who has recently been under the care of another osteo- 
pathic physician, in the same illness, except in the case of a sud- 
den emergency, or in consultation with the physician previously in 
attendance, or when that physician has relinquished the case or 
has been dismissed in due form. j 

Sec. 5. The physician acting in conformity with the 
preceding section should not make damaging insinuations regard- 
ing the practice previously adopted, and, indeed, should justify it, 
if consistent with truth and probity, for it often happens that pa- 
tients become dissatisfied when they are not immediately relieved, 
and, as many diseases are naturally protracted, the seeming want 
of success, in the first stage of treatment, affords no evidence of a 
lack of professional knowledge or skill. 

Sec. 6. When a physician is called to an urgent case, 
because the family attendant is not at hand, unless assistance in 
consultation is desired, he should resign the care of the patient 
immediately on the arrival of the family physician. 

Sec. 7. It often happens in cases of sudden illness, and 
of accidents and injuries, owing to the alarm and anxiety of 
friends, that several physicians are simultaneously summoned. 
Under these circumstances, courtesy should assign the patient to 
the first who arrives, and who, if necessary, may invoke the aid 
of some of those present. In such a case, however, the acting 
physician should request that the family physician be called, and 
should withdraw unless requested to continue in attendance. 

Sec. 8. Whenever a physician is called to the patient of 
another physician in his absence, the case should be relinquished 
upon his return. 

Sec. 9. When a physician who has been engaged to at- 
tend an obstetric case is absent and another is sent for, delivery 
being accomplished during the vicarious attendance, the acting 
physician is entitled to the professional fee, but must resign the 
patient on the arrival of the physician first engaged. 


ARTICLE V.—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PHYSICIANS 


Section 1. Diversity of opinion and opposition of in- 
terest may sometimes occasion controversy and even contention. 
Whenever such disagreements occur and cannot be immediately 
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adjusted, they should be referred to the arbitration of a sufficient 
number of impartial physicians. 

Sec. 2. A peculiar reserve should be maintained by 
physicians toward the public in regard to some professional ques- 
tions, and as there exist many points in ethics and etiquette through 
which the feelings of physicians may be painfully assailed in their 
intercourse, and which may be misunderstood or not fully appre- 
ciated by general society, neither the subject matter of their dif- 
ferences nor the adjudication of the arbitrators should be made 
public. 


ARTICLE VI.—COMPENSATION 


Section 1. The peculiarly insistent character of the 
needs arising from the ravages of disease calls for the rendering 
of gratuitous services with a frequency not exceeding in any other 
profession, but justice requires that some limits should be placed 
to their performance. Poverty, mutual professional obligations, 
and certain of the public duties named in Chapter III, should al- 
ways be recognized as presenting valid claims for gratuitous serv- 
ices ; but neither institutions endowed by the public or by the rich, 
or by. societies for mutual benefit, for life insurance, or for 
analogous purposes, nor any profession or occupation, can be ad- 
mitted to possess such privilege. 

Sec. 2. It cannot be justly expected for physicians to 
furnish certificates of inability to serve on juries, or to perform 
military duty; to testify to the state of health of persons wishing 
to insure their lives, obtain pensions, or the like, without due com- 
pensation. But to persons in indigent circumstances such sery- 
ices should always be cheerfully and freely accorded. 

Sec. 3. Some general rules should be adopted by the 
physicians in every town or district relative to the minimum 
pecuniary acknowledgment from their patients; and it should be 
deemed a point of honor to adhere to these rules with as much 
uniformity as varying circumstances will admit. 

Sec. 4. It is derogatory to professional character for 
physicians to pay or offer to pay commissions to any person what- 
soever who may recommend to them patients requiring general 
or special treatment or surgical operations. It is equally deroga- 
tory to professional character for physicians to solicit or receive 
such commissions. 


Chapter III —The Duties of the Profession to the Public 


Section 1. A full discharge of their professional duty 
would require that physicians should endeavor to enlighten and 
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warn the public as to the great injury to-health and destruction of 
life arising from the ignorance and pretensions of charlatans; 
from the effect of any system of treatment not based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the human body in health and disease, and 
from the effects of all so-called curative drugs, the evil of their 
effects differing only in degree, whether in the regular prescrip- 
tion or its logical, even though illegitimate, outgrowth, the self- 
prescribed ethical proprietary preparation, or the vicious patent 
nostrum. 

Sec. 2. As good citizens, it is the duty of physicians to 
be very vigilant for the welfare of the community, and to bear 
their part of sustaining its laws, institutions and burdens; es- 
pecially should they be ready to co-operate with the proper author- 
ities in the administration and observance of sanitary laws and 
regulations, and they should also be ever ready to give counsel to 
the public in relation to subjects especially appertaining to their 
profession, as on questions of sanitary police, public hygiene and 
legal medicine. 

Sec. 3. It is the province of physicians to enlighten the 
public in regard to quarantine regulations, to the location, arrange- 
ment and dietaries of hospitals, asylums, schools, prisons and 
similar institutions; in regard to measures for the prevention of 
epidemic and contagious diseases, and when pestilence prevails, 
it is their duty to face the danger and to continue their labors for 
the alleviation of the suffering people, even at the risk of their 
own lives. 

Sec. 4. Physicians, when called on by legally consti- 
tuted authorities, should always be ready to enlighten inquests 
and courts of justice on subjects such as involve questions relat- 
ing to sanity, legitimacy, murder by poison or other violent means, 
and various other subjects embraced in the science of medical 
jurisprudence. It is but just, however, for them to expect due 
compensation for their services. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


Organized 1913; minimum standard adopted Dec. 10, 
1917, revised January 1924: 


MEMBER’S DECLARATION 


Upon my honor as a gentleman, I hereby declare that I 
will not practice the division of fees, either directly or indirectly, 
in any manner whatsoever. 
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FELLOWSHIP PLEDGE 


Recognizing that the American College of Surgeons 
seeks to develop, exemplify, and enforce the highest traditions of 
our calling, I hereby pledge myself, as a condition of Fellowship 
in the College, to live in strict accordance with all its principles, 
declarations and regulations. In particular, I pledge myself to 
pursue the practice of surgery with thorough self-restraint and to 
place the welfare of my patients above all else; to advance con- 
stantly in knowledge by the study of surgical literature, the in- 
struction of eminent teachers, interchange of opinion among as- 
sociates, and attendance on the important societies and clinics; to 
-regard scrupulously the interests of my professional brothers and 
seek their counsel when in doubt of my own judgment; to render 
willing help to my colleagues and to give freely my services to the 
needy. Moreover, I pledge myself, so far as I am able, to avoid 
the sins of selfishness; to shun unwarranted publicity, dishonest 
money-seeking, and commercialism as disgraceful to our profes- 
sion; to refuse utterly all money trades with consultants, practi- 
tioners or others; to teach the patient his financial duty to the 
physician and to expect the practitioner to obtain his compensa- 
tion directly from the patient; to make my fees commensurate 
with the service rendered and with the patient’s rights; and to 
avoid discrediting my associates by taking unwarranted compen- 
sation. Finally, I pledge myself to co-operate in advancing and 
extending, by every lawful means within my power, the influence 
of the American College of Surgeons. 


THE MINIMUM STANDARD FOR HOSPITALS 


1. That physicians and surgeons privileged to practice 
in the hospital be organized as a definite group or staff. Such 
organization has nothing to do with the question as to whether 
the hospital is “open” or “closed,” nor need it affect the various 
existing types of staff organization. The word staff is here de- 
fined as the group of doctors who practice in the hospital in- 
clusive of all groups such as the “regular staff,” the “visiting 
staff,” and the “associate staff.” 

2. That membership upon the staff be restricted to phy- 
sicians and surgeons who are (a) full graduates of medicine in 
good standing and legally licensed to practice in their respective 
states or provinces; (b) competent in their respective fields and 
(c) worthy in character and in matters of professional ethics: 
that in this latter connection the practice of the division of fees, 
under any guise whatever, be prohibited. 

3. That the staff initiate and, with the approval of the 
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governing board of the hospital, adopt rules, regulations, and 
policies governing the professional work of the hospital; that 
these rules, regulations, and policies specifically provide: 

(a) That staff meetings be held at least once each 
month. (In large hospitals the departments may choose to meet 
separately ) 

(b) That the staff review and analyze at regular inter- 
vals their clinical experience in the various departments of the 
hospital, such as medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and the other 
specialities; the clinical records of patients, free and pay, to be 
the basis for such review and analyses. 

4. That accurate and complete records be written for 
all patients and filed in an accessible manner in the hospital—a 
complete case record being one which includes identification data ; 
complaint ; personal and family history; history of present illness ; 
physical examination ; special examinations, such as consultations, 
clinical laboratory, X-ray and other examinations; provisional or 
working diagnosis; medical or surgical treatment; gross and 
microscopical pathological findings; progress notes; final diag- 
nosis; condition on discharge; follow-up and, in case of death, 
autopsy findings. 

5. That diagnostic and therapeutic facilities under com- 
petent supervision be available for the study, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of patients, these to include, at least (a) a clinical laboratory 
providing chemical, bacteriological, serological, and pathological 
services; (b) an X-ray department providing radiographic and 
fluoroscopic services. 


MENS CEU es 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIONS CLUBS 
Organized at Chicago 1917. Adopted 1918: 


THE LIONS CODE -OF EFRiICs 


1. To show my faith in the worthiness of my vocation 
by industrious application to the end that I may merit a reputation 
for quality of service. 

2. To seek success and to demand all fair remunera- 
tion or profit as my just due, but to accept no profit or success at 
the price of my own self-respect lost because of unfair advantage 
taken or because of questionable acts on my part. 

3. To remember that in building up my business it is 
not necessary to tear down another’s ; to be loyal to my clients or 
customers and true to myself. 

4. Whenever a doubt arises as to the right or ethics of 
my position or action towards my fellow men, to resolve such 
doubt against myself. 

5. To hold friendship as an end and not a means. To 
hold that true friendship exists not on account of the service per- 
formed by one to another, but that true friendship demands noth- 
ing but accepts service in the spirit in which it is given. 

6. Always to bear in mind my obligations as a citizen 
to my nation, my state and my community, and to give to them 
my unswerving loyalty in word, act and deed. To give them 
freely of my time, labor and means. 

7. To aid my fellow men by giving my sympathy to 
those in distress, my aid to the weak, and my substance to the 
needy. 

8. To be careful with my criticisms and liberal with 
my praise; to build up and not destroy. 


KIWANIS CLUB INTERNATIONAL 


Issued by Committee on Business Standards and 
Methods: 


KIWANIS CODE OF BUSINESS ETHICS 


As a Kiwanian: I will do my part to introduce into the 
business life of the nation at large, and of my immediate com- 
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munity in particular, the ideals and principles of International 
Kiwanis to which I have subscribed. 

I will co-operate with International Kiwanis toward 
creating a “Kiwanis Standard” in business. 

I will join in a united effort of Kiwanians throughout 
the United States and Canada, to inculcate the uplifting influences 
of Kiwanis into business life and to eliminate any and all un- 
ethical practices, as judged by the “Kiwanis Standard,” whether 
in operation through ignorance or with intent. 

In my immediate business or profession, the Kiwanis 
principles of Brotherly Love, Service and Square Dealing shall 
govern all my actions and relations in respect to both clients and 
employees and this spirit shall also control my attitude toward 
creditors and competitors. 

I believe that, while Kiwanis does not demand that I 
deal exclusively with Kiwanians, it is just and fair that I con- 
sider my fellow Kiwanians in all business transactions; and that, 
all things being equal, I extend the courtesy of my business to 
them. 

I will be interested in the business welfare of my fellow 
Kiwanians, and when the opportunity arises, I will do my utmost 
to further their business either by recommendation, or by passing 
on to them any information to their advantage. 

I will consider it to be my duty to report to Kiwanians 
any malicious reports or comments which come to my knowledge 
as reflecting against their credit or success. 

I will also consider it my duty to Kiwanis to report to 
my club President the name of any Kiwanian whom I know to be 
willingly practicing business methods which do not reflect his 
honesty or integrity. 

I believe that every local club should be at the service 
of each respective member to assist him in solving any problem 
which may arise in his particular business or profession. 

I believe in a “Kiwanis Standard” in business, governed 
by the ideals of International Kiwanis—Brotherly Love, Service 
and Square Dealing. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE CLUBS 
First club organized at Detroit 1911. 
SENETS 


First: We are united to serve each other, to supply the 
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wants and needs of our fellow-members and to render them such 
service as circumstances require. All such dealings should be 
on the basis of the strictest truth and the highest ideals of honor. 

Second: Not only should these principles apply within 
the organization, but they should be carried out in all of our deal- 
ings and transactions so that the world may know that an Ex- 
changite is a man who lives up to the highest ideals of truth, 
honor and integrity. 

Third: In these enterprises in which our community is 
vitally interested—and in all movements for the betterment of 
our fellowmen, the Exchange Club should be found actively en- 
gaged ; perhaps not always as a Club, but each man doing his duty 
as a loyal citizen of his community. 

Fourth: In this manner the ideals and standards of 
business should be lifted to a higher plane and greater interest 
taken in all civic movements looking to the betterment of our 
City, State and Nation. 


CODE. OF ETHICS 


Accepting the divine privilege of single and collective 
Responsibility as life’s noblest gift, I covenant with my fellow 
Exchangites : 

To consecrate my best energies to the uplifting of Social, 
Political and Business ideals ; 

To discharge the debt I owe to those of high and low 
estate who have served and sacrificed that the heritage of Ameri- 
can citizenship might be mine; 

To honor and respect law, to serve my fellowman, and 
to uphold the ideals and institutions of my Country; 

To implant the life giving, society building Spirit of 
Service and Comradeship in my social and business relationships ; 

To serve in Unity with those seeking better conditions, 
better understandings, and enlarged opportunities for all. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


First club organized at Chicago 1905. Adopted July 
1915: 


THE ROTARY CODE OF ETHICS 
for Business Men of All Lines 


My business standards shall have in them a note of 
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sympathy for our common humanity. My business dealings, am- 
bitions and relations shall always cause me to take into considera- 
tion my highest duties as a member of society. In every position 
in business life, in every responsibility that comes before me, my 
chief thought shall be to fill that responsibility and discharge that 
duty so when I have ended each of them, I shall have lifted the 
level of human ideals and achievements a little higher than I 
found it. Asa Rotarian it is my duty: 


First: To consider my vocation worthy, and as afford- 
ing me distinct opportunity to serve society. 

Second: To improve myself, increase my efficiency and 
enlarge my service, and by so doing attest my faith in the funda- 
mental principle of Rotary, that he profits most who serves best. 

Third: To realize that I am a business man and am- 
bitious to succeed; but that I am first an ethical man, and wish no 
success that is not founded on the highest justice and morality. 

Fourth: ‘To hold that the exchange of my goods, my 
service and my ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, provided 
that all parties in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

Fifth: To use my best endeavors to elevate the stand- " 
ards of the vocation in which I am engaged, and so to conduct my 
affairs that others in my vocation may find it wise, profitable and 
conducive to happiness to emulate my example. 

Sixth: To conduct my business in such a manner that 
I may give a perfect service equal to or even better than my com- 
petitor, and when in doubt to give added service beyond the strict 
measure of debt or obligation. 

Seventh: To understand that one of the greatest assets 
of a professional or of a business man is his friends, and that any 
advantage gained by reason of friendship is eminently ethical and 
proper. 

Eighth: To hold that true friends demand nothing of 
one another, and that any abuse of the confidence of friendship 
for profit is foreign to the spirit of Rotary, and in violation of its 
Code of Ethics. 

Ninth: To consider no personal success legitimate or 
ethical which is secured by taking unfair advantage of certain 
opportunities in the social order that are absolutely denied others, 
nor will I take advantage of opportunities to achieve material suc- 
cess that others will not take because of the questionable morality 
involved. 

Tenth: To be not more obligated to a Brother Rotarian 
than I am to every other man in human society ; because the genius 
of Rotary is not in its competition but in its co-operation; for 
provincialism can never have a place in an institution like Rotary, 
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and Rotarians assert that human rights are not confined to Rotary 
Clubs but are as deep and as broad as the race itself; and for 
these high purposes does Rotary exist to educate all men and all 
institutions. 

Eleventh: Finally, believing in the universality of the 
Golden Rule—All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them—we contend that Society best 
holds together when equal opportunity is accorded all men in the 
natural resources of this planet. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted June 1, 1923: 


CODE OPP ETHICS 
SEcTION 1 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Relation of Members with Their 
Employees 


1. Members shall not advocate or aid and assist others 
in any movement which seeks as its object any other than square 
dealings with their employees. 

2. Members shall interest themselves in the personal 
welfare of their employees and shall encourage and assist them in 
thrift and self-advancement, shall be sympathetic with them in 
trouble and give them substantial assistance if necessary. 

3. Members shall hire and dismiss employees solely 
on the basis of ability or disability to perform the work desired, 
shall pay a fair wage for a fair day’s work, shall study the indi- 
vidual and know wherever possible the individual abilities of 
their employees and justly promote them as opportunity offers. 
All promotions shall be made solely on the basis of merit. 

4. Members shall instruct their employees as to the 
correct standards of practice in the conduct of the business so that 
the Code of Ethics of the National Wholesale Men’s Furnishings 
Association be carried into effect by every employee. 


SECTION 2 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with Those 
From Whom He Makes Purchases 


1. Members shall extend courtesy to all salesmen or 
representatives inquiring for business. It is thoroughly good 
conduct to decline to see salesmen who desire to present subjects 
of no interest to the member. 

2. The time of salesmen shall not be needlessly wasted 
in having and completing interviews. 

3. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements shall be made to secure lower 
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prices, nor shall prices of competitive firms be shown to each 
other. 

4. It is unethical to cancel an order placed and accepted 
in good faith if manufactured and delivered in accordance with 
the terms of sale. 

5. The terms of payment governing the purchase and 
place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase is 
made and carried out to the letter. Discounts shall be taken only 
if payment is made within the discount time limit specified. 

6. Arbitrary adjustment or settlement of differences 
not in accord with written or verbal agreements is unethical. 

7. Members shall not seek to obtain redress in adjust- 
ment by threat to discontinue business relations. 

8. Members shall not correct errors in purchasing by 
rejection or non-acceptance of goods on invented falsities. 

9. Members or their purchasing agents shall not ac- 
cept any gratuity, commission, allowance or any indirect profit in 
connection with any purchases. 


SECTION 3 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with His 
Competitors 


1. Members shall strive to maintain cordial and friendly 
relations with others in their industry. 

2. Members shall practice clean and honorable com- 
petition and shall lead, where possible, to establish higher ideals 
of business morality. 

3. Members shall not make false or disparaging state- 
ments, either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors re- 
specting a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or his business, 
financial or personal standing, nor will members simulate the 
trademark, trade name, cartons, slogans or advertising matter of 
his competitors, nor shall he solicit the cancellation of, or accept 
orders previously placed with competitors, but shall consider an 
order placed with a competitor as a closed incident. 


SECTION 4 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with the 
Government 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 
2. Members shall inform themselves on the provisions 
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and decisions of the United States Income Tax Law, so that their 
annual report will comply with the law, and be found correct in 
all particulars by Government inspectors. 

3. Members shall inform themselves concerning the 
laws regulating the correct marking of the materials used in their 
products, and shall co-operate with the proper authority in the 
enforcement of such existing laws. 


Section 5 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations with His 
Customers 


1. Members shall take advantage of no man’s ignorance 
and shall see that employees are truthful and straightforward, 
and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge. Shall treat the 
keen and confiding buyer alike. 

2. Members’ salesmen shall be trained to be more than 
mere order takers. Their salesmen shall offer the customer suit- 
able suggestions, learn his requirements, and then give him the 
benefit of his experience and advice so that he may buy wisely. 

3. Customers shall not be overloaded with goods, nor 
shall they knowingly be permitted to select goods not suitable for 
their stores without a diplomatic word of caution from the sales- 
man. 

4. There shall be one price to all. 

5. Members shall not take unfair advantage of cus- 
tomers by profiteering in seasons of great demand, short supply, 
or in any other emergencies. 

6. Equal service shall be given to customers whether 
they are large or small purchasers. 

7. Misnaming of goods as regards to the materials of 
which they are composed, their quality, their method, or place of 
manufacture or origin is unethical. 

8. Any wilful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tions or supply to justify prices charged is unethical. 


SECTION 6 


Rules of Conduct Governing the Making and Executing of 
Contracts 


1. Contracts shall be made that all of the parties to 
the contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract shall be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the consideration concisely 
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expressed and an object unquestionably legal. It should avoid 
obscure language and the so-called “joker” clauses. 

3. The terms of the contract shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement. 

4. The word-of-mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract and must be faithfully carried out. 

5. Members shall always uphold the honor and integrity 
of their industry by faithful performance of all of the provisions 
of the contracts, both written and verbal, which they make, or 
which are made by authorized agents in their employ. 

6. It is unethical to cover possible oversight or errors 
in either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or clauses 
which are capable of two interpretations. 


SECTION 7 


Rules of Conduct to Cover Certain Well Known Violations of 
Ethical Practice 


1. Members of this Association shall not give commis- 
sions, money, or other things of value to the employees of cus- 
tomers for the purpose of influencing their buying powers. 

2. Advertising shall not be purchased unless, when 
critically analyzed from a business standpoint, the medium offered 
is calculated to bring a return. Advertising for any other reason 
is unethical. 


Section 8 


Provisions Respecting the Code and the Obligation to Its 
Observance 


1. Members of the National Wholesale Men’s Furnish- 
ings Association shall at all times seek to elevate the standards of 
the furnishings and hat industries by practicing the ethical stand- 
ards set forth in this code and in inspiring others in the industry 
to do likewise. 

2. Each member who conducts his business so that his 
own honor will never be besmirched by his own act or omission 
will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire furnishings and hat 
industries. 

3. The adoption of this Code by the National Whole- 
sale Men’s Furnishings Association places an obligation on all its 
members to sincere and faithful performance of the rules of con- 
duct so set down. 
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ASSOCIATED METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS 
Adopted Jan. 10, 1924: 


PECODE OF ETHICS FOR THE METAL LATH 
INDUSTRY 


We want it to be the duty of every individual engaged in 
the metal lath business to co-operate with his competitors and his 
customers in an endeavor to build up and improve the business 
that affords him a livelihood, to aid effectively in establishing 
proper trade relations and sound competitive conditions and to re- 
frain from all practices and customs that are obviously injurious 
to the business as a whole; further, to influence the proper use of 
the material and other materials used in combination with it, to 
advocate safety from fire for life and property, and to prevent 
depreciation of property by providing a more crack-resistive base 
for plaster. To this end the following Code of Ethics is sub- 
scribed to as a policy for the manufacturing companies and a 
guide for the activities of the individuals in the industry. 


Practices Covering the Manufacture of Metal Lath 


1. All lath made from sheets galvanized before cut- 
ting shall conform to the American standard of galvanizing. 

2. All bundles of lath shall be identified with a tag 
giving the weight of the lath per square yard and the kind of 
metal. 

3. Special metals or special paints shall have a dis- 
tinguishing color so as to avoid confusion with the standard steel 
lath and paint. 

4. Every manufacturer shall assume full responsibility 
for any deviation from the tag, because as much harm can come 
from accidental as from improper tagging. 

5. Every manufacturer agrees to abide by the Simplifi- 
cation of Excess Varieties as promulgated in the Department of 
Commerce Recommended Practice No. 3. No weights shall be 
produced lower than those recommended by the Department of 
Commerce. Ingenuity of design is not to be handicapped by this 
recommendation. 

6. Every manufacturer shall have an accurate system 
of ascertaining the cost of his lath, including the depreciation of 
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plant and machinery, interest, leases, rent, taxes, insurance, over- 
head, cost of selling and all other proper charges. 


Practices Covering the Sale and Use of Metal Lath 


1. Manufacturers shall form selling connections only 
with efficient and responsible representatives whose loyalty to the 
industry is unquestioned. 

2. It should be borne in mind that it costs more to 
sell to the retail trade than to the wholesale trade. 

3. The principle is hereby recognized that a practice 
of selling a commodity directly to the consumer which does not 
permit of a reasonable profit to a distributor will ultimately de- 
stroy the interest of distributors in promoting the sale of such a 
commodity. 

4. No one shall be a party to influencing the cancella- 
tion of a contract already taken in good faith. 

5. Salesmen should not make a practice of taking the 
customer’s word as to propositions made by competitors, for the. 
unscrupulous buyer always omits details either intentionally or 
otherwise which have an important bearing on the attractiveness 
of the proposition. The buyer who shows or pretends to show 
you the bids of others to induce a lower figure from you may be 
practicing the same tricks on your competitors. 

6. No action shall be taken that infringes upon the 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commission or the laws of the coun- 
try. These, however, do not prohibit friendship between com- 
petitors, and frank discussions of conditions in the industry and 
of the means whereby wily and dishonest buyers may be effectively 
discouraged are in no way a violation of the law. 

7. Salesmen shall not sell any lath for a use which does 
not conform to the standard Minimum Specifications of the Metal 
Lath Manufacturers. Thus the salesman shall be responsible to 
his employer to maintain the standard minimum lath for each use 
thereof. 

8. No salesman shall engage in destructive criticism of 
a competitor’s lath. All sales arguments should be constructive, 
as any other will in the long run discredit the industry. 

9. No metal lath salesman shall co-operate in bringing 
about contracts for the covering of metal lath by other than 
reputable contractors whose work will be permanent and a credit 
to_the metal lath industry. 

10. Salesmen should be instructed that it is a violation 
of the Federal Trade Commissioner’s rulings to pay commis- 
sions to estimators, secretaries, etc. 
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11. It should be a duty and pleasure for more experi- 
enced salesmen to impart to less experienced competitors informa- 
tion concerning the metal lath business. In this way the element 
of ignorance which does so much to demoralize the metal lath 
business may be partially eliminated and one of the most danger- 
ous features of competition destroyed. Salesmen should remem- 
ber that knowledge kindly imparted makes a business friend of 
one who would probably otherwise become a business foe. 

12. Manufacturers should employ as salesmen only 
such men as by experience or education have the qualifications to 
quickly understand the details of building construction. 

13. Salesmen shall be placed under the double super- 
vision of their Company and the Association for the maintenance 
of their part of this Code of Ethics. 
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SOUTHERN SASH, DOOR AND MILLWORK 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Adopted Aug. 16, 1923: 


CODE,OR LE ERICS 


The members of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association subscribe to the following general 
rules to be applied in the conduct of their business :— 


In the conduct of our business and in our relations with 
our competitors, our customers and our employees, justice and 
fair dealing should characterize every transaction. 

In the realization that higher business standards are to 
be attained through the education of our members, let each main- 
tain an open mind toward all things which tend to better business 
practices. ; 

Prove to our competitors that we are as sincere and 
honest in all matters as we could wish them to be. 

Take no advantage of the ignorance of a customer, nor 
allow any employee or salesman to do so. 

Make no estimates without knowing clearly all details 
connected with the work to be done, that there may be avoided 
any misunderstandings or disagreements with customers incident 
to “extra charges.” 

Under no circumstances make estimates on work com- 
pleted by another millworker where there is a chance that his 
charges are thereby to be “checked up.” No one except the 
manufacturer who produced the work can know fully all the de- 
tails of its production. 

In our dealings with our workmen let us ever be mind- 
ful that there is resting on us, as employers, a grave responsi- 
bility. For we should by example and precept endeavor to in- 
culcate the highest ideals of manhood and character, and empha- 
size the responsibility of every thinking man as a citizen of the 
United States of America, for the rightful discharge of his duties 
thereunder. : 

Hiring employees away from a competitor, or inducing 
them by other means to leave his service, must be recognized as a 
sure way to invite reprisal and a general demoralization of the 
local labor conditions. It is unquestionably the right of the 
workman to use all reasonable efforts to better his condition, but 
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employers can do one another or the employee no greater wrong 
than to virtually become “bidders” for his services. 

A fair wage for a fair day’s work should be the thought 
in fixing the rates of pay of our employees, having also due re- 
gard to general living conditions. Securing a fair profit on all 
work we do is doubly necessary—for the protection of the em- 
ployer, and the just remuneration of the workman, that he may 
maintain himself under such proper living conditions as will con- 
duce to good citizens and good workmanship. 

We should recognize that only by training all the ap- 
prentices which trade customs allow, can there be maintained a 
sufficient body of trained workmen in this industry, and that it 
is the duty of every employer to do his share in this most impor- 
tant work. Therefore, the selection of apprentices should not be 
left to chance, but rather be given the careful study of the em- 
ployer himself, to the end that the industry be not harmed by the 
introduction of unsuitable or undesirable men. 

When an apprentice is taken into the shop, much care 
should be taken in seeing that he be properly trained and given 
the opportunity to become a thoroughly proficient workman. 

We desire to promote the Millwork business for the 
general good of the entire industry and the welfare of our country. 

To refuse to pay bribes or “commissions” to buyers, pur- 
chasing agents or others who may thus be induced to place orders 
with us. Business so acquired is sure to develop undesirable 
characteristics. 

We believe in publicity and research, the education of 
all branches of the industry to the highest standards, and in the 
dissemination of the proper knowledge of the economic uses of 
such material that enters into the production of millwork. 

And finally, let the Millworker be ever diligent in busi- 
ness; quick to perceive the good and alert to repel the evil; ever 
mindful of the rights of others; as quick to take blame as to place 
it on others; courteous and considerate of others, particularly if 
they be less fortunate than himself; and in every way a true 
American gentleman. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONUMENTAL GRANITE 
PRODUCERS 


Adopted Aug. 13, 1918: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


Members of this Association shall regard themselves as 
being engaged in a business in which there is a well defined duty 
and obligation towards the public and themselves. The industry 
demands that members use every honorable means to uphold the 
honor and dignity of their vocation, and that clean, honorable and 
legitimate business customs should prevail in buying, in selling, 
and in competition with others, and present in the following 
Articles a declaration of business policy which should be adhered 
to by all engaged in the industry as representative of a square 
deal. 


ARTICLE I. The success of business being dependent up-" 
on marketing product at a reasonable profit, no product of this in- 
dustry should be sold below a price that gives the producer the 
cost of production plus a fair percentage of profit. 


ART. 11. A knowledge of the cost of production being 
absolutely essential to the successful conduct of business, pro- 
ducers should universally adopt an intelligent check on their 
business operations and by imparting information to others and 
exchanging experiences, elevate the business by every means 
within their power to a sound business basis. 


ART. 111. As following the general policy of maintaining 
_fair and reasonable prices, producers should consider the initial 
low bidder entitled to a contract, and decline to change prices 
once quoted unless changes in the quantity of, or the specifica- 
tions for the work in question have been made. 


ART. Iv. A standard of quality should be so maintained 
as to impress customers that the producers are honest and trust- 
worthy and that without competitive bidding contracts can be 
placed and settlement of accounts made with assurance of first- 
class workmanship, fair treatment and reasonable prices. 

ART. Vv. It shall be the aim of the members of this As- 
sociation to cooperate with members of the retail trade for the 
improvement of designs and to encourage the erection of memo- 
rials that are architecturally correct, artistic and dignified. 
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ART. vi. Members of this Association should absolutely 
refrain from statements or actions calculated to maliciously in- 
jure, directly or indirectly, the business reputation, prospects or 
business of others. “Knocking” should be held as a practice un- 
worthy of the business. 


ART. vil. Good feeling among the members being es- 
sential to the success of the industry, no member should judge 
the action or course taken by another member without full knowl- 
edge of all conditions in relation to the matter in question. 


ART. vill. Whenever disputes or differences arise in 
the course of business relations, members should encourage ami- 
cable adjustment by friendly intercourse or arbitration ; and upon 
becoming a party to arbitration consider the finding therein final 
and binding. 

ART. 1x. It shall be the purpose of the producers to hold 
themselves open to the cooperation of all responsible mediums 
with every organization and every movement of whatever kind, 
looking to the real betterment of the industry, believing that only 
by broad cooperation and understanding can the business be ad- 
vanced in the interests of our customers and the consuming public. 


ART. x. Members who have in their employ persons in 
official positions, or salesmen for the solicitation of business, 
should consider it their duty to instruct such employees and sales- 
men as to the policy to be followed under the provisions of this 
code. 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN OF AMERICA 


Formerly Nat. Retail Monument Dealers of Am. 
Adopted Aug. 16, 1917: 


CODE OF ETAICS 


First: To consider my vocation worthy and one which 
affords me distinct opportunity to serve society; to which end I 
should be dignified in my attitude and bearing before all men, 
increase my efficiency and enlarge my service. 

Second: To have confidence in myself and my capa- 
bilities ; considering it unethical for any designer of Memorials, 
or Quarry Salesman to assist in the sale of any Memorial, or visit 
a prospective customer unless he is in the sole employ of the retail 
dealer endeavoring to make the sale of such Memorial. 
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Third: Yo have an orderly and inviting place of busi- 
ness; realizing that it is not only a source of satisfaction to the 
owner, but compels the respect of his patrons. 

Fourth: To conduct my business upon an honorable, 
legitimate and ethical basis; placing adequate foundation under 
all work; eliminating “bargain sales,” and holding that decency 
requires at least reasonable time should elapse after death before 
a call upon prospective customers is undertaken, without an in- 
vitation. 

Fifth: To adopt some rational and efficient cost sys- 
tem; so that I may realize a just and fair percentage of profit 
on all work sold or service rendered. 

Sixth: To assist in establishing the practice of quoting 
all prices “letters extra,” and of securing a 25 per cent deposit 
with all orders; to cover foundation, freight and immediate labor 
costs. 

Seventh: To strive to educate my customers to a higher 
standard of design and workmanship; keeping ever in mind that 
originality of design is of prime importance, and duplication of 
Monuments already in the Cemetery is an evil to be combated and 
overcome by all legitimate means. 

Eighth: To give full value for money received and 
never take unfair advantage of a customer; sell Marble for 
Granite nor substitute a cheaper grade of material than that sold. 

Ninth: To worthily represent my goods and take pride 
in well executed work; realizing that a poor base does not look 
well under a good Monument, and the practice of using such is 
not fit for a legitimate dealer who should always talk quality and 
not price and advertise nothing but the truth. 

Tenth: To treat brother dealers as I would like to be 
treated; and never figure on a design or plans furnished by a 
brother dealer when so marked as to indicate his ownership. 

Eleventh: Yo hold honesty and fair dealing with my 
competitors are paramount in relation with my customer; that it 
is degrading to “knock” a brother dealer, unfair to make any 
further price to a prospect after being satisfied the work in ques- 
tion has been contracted for, and positively dishonest to influence 
the countermanding of an order already given a competitor ; or to 
prevail upon an employe to leave his employer without the em- 
ployer’s consent. : 

Twelfth: To co-operate with my competitors and to 
assist them with their work when called upon; such assistance be- 
ing charged for upon the usual basis of profit. 

Thirteenth: To recognize the legitimate fields of the 
manufacturers and encourage them in all worthy endeavors; but 
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to severely condemn and disapprove the practice of those who do 
a retail business under the cloak of an obscure dealer, or who 
set up work for the retail dealer not adequately equipped. 

Fourteenth: To pay my bills promptly; realizing that 
60 days is the limit of a reasonable time in which to adjust same ; 
and that it is dishonest to claim unjust allowance from the Manu- 
facturers, and unfair to accept an inferior or damaged piece of 
work at a discount. 

Fifteenth: To heartily encourage our trade journals; 
which are devoted to the improvement of our trade and the dis- 
serhination of useful and practical knowledge. 
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MOTION PICTURE THEATRE OWNERS OF AMERICA 
Adopted May 25, 1923: 


CODE. OF EFRICS 


First: To build ever upon the firm foundation of honor 
and integrity, even when a different course might offer greater 
monetary profit. 


Second: To recognize my duty as a moulder of public 
opinion and an educator of youthful minds, by refusing to show 
upon my screen any picture that might have an unpatriotic, un- 
wholesome or immoral effect upon the life or mind of any auditor. 


Third: To give full cooperation with City, State and 
National Governments, and to all movements that will tend to 
raise the standards of morality and society and the ideals of the 
human race. 


Fourth: To so conduct my business as to reflect honor 
upon my industry to the end that the Motion Picture Theatre may 
take its rightful place as a real and valued asset to the community 
in which I reside. 


Fifth: To honestly advertise all attractions with no 
effort to overpraise or misrepresent them for the sake of momen- 
tary gain. 


Sixth: To deal fairly and honorably with my fellow 
man, whether he be one whom I am serving or one serving me. 


Seventh: To use the full power of my screen to further 
the cause of education, helpful science and ali religions, in order 
that the world may be a better place in which to live because of 
my work. 


Eighth: To be loyal to my patrons, honorable with my 
competitor and just to my employees. 


Ninth: To seek only such profit as is just and not at- 
tained at the sacrifice of truth, honor or manhood. 


Tenth: To deliver to all with whom I deal the highest 
quality of service, resolving all doubts against myself, and remem- 
bering at all times that any dishonest or dishonorable act of mine 
will reflect upon everyone engaged in the great industry of which 
I am but a small part. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS 


In January 1924 adopted the following modification of 
the Rotary code: 


CODE OF -ETHICS 


My business standards shall have in them a note of 
sympathy for our common humanity. My business dealings, 
ambitions and relations shall always cause me to take into consid- 
eration my highest duties as a member of society. In every posi- 
tion in business life, in every responsibility that comes before 
me, my chief thought shall be to fill that responsibility and dis- 
charge that duty so that when I have ended each of them, I shall 
have lifted the level of human ideals and achievements a little 
higher than I found it. Asa member of the Association it is my 
duty: 

First: To consider my vocation worthy, and as afford- 
ing me distinct opportunity to serve society. 

Second: To improve myself, increase my efficiency 
and enlarge my service, and by so doing attest my faith in the 
Association. 

Third: To realize that I am a business man and am- 
bitious to succeed; but that I am first an ethical man, and wish 
no success that is not founded on the highest justice and morality. 

Fourth: To hold that the exchange of my goods, my 
service and my ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, provided 
that all parties in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

Fifth: To use my best endeavors to elevate the stand- 
ards of the vocation in which I am engaged, and so to conduct 
my affairs that others in my vocation may find it wise, profitable 
and conducive to happiness to emulate my example.. 

Sixth: To conduct my business in such a manner that 
I may give a perfect service equal to or even better than my com- 
petitor, and when in doubt to give added service beyond the strict 
measure of debt or obligation. 

Seventh: To understand that one of the greatest assets 
of a professional or of a business man is his friends, and that any 
advantage gained by reason of friendship is eminently ethical and 
proper. 

Eighth: To hold that true friends demand nothing of 
one another, and that any abuse of the confidence of friendship 
for profit is foreign to the spirit of the Association, and in viola- 
tion of its Code of Ethics. 

Ninth: To consider no personal success legitimate or 
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ethical which is secured by taking unfair advantage of certain 
opportunities in the social order that are absolutely denied others, 
nor will I take advantage of opportunities to achieve material 
success that others will not take because of the questionable 
morality involved. 

Tenth: To be not more obligated to a fellow member 
than I am to every other man in human society ; because the prin- 
ciples and objects of our Association are not in its competition but 
in its cooperation; for provincialism can never have a place in 
an association such as ours and human rights are not confined to 
Trade Associations but are as deep and as broad as the race itself. 

Eleventh: Finally, believing in the universality of the 
Golden Rule—All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them—we contend that Society 
best holds together when equal opportunity is accorded all men 
in the natural resources of this planet. 
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MOTORCYCLE AND ALLIED TRADES ASSOCIATION 
Adopted July 15, 1923: 


CODE OME THICS 


The Motorcycle and Accessory Manufacturer in His Relation 
With His Fellow Manufacturers 


1. It is the first duty of every manufacturer to study 
the technique of his industry; to know his business thoroughly 
and not superficially, because only through knowledge of facts 
can a business man operate without injury to himself and to his 
trade. 

. 2. The manufacturer of Motorcycles and Accessories 
should practice honesty in every transaction. His spoken word 
must be as binding and dependable as his written word. 


3. The free interchange of helpful information, of con- 
structive ideas, of means and methods of improving the industry 
as a whole, especially with new members in the industry, should 
be practiced. 


4. The manufacturer should scrupulously avoid price 
cutting without regard to costs or to the lowering of profits in the 
industry to dangerous levels. 


5. Legitimate competition is the life of the industry, 
but unscrupulous competition is injurious to yourself, to your 
competitor, and to your industry. 


6. The practice of help stealing, whether it be factory 
workers, salesmen, or executives, is unfair and injurious. 


7. To preserve the high character of the industry, only 
quality merchandise should be made and distributed. 


8. Maligning the character or the product of your 
competitor ; instituting reprisals because of a real or imaginary 
grievance instead of seeking friendly adjustment through the 
Association, is injurious and costly. 


9. Association with your fellow manufacturers to 
create good fellowship, friendliness, and mutual confidence, is 
essential to the progress of the industry. 

10. Financial and moral support of your Association 
is not only your duty as a member of the industry, but is also 
good business judgment. 
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11. Service to your Association should be considered 
not only a duty but an honor. 


The Motorcycle and Accessory Manufacturer in Relation to His 
Distributor and Dealer 


1. The distributor and dealer is your final sales depart- 
ment. He is your point of contact with your ultimate customer. 
Therefore, he should be accorded the same consideration as you 
give your sales department. : 

2. Misrepresentation of goods or materials is distinctly 
dishonest. 

3. Goods leaving the factory damaged, or giving un- 
satisfactory wear, because of faulty construction or materials, 
should be exchanged willingly. 

4. Unjust returns of merchandise; unfair requests for 
exchanges; deduction of excessive discounts; deductions of dis- 
counts after due date, and cancellations, should be vigorously con- 
tested. 

5. Price discrimination between customers, except the 
practice of fixed discounts for large quantities, is unfair. 

6. The manufacturer should admit error promptly, ad- 
just mistakes cheerfully, and should always give the customer the 
benefit of the doubt. 

7. Truth in advertising is of utmost importance. 


The Motorcycle and Accessory Manufacturer in His Relation to 
His Employees 


1. Use the Golden Rule in all transactions with your 
employees and all others. 

2. By every fair means keep efficient workers in the 
Motorcycle Industry. 

3. Itis your duty in good times and bad to train appren- 
tices to supply the demand for trained workers. 

4. Wage scales should be established on a basis which 
should be the maximum of what you can pay to meet competition. 
The wage should be sufficient, not only for a living wage, but also 
sufficient to provide a surplus for recreation, spiritual and mental 
improvement, and for emergencies. 

5. Provide working conditions and surroundings con- 
ducive to the health and happiness of your employees. 

6. It is your duty to try to comprehend the viewpoints 
and the problems of your employees, and to teach them the eco- 


nomic principles upon which we base our decisions and our ac- 
tions. 
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7. It is our duty to arrange our working schedules in 
such a manner as to keep employees steadily employed, and to 
avoid overtime operations as much as possible. 

8. Labor saving and safety devices are essential for the 
health of employees, and for the good of the industry. 


The spirit underlying all dealings between the various 
factors in the industry should be one of courtesy, co-operation 
and consideration. Disputes which may arise shall be dealt with 
in a conciliatory and broad-minded way, and shall be disposed of, 
whenever possible, by arbitration. Not only shall legal obliga- 
tions be adhered to but moral considerations shall be respected and 
observed in the relationship between employer and employee, 
manufacturer, distributor and dealer, and service to the community 
shall be the basis of the efforts of all parties engaged in the in- 
dustry. 
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BAND INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1923: 


CODE*OR, ETHICS 


The use, ownership, or recommendation of any make of 
band instrument by a professional musician, or by any other per- 
son who for some reason may be supposed to be specially well in- 
formed about or have an exceptional opportunity to judge the 
real merits of band instruments, is accepted by the buying public 
as indicating honest preference for that make of instrument, 
based solely on merit. Thus a false and misleading impression 
is created when there has been a secret inducement of any kind. 

The subsidizing secretly of prominent musicians and 
others by manufacturers and dealers in band instruments for the 
advertising value to be derived therefrom, has developed or tended 
to develop unfair competition, improper trade practices and un- 
fair price discrimination to buyers, and has misled the public. 
Such a condition of affairs is detrimental to the best interest of 
both the industry and the buying public. 

There are various methods of subsidizing professional 
musicians. It has been a more or less common practice to give to 
bands, orchestras, and individual musicians the instruments they 
require professionally. Sometimes the instruments have been 
merely loaned. Also in a few cases prominent professional 
musicians have been paid salaries to induce them to use certain 
instruments. 

Not all subsidies, however, are direct. Preferential dis- 
counts, special instruments at regular prices, extra plating or en- 
graving on instruments without charge, abnormal allowances for 
used instruments taken in exchange, i. e., “traded-in”, special 
terms of credit, subscriptions to or payments of advertising or 
other expenses of musical enterprises or organizations are typical 
indirect subsidies. 

The granting of subsidies has been by no means confined 
to prominent professional musicians. A secret special discount 
to an influential member of the village band is no different in 
effect from the payment of a large salary to an artist of interna- 
tional reputation. He may be any person whose ownership or 
advocacy of a particular make of band instrument for some 
special reason adds to the reputation of that instrument_in the 
community. 
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Even when no subsidy is involved, the granting of ex- 
cessive allowances for used instruments taken in exchange is 
against public interest. It constitutes price discrimination, and 
is unfair to customers who have no instruments to exchange or 
who trade in their instruments at a fair valuation. Over allow- 
ances are conducive to the development of misleading and im- 
proper trade practices, such as quoting fictitiously high prices 
and making false reductions on new instruments when no used 
instrument is taken in exchange. Furthermore, a consistent 
policy of granting over allowances on used instruments leads in- 
evitably to either business failure or to a regular policy of over 
pricing of new instruments to the consequent detriment of the 
buying public. The evil of granting over allowances is frequently 
promoted by ignorance of the real value of the instrument taken 
in exchange and the difficulty of obtaining accurate information 
on that subject. 

In view of these facts and in the public interest, the un- 
dersigned manufacturers and dealers in band instruments do 
hereby agree not to subsidize musicians or others in any manner 
whatsoever, and to this end they agree specifically : 


1. That they will not give away instruments to promi- 
nent musicians or others; 

2. That they will not loan instruments for the purpose 
of having them used by prominent musicians or others; 

3. That they will not pay salaries, fees, or gratuities 
to induce prominent musicians or others to use or recommend 
their instruments; 

4. That they will not grant to prominent musicians or 
others secret discounts, rebates or special terms not available to 
retail customers generally; and 

5. That they will not grant allowances in excess of the 
actual value of second hand instruments taken in exchange for 
new. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PIANO MERCHANTS 
OF AMERICA 


Approved Jan. 30, 1918: 


STPANDARDS OF PRACTICE 
(Ten Condemn-ments ) 


1. This Association condemns advertising of, or other- 
wise offering by any dealer, instruments not regularly carried in 
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stock by such dealer with the consent of the manufacturer, unless 
the instrument or instruments so advertised or offered shall first 
have been offered to the manufacturer thereof or to the nearest 
regularly authorized agent, at cost. 

2. This Association condemns the practice of advertis- 
ing instruments not regularly carried, unless the advertiser offers 
them in good faith and stands ready to sell said instrument at once 
to any buyer. 

3. This Association condemns the breaking of sales or 
malicious criticism of any instrument by a dealer or salesman for 
the purpose of dissatisfying the buyer after the sale of such in- 
strument has been consummated. 

4. This Association condemns the advertising of used 
instruments stating the prices originally asked for the instruments 
when new. 

5. This Association condemns advertising or offering 
of instruments at prices higher than the standard market value, 
as represented by prices fixed in a majority of sales actually made. 

6. This Association condemns advertising of private 
sales at residence addresses and places not recognized as regular 
trade locations. 

7. This Association condemns advertising as “Free” 
articles included in the purchase price of the instrument, such as 
bench, scarf, etc. 

8. This Association condemns the advertising of 
“Manufacturers’ Sales”, and the offering of instruments at “Fac- 
tory Prices”; and advertising in which instruments “Must be Sold 
Regardless of Cost or Value”. 

9. This Association condemns “Puzzle Contests” and 
“Guessing Contests” as the result of which “Purchase Coupons”, 
orders or vouchers are given. 

10. This Association condemns advertising in which 
high grade instruments and cheaper grades are listed indiscrim- 
inately, with the lowest price and terms quoted to appear to apply 
to all. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


June 28, 1923, adopted Horticultural Standards, which 
may be obtained from Louisiana, Mo. Also the follow- 
ing, adopted previously by New England Nurserymen’s 
Assn: 


BY-LAW AGAINST COMMERCIAL BRIBERY 


Any member of this Association who shall be found 
guilty of secretly giving or offering commissions, fees, emolu- 
ments either in money or other goods to gardeners of private 
estates, superintendents of parks or cemeteries or any other agent 
or purchasing agent as an inducement to buy or as a reward for 
buying goods from said member, shall be expelled from member- 
ship in this Association. 

It shall be the duty of every member to report any and 
all such cases that may come to his notice to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. The Vigilance Committee shall receive and investigate 
all such information and submit their evidence to the Executive 
Committee. If the Executive Committee finds probable guilt it 
shall summon the reported member to appear before the Execu- 
tive Committee and defend himself against the charges as shall be 
preferred against him. The Executive Committee shall hear the 
case and shall have power to render a verdict which shall be con- 
sidered as final. 

All verdicts of guilty shall be followed by expulsion of 
the convicted member, and the Executive Committee shall report 
its evidence to the proper authorities for prosecution in the proper 
courts of law. 

It shall further be the duty of the President and Execu- 
tive Committee to extend all possible aid in such prosecution by 
entering formal complaint in the name of this Association, by the 
employment of legal counsel, or in such other manner as shall 
best secure conviction in the courts of law. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 
Adopted Jan. 24, 1923: 
CODE OF BUSINESS ETHICS 


1—That in the employment of our labor we will pay 
wages consistent with living conditions and service rendered. 
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That we will not permit the unusual employee to give more than 
an honest days labor without extra compensation. That in hiring 
employees we will make no distinction between those affiliated and 
those not affiliated with organizations of men in similar employ- 
ment. 

2—In purchasing from those in the business, truth and 
honesty will be observed at all times and we will make no mis- 
leading statements or representations of any kind, nor show com- 
petitive prices to secure a reduction. Cash discounts will be 
taken only when payment is made within the time limit. Pur- 
chase of specified grades as to caliper and height will be taken 
as an acceptance of quality. 

3—As Nurserymen we will strive to increase our eff- 
ciency by the exchange of ideas and business methods and as mem- 
bers of this Association, we will not make false statements either 
written or oral or circulate harmful rumors respecting a competi- 
tive product, selling prices, business, financial or personal stand- 
ing. 

: 4—As Nurserymen we will observe strict compliance of 
all laws both state and federal pertaining to inspection and quar- 
antine of nursery products, being mindful of the general welfare 
of the public. That we will participate in all general movements 
for the benefit of the public, where our special training and ex- 
perience qualify us to act. 

5—That we will treat all purchasers with equal consid- 
eration. Make no misrepresentations of our stock in any way 
whether by direct statement, advertisement, omission of facts, in- 
ference or subterfuge. 

6—We will keep ourselves free and clean from all forms 
of wrong practices in business or commercial graft of any kind 
and will not give any commissions, money or other things of value 
to employees of customers, for the purpose of influencing their 
buying powers. 

7—As members of this Association we obligate ourselves 
to a fearless and faithful performance of the duties prescribed 
and demanding that all members act in full accord with the Busi- 
ness Ethics adopted. That those of this Association who fail to 
make their business conform to these standards are not worthy of 
membership and automatically suspend themselves. 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE 
NURSES 


Adopted Oct. 31, 1917: 
CODE Or rrHics 


ARTICLE I. LOYALTY 


Sec. 1. There is no profession from the members of 
which greater purity of character, and a higher standard of moral 
excellence are required, than that of nursing; and everyone who 
has entered the profession has incurred an obligation to maintain 
its dignity and honor. 

Sec. 2. A nurse can best do honor to her Association 
by her personal conduct, and by the high character of her profes- 
sional work. When a nurse becomes a member of this Associa- 
tion, she tacitly admits that she owes it her allegiance. Every 
member of the Association should feel it her duty to further its 
interests, not only by attendance at the meetings when at all pos- 
sible, and by the payment of dues, but also by giving her hearty 
support to all work for the elevation and advancement of the As- 
sociation, and the profession, and by interesting the public in such 
work in all legitimate ways. 


ARTICLE II. DUTIES TO PHYSICIANS 


Sec. 1. A nurse should be loyal to the physician, and 
under no circumstances should she criticise his personal conduct 
or professional skill. 


ARTICLE III. DUTIES TO OTHER NURSES 


Sec. 1. A nurse should avoid unkind criticism of other 
nurses, especially to physicians and patients; and should be just 
and generous to all worthy members of the profession, aiding 
them whenever it shall be in her power so to do. By timely and 
tactful explanations, and just defense, she may often check mis- 
understandings, and avoid having undeserved blame attributed 
to a fellow-nurse by physician or patient or others. 

Sec. 2. The unity and dignity of the nursing profes- 
sion demand that the nurses from one school should cultivate a 
courteous recognition of other schools, their work and their gradu- 
ates. 
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ARTICLE IV. DUTIES TO PATIENTS 


Sec. 1. Every person committed to the care of a nurse, 
should be treated faithfully, and kindly. Reasonable indulgence 
should be granted to mental imbecility, and caprices of the sick. 

Sec. 2. Secrecy and confidential intercourse to which 
nurses are admitted should be used with discretion and honor. 

The obligation of secrecy exists beyond the period of 
professional service. 

None of the privacies of personal or domestic life; no 
infirmity of disposition, or flaw of character observed during pro- 
fessional service should ever be divulged by the nurse. The same 
strict observance should be carried out regarding a patient’s ail- 
ments. 


ARTICLE V. DUTIES TO THE PUBLIC 


Sec. 1. A nurse as a good citizen, should do all in her 
power to improve the hygienic conditions of the community in 
which she resides. This may be done by giving some time to the 
care and instruction of the sick poor, during leisure hours; giv- 
ing talks on health requirements to ‘““Mothers’ Clubs,” or other 
organizations at their requests; and by tactful suggestions to 
patients or members of their families. 


ARTICLE VI. ENGAGEMENTS 


Sec. 1. Engagements, whether written or verbal, should 
always be regarded as contracts, only to be broken when entirely 
unavoidable, or for the maintenence of self-respect. 

Sec. 2. When a nurse is called on an urgent case be- 
cause the nurse previously engaged is not at hand, she ought, un- 
less her assistance be desired, to resign the patient to the latter 
upon her arrival. 

Sec. 3. When a nurse is called to relieve another nurse 
she ought to relinquish the case when the services of two nurses 
are no longer required. 


THIRD DISTRICT OF MISSOURI STATE NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis. Adopted 1918; revised 1922: 
CODE OF ETHICS 
All nurses should be imbued with the greatness of their 
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mission and consider it their duty to elevate their profession and 
by all honorable means to advance it. 


ARTICLE I—LOYALTY 


Section 1. It is the duty of every nurse to be loyal to 
her Alma Mater. She can best show her loyalty by her personal 
conduct and the character of her professional work. 

Sec. 2. Every member of the District Association 
should feel it a duty to further the interests of the society, not 
only by her attendance and the payment of dues but by her sup- 
port of the work proposed by it. 

Sec. 3. A nurse should always avoid unkind criticisms 
of other nurses. 

Sec. 4. The unity and dignity of the nursing profession 
demand that the members of Alumnae Association should be 
courteous to those of other Alumnae Associations and those mem- 
bers from other Districts and States who practice in our District. 


ARTICLE JI—ENGAGEMENTS 


Section 1. All engagements should be regarded as legal 
contracts, only to be broken unavoidably. 

Sec. 2. A nurse who is engaged for an obstetrical case 
and subject to call (but not under salary) must not leave the case 
she is with till the day or night is terminated, should the call come 
earlier than she expected. 

Sec. 3. When a nurse is unable to keep her engagement 
or is incapacitated for duty by illness, the nurse filling the emer- 
gency should, subject to the consent of the patient, immediately 
resign upon the return of the first engaged nurse. 


ARTICLE III—DUTIES OF NURSE TO PATIENT 


Section 1. The nurse should combine gentleness, firm- 
ness, and tact in the treatment of her patient, granting reasonable 
indulgence to the caprice of the sick. 

Sec. 2. The confidential intercourse to which the nurse 
is admitted should be regarded with honor and fidelity. 

The same strict observance should be carried out regard- 
ing the patient’s ailments, the practice of domestic and personal 
life, and infirmity of disposition. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES TO PUBLIC 


Section 1. It is the duty of the Graduate Nurse to en- 
lighten the public in all matters pertaining to hygiene and sanita- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE VI—DUTIES TO PHYSICIANS 


It is one of the most important duties of the nurse that 
she be unfailing in her loyalty to the physician in charge, and feel. 
it obligatory that his orders be faithfully carried out, without 
criticism of his deportment or skill. 


Relation of the Public to the Directory 


The value of the Directory to the public depends chiefly 
upon the quickness with which it can meet the demands made up- 
on it; and this can be secured only by the accuracy and prompt- 
ness of its information. 

Anyone telephoning to the Directory is requested to give 
the physician’s name, patient’s name and address, and nature of 
case, before names of nurses on call can be given. 


Relations of the Directory to the Nurse 


1. When a nurse reports for duty, her name is placed 
on call immediately. 

2. Personal calls will always be given precedence. 

3. When a graduate of a certain hospital is desired the 
first nurse of that particular hospital is called. 

4. When a call is received for a nurse, if the case be 
such as the nurse first on-call is registered for, that nurse is sent. 

No nurse will be asked to take anything for which 

she is not registered. 

6. The Directory is not responsible for the salary of 
any nurse who fails to collect same from patient. 


Relations of Nurse to the Directory 


1. Dues are $10.00 payable in advance, annually. 

2. Non-members are given cases only when list is ex- 
hausted. 

3. Any nurse desiring to sever her connection with the 
Directory, is required to write her resignation and send it to the 
Directress. 

4, Each nurse will be held responsible for dues as long 
as her name remains on the Directory. 

5. If, after a nurse has registered, she has occasion to 
be out of reach of the Directory for more than two hours, she 
must notify the. Directress. 

If she is out for less than two hours, she shall be sent to 
the case on her return if possible. 

6. Change of residence, sudden illness, temporary ab- 
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sence from home, or any other cause which will prevent the 
prompt acceptance of an engagement, must be reported to Di- 
rectress. 

7. An engagement tendered through the Directory 
must be accepted if the case be such for which the nurse is regis- 
tered. Illness so sudden as not yet to have been reported is the 
only valid excuse. 

8. Refusal. The Directress shall place the name of 
any nurse at the bottom of list for refusing a call. 

9. A nurse accepting a case outside the Directory shall 
immediately notify the Directress. 

10. Nurses returning from a case lasting forty-eight 
hours or less shall retain their original place on the list, provided 
her return is reported within twenty-four hours. 

11. Members doing private nursing are expected to 
provide themselves with telephone address. 

All fees, telegrams and messenger service must be paid 
by the nurse who obtains the engagement. Members are re- 
quested to use the Directory phone numbers for business pur- 
poses. 

12. The Directory Board advises the nurses while on 
duty to wear their complete uniform and not to wear it on the 
street, as it is unsanitary and detracts from the dignity of the 
profession. 


Relations Between Nurses and Patient 


1. Agreement for charges for special cases are to be 
made before beginning case. 

2. For out of town cases traveling expenses to be paid 
and salary to begin from time the nurse leaves her home until she 
returns to her home after terminating engagement. 

3. When the order for the nurse is cancelled after her 
arrival at the house, she is entitled to one day’s pay. 

4. The nurse is expected to be allowed four hours each 
day for recreation, and at least six consecutive hours of sleep in 
each twenty-four hours. 


SPECIAL RULES 


Governing Nurses Who Have Had the Care of Contagious 
Diseases 


After caring for a contagious disease, a nurse will not 
be eligible for registration at this Directory until she has been 
thoroughly disinfected. Such disinfection shall consist in taking 
a full germicidal bath, with shampoo of the hair, followed by 
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thorough application of alcohol to the hair, and in subjecting her 
infected clothing to a laundry process which shall include boiling 
for one hour. 

2. Any nurse having the care of a patient ill with a 
contagious disease is urged to be conscientious in her efforts to 
prevent its spread, and to aid in every possible manner physicians 
and health authorities in their endeavor to stamp out the disease. 
To this end she will take due precautions while caring for the 
patient, before mingling with non-infected persons, as well as at 
the close of her engagement. 
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NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION 
Revised March, 1922: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


We, the Members of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, declare the following to be our principles, which shall 
govern us in our relation with our employes: 


1. Concerning Employes. Since we, as employers, are 
responsible for the work turned out by our workmen, we must 
have full discretion to designate the men we consider competent 
to perform the work and to determine the conditions under which 
that work shall be prosecuted, the question of the competency of 
the men being determined solely by us. While disavowing any 
intention to interfere with the proper functions of labor organiza- 
tions, we will not admit of any interference with the management 
of our business. 

2. Strikes and Lockouts. This Association disap- 
proves of strikes and lockouts in the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. This Association will not countenance a lockout, unless 
all reasonable means of adjustment have failed; neither will the 
members of this Association deal with striking employes as a 
body. 

3. Relations of Employes. Every workman who elects 
to work in a shop will be required to work peaceably and harmoni- 
ously with all his fellow employes, and to work loyally for the 
interests of his employer. 

4. Apprentices, Etc. The number of apprentices, help- 
ers and handymen to be employed will be determined solely by the 
employer. 

5. Methods and Wages. We will not permit employes 
to place any restriction on the management, methods, or produc- 
tion of our shops, and will require a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. 

Employes will be paid by the hourly rate, by premium 
system, piece work, or contract, as the employers may elect. 

6. Freedom of Employment. It is the privilege of the 
employe to leave our employ whenever he sees fit and it is the 
privilege of the employer to discharge any workman when he sees 
fit. 

7. Concerning Disagreements. The above principles 
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being absolutely essential to the successful conduct of our busi- 
ness, we cannot permit the operation of our business thereunder 
to be interfered with. In case of disagreement concerning mat- 
ters not covered by the foregoing declaration and not affecting the 
economic integrity of the industry, we advise our members to 
meet such of their employes who may be affected by such dis- 
agreement and endeavor to adjust the difficulty on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

8. Equitable Wages. In the payment of hourly wages 
or in the operation of piece work, premium plan, or contract sys- 
tem, this Association will not countenance any conditions of wages 
which are not just, or which will not allow a workman a fair 
wage in proportion to his efficiency. 


EMPLOYING PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Adopted 1923; explanations of Practise omitted: 


NINE PRINCIPLES 


Principle 1. Active membership in this Association shall consist 
of only those photo-engraving establishments that operate on 
an Open Shop basis. 

Principle 2. Members shall, at all times, uphold the right of free 
contract of employment, in theory and in practise. 

Principle 3. Members shall not discriminate against any work- 
man because of his membership in any society or organization. 

Principle 4. Members shall not countenance any limitation or 
unfair restriction of the quantity or quality of work that any 
Employe may do in a given time. 

Principle 5. Members shall be alert to recognize merit in Em- 
ployes and Apprentices. 

Principle 6. Members shall co-operate with this Association’s 
central employment bureau, for the mutual benefit of Mem- 

_ bers and Employes. 


Principle 7. Members shall compete fairly, for business and for 
Employes. 


Principle 8. Members shall encourage the advancement of the 
art and business of photo-engraving. 


Principle 9. Members shall uphold the policy of one fair price 
and equal treatment to all customers. — 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALE 
OPTICIANS 


Adopted Nov. 22, 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Believing in the universality of the Golden Rule, and 
proper organization, cooperation and the free interchange of ideas 
and experiences among its members, The American Association 
of Wholesale Opticians herewith set forth this Code of Ethics. 


1. The Relations of Employer and Employee. It is 
the bounden duty of every employer to pay wages consistent with 
living conditions and the service rendered. We, as employers, 
recognize our responsibility to our employees in aiding them to 
progress and in securing healthful surroundings during working 
hours. 


2. The Member’s Relation with Those from Whom He 
Makes Purchases. Truth and honesty are observed in all inter- 
views with salesmen. We make no misleading statements to 
secure a revision of price, nor are prices of competitors shown to 
secure such a revision. Cash discounts are taken only if pay- 
ments are made within the time limit specified. While maintain- 
ing the right of each member to purchase his supplies and ma- 
terials through any source he may elect, this Association believes 
that a feeling of reciprocity should exist toward those whose 
efforts are clearly for the uplift and advancement of this industry 
and this organization. 


3. Rules of Conduct Governing the Member’s Relations 
with His Fellow Members. We strive to increase the efficiency 
of the craft by the exchange of ideas and business methods. As 
members of this Association, we do not make false or disparag- 
ing statements, either written or oral, nor circulate harmful 
rumors respecting a competitor’s product, selling price, business, 
financial or personal standing. 


4. The Relation of the Member with the Profession. 
We make no misrepresentation of goods, whether by direct state- 
ment, omission of facts, inference or subterfuge. 


5. Relations of the Member with the Public. We, as 
members of this Association, use our best efforts to supply the 
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best quality of merchandise as an aid to the improvement of 
vision, realizing fully our responsibility to the public. 


6. Credit. Our credit system is founded on principles, 
the underlying elements of which are cooperation and reciprocity 
in interchange. When ledger and credit information is sought 
and given in a spirit inspiring mutual confidence, a potent factor 
for safety in credit granting has been set at work. 

Under no circumstances shall any member divulge the 
source of credit information, whether it be from another firm or 
through the medium of the Association Credit Bureau, nor re- 
veal to the subject of a credit inquiry the fact that his credit is 
being investigated. 

The interchange of ledger and credit information can- 
not fulfill its best and most important purposes unless guarded 
with equal sense of fairness and honesty by both the credit de- 
partment that asks for the information and the credit department 
that furnishes it. 

Recognizing that the conferring of a benefit creates an 
obligation, reciprocity in the interchange of credit information is 
an indispensable fundamental principle and a Credit Department 
seeking information should accompany an enquiry with a state- 
ment of its own experience in the expectation of getting the in- 
formation sought. Under this practice a Credit Department or 
which information is sought should respond promptly, fairly and 
accurately because the fundamentals of credit interchange had 
been observed in the manner in which the request was made. 

Failure to observe and defend the foregoing principles 
would tend to defeat the effective cooperation of members in ex- 
tending credit—a vital principle of the credit system—and make 
the offending party guilty of an unfair and unethical act. 


7. Wrong Practices. Members of this Association do 
not give commissions, money or other things of value to the em- 
ployees of customers, for the purpose of influencing their buying 
powers. 


8. First Quality Lenses. The members of this Asso- 
ciation, realizing that eyesight is one of the most precious pos- 
sessions of mankind and that refractionists look to the wholesale 
optician to supply lenses of the highest standard of excellence, 
hereby pledge themselves to use first quality lenses only for pre- 
scription work and deprecate the use of inferior lenses such as 
second, third and fourth quality. 


OBSERVANCE 
All members of this Association hereby obligate them- 
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selves to a fearless and faithful performance of the duties pre- 
scribed, demanding that each member act in accordance with the 
rules of conduct so set down. Those who fail to make their busi- 
ness conduct conform to our craft standards of practice are not 
privileged to continue as members of this Association. They 
automatically show themselves to be unworthy of recognition by 
the American Association of Wholesale Opticians. 
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AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 
Tentatively adopted June, 1924: 


CODE. OF ETHICS OF OPTOMETRY 


We do agree to these things : 

1. Render the public the best service within us and con- 
stantly strive to improve that service. 

2. Conduct ourselves in a manner becoming to profes- 
sional men. 

3. Aid worthy civic movements, and be considerate of 
fellow practitioners. 

4. To meet and study at frequent intervals with other 
optometrists to keep abreast of the best practices in optometry ; 
and to aid and consult with fellow practitioners when requested. 

5. To make examination of the eyes the paramount 
feature, not the sale of glasses. 

6. To impress upon the public the importance of care- 
ful and correct ocular service. 

7. To equip our offices with the latest and best instru- 
ments. 

; 8. To discontinue the sale of merchandise which has 
no place in optometry. 

9. To limit our publicity to: 

(1) Conservation of Vision. 
(2) Optometrical Service. 

10. To charge .for, and to collect, a reasonable fee for 
eye examinations. 

11. To charge a fee openly, both by verbal statement 
and upon the bill, not concealing said fee within the cost, thereby 
giving the patron reason to believe that service is rendered “free”. 

12. We consider that optometry may be best presented 
to the public through organized effort, rather than individual. 
To this end we will endeavor, at proper times and in proper 
places, to preach the conservation of vision, and to teach methods 
whereby this may be obtained. 

13. We believe that organized optometry can best be 
served by group publicity, as also by magazine and newspaper 
articles in which the author does not seek to present his own per- 
sonality. 

14. We believe that newspaper “card” is the correct 
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way of presenting ourselves in the press in a direct advertising 
sense. 

15. We agree to discontinue the use of handbills, bill- 
board advertising, billposter advertising, large painted signs on 
buildings, all types of novelties, stickers of all kinds, except in- 
side of cases; blotters, manufacturers’ literature, freely dis- 
tributed ; street car advertising, theater program, theater curtain, 
lantern slides, and signs reading: “Eyes Examined (or tested) 
free’’. 

16. Not to advertise the prices of lenses, frames or 
supplies. 

17. To discontinue window advertising, except in digni- 
fied and legitimate manner. 

18. To discontinue and remove from refracting rooms, 
waiting rooms and other public rooms of our business places, signs 
of manufacturers relating to supplies. To discontinue advertis- 
ing articles or supplies as “better” or in any way superior in qual- 
ity for the price asked, to that of other optometrists or refraction- 
ists. : 

19. To discontinue publicly advertising business ability 
as superior to that of others; reliability as superior to that of 
others ; professional ability as superior to that of others. 

20. To discontinue methods of practice which are mani- 
festly “unfair” by those recognized practices of the public within 
which we dwell. . 

21. Where others who are doing refracting work are 
unethical and resort to unfair and unethical means, we are not to 
retaliate in kind until we have sought by all reasonable means to 
win them from errant methods, to interview them personally, or 
by letter, or by friends, or by judicious printed matter, publicly 
proclaimed, and in terms which will in no way lower our own 
dignity, seeking thereby to elevate their own standard of pro- 
cedure and win them to our side of justice. 

22. When others practice optometry and they are mani- 

festly unqualified for the work, we are to seek them personally, 
by letter and by other just means, seeking to elevate their moral 
tone, their educational status, their equipment, or their other de- 
ficiencies, endeavoring to bring them to a higher and proper level. 
When other means have failed, we should bring them to the 
attention of higher authority. 
23. When there is a difference of opinion with respect 
to ethical and non-ethical practices, customs or behavior, we 
should seek to bring about a meeting of all those engaged in Op- 
tometry and have a dignified discussion, endeavoring to establish 
rules of practice. 
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24. It is unprofessional and prohibited to split fees, 
pay bonuses or offer, or to receive, any pecuniary benefits from 
others who may at various times refer patrons. 

25. It is unprofessional and prohibited to enter into 
mail-order advertising of eye-glass service. : 

26. It is unprofessional to seek out patrons by bribes, 
rebates, discounts, or other profit-sharing means, through friends, 
relatives, or patrons. ns 

27. It is unprofessional to seek patronage by solicitous 
means, personal or through others. ; 

28. It is unprofessional and unethical to promise cures, 
relief or benefit from lenses, or from treatment, or by other means 
than that one will do as well as lies within his power to correct 
and neutralize the errors of refraction and muscular anomalies, 
with the hope but not with the assurance of benefit or relief. 

29. It is unprofessional and unethical to undertake 
practices under a name of a company or organization in which the 
principal member or members of the organization are not actively 
engaged in the actual practice of refraction. 

30. It is unprofessional to conduct an optometric prac- 
tice in which the name or names of the principal men are not 
named publicly in their printed matter upon door-plates, and other 
similar announcements. 

31. It is unprofessional and unethical to travel from 
town to town, putting up in hotels and houses and doing refrac- 
tion work without proper equipment and lighting facilities. 

32. It is unprofessional and unethical to use low-grade 
lenses or lenses of a pattern which are not as properly designed 
and adapted to the correction of the errors of vision as are pos- 
sible to obtain, basing the price of service and such supplies upon 
their cheapness, unless it is patent that the patron cannot afford 
to purchase the higher grade and perfected lenses, and in all such 
cases the factors should be carefully explained. 

33. It is unprofessional for an optometrist who holds 
an office in any optometric association to use such position for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

34. “It is unprofessional and unethical for an optome- 
trist to make use of his diplomas and certificates in such a way as 
to be considered advertisements. 

35. No member should advertise in a way which would 
lead to the supposition that he had a medical training unless he 
has such a training. But it is not unethical to permit himself to 
be styled “doctor” by his patrons. ; 

36. It is unethical and forbidden to keep open office or 
place of business on national holidays, State holidays, or Sundays. 
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This refers to the regular manner of “keeping open” but not to 
responding to an emergency for a particular case. 

For the purpose of active membership in the American 
Optometric Association, having read the Code of Ethics and be- 
ing agreeable to its provisions, I herewith subscribe to the same. 
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NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND VARNISH ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL VARNISH MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. 


Joint code, adopted October 1923, with the necessary 
changes in wording: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Whereas, The National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is an organization operating for the mutual benefit 
of the industry and the public; and 

Whereas, The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote the welfare of its members, and to strengthen fraternal and 
social relations among the manufacturers and jobbers of paints, 
oils, varnishes and kindred interests ; to remove evils and customs 
contrary to sound business principles and ethics, and to the end 
that all differences and grievances may be fairly and equitably 
adjusted ; and 

Whereas, The association shall not be used, directly or 
indirectly, as a means of restricting free and lawful competition; 
and 

Whereas, This association, through the frank and law- 
ful co-operation of its members, at all times endeavors to correct 
trade customs which are contrary to sound business principles 
and to the highest standard of ethics; and 

Whereas, Experience has shown that formal codes of 
ethics embodying correct standards for business relations are es- 
sential to the development and orderly conduct of every trade or 
profession ; and 

Whereas, Each vocation requires a code especially 
adapted to its own requirements setting forth definite and concise 
rules of conduct to govern in the mutual relations of its individual 
components ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association adopt as a rule and 
guide for the conduct of its members in their business relations, 
one to another, a standard Code of Ethics; and be it further 

Resolved, That the following Code of Ethics be now 
adopted, subject to such additions or changes as may, from time 
to time, be determined upon: 
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We, members of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, Inc., recognizing our responsibilities and obligations 
to promote the public welfare, and to maintain honorable, fair and 
friendly relations among men, do pledge ourselves: 


1. To compete always with fairness and honesty, seek- 
ing patronage on merit and service; to refrain from false, deroga- 
tory reference, written, oral or printed, to competitors or their 
products; and from the circulation of harmful rumors regarding 
such competitors’ products or their personal or financial reputa- 
tion; to strive, by sincere and intelligent co-operation with our 
competitors, in all lawful ways to increase the efficiency and serv- 
ice to the public of the industry as a whole; to base our advertis- 
ing exclusively on the merit of our own products and the value 
of our own service, without false, derogatory reference to the 
products of competitors or misleading comparisons therewith. 

2. To be guided by a spirit of justice, honor and fair- 
ness, in all our relations with members of the allied trades, realiz- 
ing that the standard of ethics maintained in our industry must 
vitally affect the standard observed in associated industries; to 
encourage the adoption by the allied trades of similar codes as 
guides to govern their practices; and to discourage unfair trade 
practices in those trades, even though such practices might, at 
times, be to our own immediate advantage. 

3. To represent our products truthfully in advertising, 
labeling and branding; avoiding therein all false or misleading 
statements or descriptions. 

4. To avoid and actively strive to prevent all forms of 
commercial bribery or corruption by members of this Association 
and by the industry in general; and to this end we pledge our sup- 
port to the Federal Trade Commission in locating and prosecuting 
individuals guilty of such practices. 

5. To adhere faithfully to the rules of conduct herein 
set forth and to inspire our fellow members to do likewise, believ- 
ing that the Golden Rule is the only safe guide of conduct in the 
relations among men. 

Any charge of violation of this Code shall be referred 
by the President of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Inc., to the Executive Committee for careful consideration 
and appropriate action. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PAINT DISTRIBUTORS 
Adopted February 1924: 


CODE, OF, ETHICS 


Whereas: Being desirous of rendering the most efficient 
service to the ultimate consumer, and of increasing the mutual 
efficiency of both the Manufacturer and the Distributor to the 
end that unfair methods, inimical to sound business ethics be elimi- 
nated, we do adopt the following resolution : 

Whereas: It is desired that Distributors of Paints and 
Varnishes who are members as well as prospective members may 
know more accurately what the aforesaid Preamble contemplates, 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors adopt this Code of Business Ethics as a standard for 
the conduct of its members. 

1. Our Slogan, “A Square Deal All Around for the 
Manufacturer, Distributor, Dealer and Consumer” means that the 
quality of merchandise shall always be truthfully stated, and that 
there shall be no misrepresentation of any kind. 

2. That the Distributor will give the Manufacturer 
honest service and complete co-operation in the distribution of 
his goods, and that the Manufacturers shall render their propor- 
tion of service in the quality of their goods, trade helps, and in- 
telligent co-operation. 

3. That the Dealer trade will be served by the same 
standard of quality and service the Distributor requires from the 
Manufacturer, so that the merchandise may reach the Consumer 
at the least possible cost. 

4. That bribery in any form shall be discountenanced, 
and any violations be reported to the Association. 

5. That Federal and State Laws shall be honestly up- 
held and supported. 

6. That all sales arguments and advertising shall be 
based upon the quality and service rendered by each Distributor, 
without misleading statements about competitors’ goods. 

7. That members of the Association will endeavor to 
eliminate bad business practices and strive to promote sound 
policies, so the Consumer will receive honest treatment. 

8. That the Distributor is entitled to proper compensa- 
tion for service rendered. 

9. That members will endeavor to cut down unnecessary 
expenses, classify their stocks into staples or warehouse stocks, 
and specialties or shelf stocks, so that each class of merchandise 
shall bear its own relation to the cost of doing business. 
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MASTER HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
OF CONNECTICUT 


Adopted June 1924: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. That I shall do everything within my power to ele- 
vate the craft. 


2. That I consider the painting business I represent as 
being of a high and dignified profession and worthy of highest 
consideration. 


3. That in all my business dealings with my clients I 
will be strictly honest, endeavoring at all times to give the highest 
quality of work, commensurate with the conditions of the par- 
ticular work in hand. 


4. That I believe I am entitled to a fair remuneration 
for my services and for the services of my employees. 


5. That I will endeavor to elevate my employees, in- 
crease our efficiency and enlarge my opportunities for our mutual 
advantages, and wish no success that is not founded on full justice 
and morality. 


6. That I will endeavor to pay my bills promptly, that 


my own credit and the credit of my association may be well es- 
tablished. 
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THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Adopted April 1924: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The National Paper Trade Association recognizes that 
the high ethical standards now prevailing in the paper merchan- 
dizing business are directly attributable to an individual adher- 
ence to the principles herein below stated, and believes that the 
restatement and promulgation of these principles will perpetuate 
the present high ideals. 

FIRST: I will act honorably in my business of paper 
merchant, and conform in all things to the highest standards in 
the industrial world, so that my business shall be worthy of my 
devotion and ideals. 

SECOND: I will conduct my business so that it shall 
compel the respect and confidence of all who trade with me. 

THIRD: I will not bear false witness against my fellow 
merchant and competitor, nor belittle him, nor impugn his honor, 
nor covet his success. 

FOURTH: I willdeal fairly and courteously with cus- 
tomers, neither misleading them by false promises, nor misusing 
the confidence which [| gain. 

FIFTH: I will seek the co-operation and good will of 
the manufacturers, and by treating them with fairness and by 
fulfilling my obligations to them, gain their faith and trust. 

sixTH: I will be just to my employees, seek to earn 
their respect and loyalty, and inspire them to the practice of these 
principles. 

SEVENTH: I will conform to trade customs that are 
honorable, and keep faith with my trade associations when their 
principles are constructive and tend to the advancement of the 
paper industry. 

EIGHTH: I will do unto others as I would they would 
do unto me, for by my deeds will I elevate all business practices. 
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NATIONAL PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted May 1922: 


CODE-OF ETHICS 


We accept as our guiding principle the Golden Rule— 
“Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.” In 
subscribing to this principle we are bound by the following ethics : 

TRUTH—To adhere strictly to the truth in all our busi- 
ness and personal relations, and never wilfully misstate or mis- 
represent any case or condition. 

SERVICE—To assist and serve our association as best 
we may, and to apply this precept to our activities as individuals. 

CONFIDENCE—To so conduct all our affairs that we 
shall always merit the confidence of all we meet in our various 
spheres of activity. 

JUSTICE—To recognize that there are two sides to 
every problem, and that common justice demands that we hear 
and weigh all phases of a subject before passing judgment on a 
person or thing. 

MORALITY—To establish and maintain a standard of 
business morality of such character that no force, however power- 
ful, can ever impeach our integrity. 

LOYALTY—To be loyal to our association and its 
members, to those we know as friends, to our families and our 
homes, and last, though not least, to our country and our flag. 

We, the members of the National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association, firmly believe that success only can attend 
any man or body of men who abide by the above in all their 
thoughts, words and actions. 


FOLDING BOX MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted by the former June 15, 1923, and by the latter 
Oct. 17, 1923, with the necessary changes in wording: 
CODE, OF, ETHICS 
Admitting that individuals are benefited when the prac- 
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tices in their industry are of high standards, and as the character 
of an industry can be only as good as the average of the units or 
individuals who compose it, it becomes our moral obligation to 
industry to conduct our individual activities by the standards of 
truth and justice and to reflect respect and credit upon that in- 
dustry of which we are a part. Recognition of this moral obliga- 
tion to industry will make effective this Code of Ethics, approved 
and adopted by the Folding Box Manufacturers National Asso- 
ciation for all those engaged in the manufacture of folding boxes. 
The adoption of this code by the association places an obligation 
on all its members to sincere and faithful performance of the 
rules of conduct here set down. 


Section I. Rules of Conduct governing the relations of the 
Manufacturer unth his Employees 


1. We shall take an active and sympathetic interest in 
the welfare of our employees. We shall study and analyze all 
matters affecting our employees so that we may deal equitably 
in making and keeping them efficient, well, happy and contented. 

2. A fair wage for a fair day’s work shall be the first 
consideration in arriving at the rate of pay for all employees, 
with due regard for general living conditions, appropriate recrea- 
tional activities, and the individual service rendered. 

3. We shall know the individual abilities of our em- 
ployees, so that we may place them in the positions for which 
they are best fitted, and justly promote them as opportunity offers. 
Industry, loyalty, ability and special effort should be rewarded, 
and all promotions or advancements shall be made solely on the 
basis of merit. 

4. We shall provide proper and practicable safety de- 
vices for the prevention of accidents, and every effort should be 
made to maintain working conditions as pleasant as possible. 


Section II. Rules of Conduct governing our Relations with 
those from whom we Purchase 


1. Truth and honesty will be rigidly observed. No 
misleading statements shall be made to secure lower prices. 

_ 2. Courtesy shall be extended to all salesmen or repre- 
sentatives inquiring for business, and their time shall not be need- 
lessly wasted. 

3. A written copy of all specifications, terms, and con- 
ditions of an order shall be required, and close inspection of all 
purchases shall be made. 
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4. Arbitrary adjustment of bills for any cause whatso- 
ever without notice we consider unethical. 


Section III. Rules of Conduct governing our Relations with 
our Fellow-manufacturers 


1. We shall practice clean and honorable competition, 
and shall establish and maintain cordial and friendly relations 
with our competitors. 

2. We shall not make false or disparaging statements 
respecting a competitor’s product, methods, personal, or financial 
standing. 

3. We shall take into consideration every element of 
cost, make our prices accordingly and hold to them. 

4, When we are offered business for which we are not 
thoroughly equipped and prepared to render efficient and satis- 
factory service, we will refer such customer to a fellow manu- 
facturer who is equipped to handle it properly. 

5. We shall adhere to the trade customs Beevailing in 
the industry and shall not offer special inducements to secure 
business. 


Section IV. Rules of Conduct governing our Relations with our 
Customers 


1. We shall insist that the customer’s specifications be 
comprehensive and definite, and our proposals shall be equally 
comprehensive and definite. 

2. We shall not take advantage of the customer’s lack 
of knowledge and shall not furnish any grade of material which 
is inferior in quality to the grades specified by the customer. 

3. We shall be guided, in making prices, by an efficient 
cost system, so that we may obtain a just and fair percentage of 
profit on all sales. 

4. We shall promote the customer’s confidence by de- 
serving it, and we shall then have the right to expect scrupulous 
honesty from our customers. 
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NATIONAL PEANUT BUTTER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Adopted September 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS or STANDARDS OF CORRECT 
PRACTICE 


The ideals of men best project themselves into reality 
when crystallized in written documents. In every line of human 
activity, a united written expression of that which is best for 
the common good becomes a strong force for progress. The 
mere expression clarifies the general sentiment. Nowhere is a 
formation of principles more needed than in business. In most 
industries there is a substrata of concerns which live by dishonest 
and unfair methods. Although they represent but a small part 
of an industry the vicious, crooked competition of such concerns 
can have a most harmful effect upon an entire industry. The 
trade association offers the agency through which the forward= 
looking leaders of business can crystallize the conscience of their 
industry. Through the association united effort is possible to rid 
an industry of such practices. 

The active and associate members of the National Pea- 
nut Butter Manufacturers Association covenant and agree to each 
and every other member of the Industry as follows: 


ARTICUEAIs 


The Relation of Employer and Employe 


1. In our dealings with our employes let us ever be 
mindful that there rests upon us, as employers, a grave responsi- 
bility. We should by precept and example endeavor to inculcate 
the highest ideals of manhood, character and service, ever re- 
membering that true loyalty cannot be secured by purchase or in- 
timidation since it comes from the heart. 

2. A just and adequate wage for a fair day’s work 
shall be the determining factor in fixing the rates of pay of our 
employes, consideration also being given to skill and productivity. 

3. It is our duty to ourselves, as well as our employes, 
to provide safe and healthful equipment and workrooms for our 
employes to the fullest extent of our ability, and we shall provide 
proper and practicable safety devices and safety methods for the 
prevention of accidents and preservation of health. 
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4. We shall educate our employes in the technical and 
practical phases of our Industry, not only for their own advance- 
ment, but for their increased efficiency as a unit in the business. 


ARTICLE 2. 
Relations with those from whom we make Purchases 


1. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements shall be made to secure lower 
prices, nor shall prices of competing firms be shown to each other. 

2. The seller who offers a lower price for equal quality 
and quantity shall get the order; it shall not be given to his com- 
petitor at the same figure. 

3. The terms of payments governing the purchase and 
the place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase 
is made, and carried out to the letter. Discounts for cash shall 
be taken only when payment is made within the time limit speci- 
fied. 

4. As purchasers we shall not accept any gratuity, com- 
mission, allowance, or any indirect profit in connection with any 
purchases. 


ARTICLE 3. 
Our Relations with each other 


1. Our mutual interests can be best served through co- 
operation with one another, and our aim shall be and our efforts 
directed towards such mutual exchanges of general matters of 
like interests that each through the experience of others may 
profit thereby and avoid the loss entailed by others. 

2. We shall refrain from and discourage the practice 
of disparaging a competitor’s equipment, output, personnel, or 
his business, financial or personal standing, and shall endeavor to 
prove to our competitors that we are as sincere and honest in all 
matters as we could wish them to be. 

3. In the realization that higher business standards and 
greater efficiency are to be attained through the proper use of 
‘knowledge received in an exchange of experiences, we shall main- 
tain an open mind and give due consideration to the opinions of 
others. 

4. We shall endeavor to maintain such a friendly re- 
lationship with competitors as will enable us to meet with them 
and discuss frankly the means of furthering our mutual interests. 

5. We shall not resort to bribery or other means of 
persuading customers’ employes to acts which unjustly discredit 
a competitors product. 
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6. We shall not resort to bribery of a competitors em- 
ployes nor shall we spy upon a competitors plant, trail a competi- 
tors deliveryman or salesman, bribe a railroad employe for in- 
formation about a competitors shipments, or use any other un- 
fair means of procuring a competitors business or trade secrets. 

7. We shall not procure breach, withdrawal or delay of 
competitors contracts with customers by misrepresentation or by 
any other means. ; 

8. We shall avoid threats of suits of patent infringe- 
ment for selling or using alleged infringing products or equip- 
ment, unless such threats are made in good faith. 

9. We shall make no false claims to patents or misrep- 
resent the scope of patents. 

10. We shall not simulate in our own product the trade 
mark, trade name, slogans, advertising matter of a competitor or 
otherwise attempt to imitate a competitor so as to obtain ad- 
vantage of the good will he has established. 

11. We shall not claim or exercise a monopoly. 

12. We shall not obtain prices from a competitor 
through bogus requests by a third party. 

13. We shall not make up or disseminate false cost 
sheets. 

14. We shall not combine with competitors to raise or 
maintain or bring about uniformity in prices, to divide territory 
or allot customers. 

15. We shall make no false statements or reports to 
our Association or its officers or employes. 

16. We believe that our Association is the medium for 
accomplishing great good for our industry and the members 
thereof and since we recognize that it can be more effective when 
supported by all units of the industry, we shall use all fair and 
lawful means to persuade non-members to apply for membership. 

17. We shall never accept a larger order than can be 
reasonably delivered within the terms of agreement. 

18. We shall avoid scrupulously all overstatements or 
misrepresentation of any kind in our own behalf, either in adver- 
tising, or in personal salesmanship. . 

19. We shall refuse to pay bribes or “commissions” to 
buyers, purchasing agents or others who may thus be induced to 
place orders with us. We realize that business so acquired is 
sure to develop undesirable characteristics. 

20. We shall not hire employes away from a competi- 
tor or induce them by other means to leave the service, as it is 
recognized as a sure way to invite reprisal and a general demoral- 
ization to employment relations in our industry. We recognize 
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the right of every man to use all reasonable efforts to better his 
condition, but also recognize that employers do one another and 
the employe a great wrong when they become bidders for his 
services. 

21. Recognizing that to enable the officers of Associa- 
tion to most effectively advance the interests of the Industry, we 
must give them our unqualified confidence and trust, so long as 
we shall find it not misapplied, believing that they will apply it 
to the interests of the industry as a whole and not for individual 
gain. To this end we shall promptly and fully make answer 
honestly to all matters of inquiry in so far as shall be in our 
power and that in any event we shall make answer giving reason 
for our failure to furnish the information requested. 

22. Since the Association is for the advancement of 
the interests of all its members, we shall view all questions acted 
upon as in the interest of all and to the best of our ability en- 
deavor to regulate our acts according to them. 

23. When rumors or statements reach us which tend 
to reflect upon the honest intentions, acts, or purposes of another 
member, we shall question their correctness and feel free to 
frankly communicate with said member for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts. 

24. We shall strive for quality and service in our own 
establishments and use these rather than lower prices as selling 
arguments. 

25. Intensive competition for business established by 
a competitor should be discouraged as it has a tendency to tear 
down what another has built up, but competition in developing 
new business is to be commended and should be encouraged. _ 

26. We shall be cautious in the purchase of equipment 
to increase our productive capacity and give due consideration 
to whether the demand for our product has been permanently in- 
creased so as to justify such additional equipment. 

27. Good feeling among the manufacturers engaged in 
this industry is for the best interest of all concerned and there- 
fore no producer shall judge the action or course taken by another 
without full knowledge of all conditions in relation to the matter 
in question. 

28. Finally we agree to maintain the highest standards 
of ethical and moral practices throughout the conduct of our 
businesses, so as to give the public the best service and reflect 
credit upon our Association and Industry. 
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ARTICLE 4. 
Our Relation with the General Public and the Government 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. We shall have a lively interest in all that relates to 
the civic welfare of our community, and shall join and support 
the local, civic and commercial associations. We shall particu- 
larly participate in those movements for public betterment in 
which our special training and experience qualify us to act. 

3. We shall inform ourselves on the provisions and de- 
cisions of the income tax law, so that our annual reports will 
comply with the law, and be found correct in all particulars by 
government inspectors. 

4. We shall inform ourselves concerning the local, state 
and national laws regulating the food industry, and shall always 
cooperate with the proper authorities in the enforcement of such 
existing laws. 

5. We shall interest ourselves in all proposed legisla- 
tion affecting this industry, study its provisions, justice and fair- 
ness, and take measures, in cooperation with others, to see that 
the best interests and welfare of the industry are safeguarded. 

6. We shall take part in any effort to secure the enact- 
ment, repeal or amendment of any local, state or federal law 
affecting this industry and shall give immediate notice of such 
action to the Secretary of the National Peanut Butter Manufac- 
turers Association. 


ARTICLE 5. 
Our Relations with our Customers and Prospective Customers 


1. We shall create confidence with customers and pros- 
pective customers by deserving it. The object of rules of con- 
duct under this section is to make satisfied customers. The cus- 
tomers should be educated as to the advantages of handling Asso- 
ciation Peanut Butter that the standard of quality may be raised 
with attendant increased consumption. 

2. We shall take advantage of no man’s ignorance and 
shall see that employes are truthful and straightforward, and 
that they do not misrepresent or overcharge the confiding. We 
shall treat the keen and confiding buyer alike. 

3. The salesman shall be trained to be more than an 
ordertaker. He shall offer the customer suitable suggestions so 
as to learn his requirements, and then give the customer the bene- 
fit of his experience and advice that he may buy wisely. 
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4. Equal service shall be given to customers whether 
they are large or small purchasers. 

5. Selling below cost is an unfair method of competi- 
tion and it is unethical to do so. 

6. A fair profit shall be made on all transactions. 

7. In the matter of complaints, errors shall be frankly 
admitted, adjustments made cheerfully and the customer given 
the benefit of any doubt. 

8. Broken promises destroy confidence. We shall be 
accurate in our printed or oral word whether they be in a letter, 
advertising, part of a sales talk or in general conversation with 
customers or others. Accuracy is not only the absence of actual 
mis-statement but also the presence of any facts which will pre- 
vent the hearer or reader taking a wrong inference or making an 
incorrect deduction. 

9. Any willful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tions or supply to justify prices charged is unethical. 

10. Advertisements which are false, or have a tendency 
to mislead or which do not convey the whole truth, or which do 
not conform to business integrity are unethical. Neither should 
advertising be in an undignified or sensational manner. 


ARTICLE 6. 
The Making and Executing of Contracts 


The rules of conduct under this section, have as their 
object the regulation of contracts between the employer and em- 
ploye, buyer and seller, and others. 

1. Contracts shall be made so that all of the parties to 
the contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract shall be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the consideration concisely 
expressed and with an object unquestionably legal. It shall avoid 
obscure language, useless verbiage and the inclusion of so-called 
“joker” clauses. 

3. We shall never sign a contract without reading it. 

4. We shall refuse to sign a contract the provisions of 
which are not mutually beneficial. 

5. The terms of the contract shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement. 

6. The word of mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract and must be faithfully carried out. 

7. We shall always uphold the honor and integrity of 
our industry by faithful performance of all the provisions of the 
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contract, both written and verbal which we make, or which are 
made by authorized agents in our employ. 

8. Specifications accompanying a contract shall state 
the quantities, qualities and a complete description of articles 
specified. 

9. It is unethical to cover possible oversights and errors 
in either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or clauses 
which are capable of two interpretations. 


ARTICLE 7, 
Our Obligation to Observe this Code of Ethics 


The active and associate members shall at all times seek 
to elevate the standards of this industry, by practicing the ethical 
standards set forth in this code, and be enthusiastic in inspiring 
others in the business to do likewise. 

Each individual who conducts his own business so that 
his honor will never be besmirched by his own acts or omission 
will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire industry. 

The adoption of this code by the National Peanut Butter 
Manufacturers Association places an obligation on all its members 
bi sincere and faithful performance of the rules of conduct so set 

own. 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM MARKETERS ASSOCIATION 


A merger of two independent oil associations. Adopted 
Oct. 1, 1920, by Chicago Conference: 


TRADE PRACTICE SUBMITTAL 


1. Discrediting Competitors. Too much effort is often 
times made by marketers in running down or discrediting com- 
petitors. There is no objection to making fair and reasonable 
tests of a competitor’s products with those offered by others, with 
the view of showing the relative value of oils offered to do the 
work desired by the buyer, but false representations as to the 
actual value of a competitor’s products or various other subter- 
fuges, certainly reflect no credit even when an order is obtained, 
and we agree to avoid this practice. 

2. Slanderous attacks on Competitors. Attacking a 
competitor as to his financial standing or personal integrity or his 
ability to serve the trade, is particularly reprehensible and even 
though certain suspicions may be well founded, the result ob- 
tained from practices of this kind re-act ultimately to the discredit 
of those making such claims and this policy we agree to avoid. 

3. Condemnation of Competitors. Condemning a com- 
petitor because of the size of his business is not legitimate, 
whether he be large or small. A small distributor may sometimes 
have an advantage over a large one, and yet in many cases the re- 
verse is true. More important in this connection are the methods 
employed and the character of those at the head of the business 
who dictate its policy. We agree not to indulge in unethical prac- 
tices of this kind. 

4, Advertising. Advertising should be at all times fair 
and honest. It is not discreditable to become enthusiastic in print 
about the goods you offer for sale, but to imply that your neighbor 
is not selling good products or to criticise him directly or indi- 
rectly is bad enough when practiced by salesmen but infinitely 
more serious is it when a paid advertisement conveys even your 
own apprehension (which may be well founded) to the general 
reading public as to your opinions of your competitor or of his 
wares and it should not be permitted. 

5. Sales on Quality Basis. What we strictly desire to 
encourage is the sale of products on the basis of quality and in- 
trinsic value. Salesmen should be encouraged to explain dili- 
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gently and carefully the merits of their particular line and a fair 
and reasonable profit over and above the cost of the material it- 
self, the distribution cost and a reasonable amount for overhead 
and profit is to be heartily commended. 

6. Misbranding. We agree to avoid misrepresentation 
and misbranding any petroleum product, and that the brands shall 
in all cases truthfully set forth the grade and quality of goods 
offered for sale. : 
7. Service and Filling Stations. A service station is 
defined as a drive-in place where the business conducted is chiefly 
the dispensing of gasoline, and other petroleum products, having 
no connection with the display, sale, or repair of automobiles, or 
the enclosed storage thereof. ; 

A filling station is defined as a place other than a service 
station, where gasoline and other petroleum products are sold to 
the public. 

There is no objection to the installation of service sta- 
tions for the sale of petroleum products when said stations are 
owned and operated legitimately by responsible marketers. 
Neither is there objection to the installation of curb pumps, tanks, 
and equipment, owned and operated in the same manner. 

&. Commission Agency Agreements. A commission 
agency agreement is defined as the leasing of pump, tanks, and 
equipment, owned by others, with the understanding that the 
owners or their employees will make sales of gasoline and other 
petroleum products from such equipment at prices established by 
the lessee and as agent of the lessee. There is no objection to 
responsible marketers making commission agency agreements, but 
the total commission allowed shall not exceed the difference be- 
tween the tankwagon and service station prices, and shall be in 
lieu of all other compensation including the use of pumps, tanks, 
and equipment, ground upon which located, etc. The form of 
commission agency agreement recommended is as follows.... 

9. Curb Pumps and Tanks. It is the sense of the con- 
ference that pumps and tanks should not be leased by marketers 
to retail distributors. If the practice is indulged in, the following 
conditions should govern. 

Pumps, tanks, and equipment for storing and handling 
petroleum products in furtherance of the sale thereof, when 
leased to retail distributors must be at a rental which yields a rea- 
sonable profit on cost of same. 

The minimum annual rental shall not be less than 10% 
of the selling price of said pump, tank, and equipment, in which 
is included a reasonable allowance for depreciation. The said 
selling price shall appear in each Tank Rental Agreement. The 
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sum of money specified in the lease for rental of such equipment 
must actually be collected monthly by the lessor. ... 

Any other form of lease that may be used, shall not con- 
tain any provision restricting the lessee to the partial or exclusive 
handling or storing of the petroleum products of the lessor. 

The leasing to, or sale to customers of curb pumps, 
tanks, and equipment, for a nominal consideration or without con- 
sideration, with or without a restricting agreement as to the prod- 
ucts to be dispensed ‘through such appliances is prohibited. Such 
contracts now in force must be cancelled not later than one year 
from Oct. Ist, 1920. : 

Pumps, tanks, and equipment owned by retail distribu- 
tors shall not be leased from them at a fixed rental either with or 
without commission by those engaged in the wholesale oil busi- 
ness, viz., those making delivery by tank cars, tank wagon, or in 
barrels. This does not prevent the rental of drive-in service sta- 
tions, pumps, tanks, and equipment in connection therewith, where 
same is to be operated by salaried employees of a marketer as a 
service station as defined in Rule 7. 

10. Sale of Curb Pumps, Tanks, and Barrels. Where 
curb pumps, tanks, and metal barrels or other appliances for the 
distribution of petroleum products are sold by those engaged in 
the oil business, the price shall be the same as offered to the trade 
by the manufacturer, and in no case shall the terms of payment be 
extended longer than twelve months from date of delivery of said 
equipment. It is understood that the sale of the above equip- 
ment shall not be conditional upon the sale of petroleum products. 

11. Cash Discount. The sale of products from service 
stations, filling stations, and tankwagons shall be based on net 
prices, without a cash discount of any kind. This applies to 
coupon books or any similar method of marketing. 

12. It is the sense of this conference that all tankwagon, 
service station, and filling station sales be for cash at time of de- 
livery, or as nearly as it is practicable, and any practice that tends 
to make such sales on a credit basis is deplored and condemned. 

13. Secret Rebates and Settlements. We discourage 
and abhor all forms of secret rebates or settlements whereby 
books and accounts can be so manipulated as to cover up the 
actual conditions. For instance we strongly condemn refunding 
of any amount to the purchaser unless it is clearly shown for 
what reason the refund is made and that it is legitimate, and 
charging funds returned to accounts other than the proper ones, 
we consider unfair and unwise and it is prohibited. We agree 
that we shall not pursue the aforesaid prohibited practices. 

14. We condemn most severely the payment of money 
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or anything of value for any service performed or to be performed 
in order to influence a sale. The practice of invoicing a less 
quantity than the actual amount is prohibited. We also agree 
not to pay more than the market price for empty barrels in the 
control and under the supervision of engineers or superintendents 
of plants. Barrels, when returned, should be credited to the ac- 
counts of the individual or concern by whom they are owned, and 
cash payments or credit memorandum sent to such individual or 
concern, which indicates to the parties interested that they have 
received full market price for the returned empties. No subter- 
fuge is allowable under this rule, which we agree to respect. 

15. Unfair Contracts. We object to and will not in- 
dulge in the making of contracts with the ultimate consumers or 
users of fuel oils, gas oils, distillates, kerosene, naptha, or gaso- 
line, at a fixed price guaranteeing against an advance and protect- 
ing in case of a decline. There is no objection, however, to bas- 
ing contracts on a market decline or advance, but it should have 
the merit of working both ways. The above does not apply to 
contracts on above products, between the different branches of the 
producing, manufacturing and marketing ends of the petroleum 
industry, nor does it apply to the making of contracts with the 
ultimate consumer, or users of lubricating oils and specialty goods. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Aug. 17, 1922: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
Adopted September 1923: 


CODE*OFeETHICS 
CHAPTER I. 


The Duties of the Pharmacist in Connection with His Services 
to the Public. 


Pharmacy has for its primary object the service which 
it can render to the public in safeguarding the handling, sale, com- 
pounding and dispensing of medicinal substances. 

The practice of pharmacy demands knowledge, skill and 
integrity on the part of those engaged in it. Pharmacists are re- 
quired to pass certain educational tests in order to qualify under 
the laws of our states. The states thus restrict the practice of 
pharmacy to those presons who by reason of special training and 
qualifications are able to qualify under regulatory requirements 
and grant to them privileges necessarily denied to others. 

In return the states expect the Pharmacist to recognize 
his responsibility to the community and to fulfill his professional 
obligations honorably and with due regard for the physical and 
moral well-being of society. 

The Pharmacist should uphold the approved legal stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia and the National 
Formulary for articles which are official in either of these works, 
and should, as far as possible, encourage the use of these official 
drugs and preparations and discourage the use of objectionable 
nostrums. He should sell and dispense only drugs of the best 
quality for medicinal use and for filling prescriptions. 

He should neither buy, sell nor use substandard drugs 
for uses which are in any way connected with medicinal purposes. 

The Pharmacist should be properly remunerated by the 
public for his knowledge and skill when used in its behalf in com- 
pounding prescriptions, and his fee for such professional work 
should take into account the time consumed and the great respon- 
sibility involved as well as the cost of the ingredients. 

The Pharmacist should not sell or dispense powerful 
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drugs and poisons to persons not properly qualified to administer 
or use them, and should use every proper precaution to safeguard 
the public from poisons and from all habit-forming medicines. 

The Pharmacist, being legally entrusted with the dis- 
pensing and sale of narcotic drugs and alcoholic liquors, should 
merit this responsibility by upholding and conforming to the laws 
and regulations governing the distribution of these substances. 

The Pharmacist should seek to enlist and merit the con- 
fidence of his patrons and when this confidence is won it should 
be jealously guarded and never abused by extortion or misrepre- 
sentation or in any other manner. 

The Pharmacist should consider the knowledge which 
he gains of the ailments of his patrons and their confidences re- 
garding these matters, as entrusted to his honor, and he should 
never divulge such facts unless compelled to do so by law. 

The Pharmacist should hold the health and safety of his 
patrons to be of first consideration; he should make no attempt 
to prescribe or treat diseases or strive to sell drugs or remedies 
of any kind simply for the sake of profit. 

He should keep his pharmacy clean, neat and sanitary 
in all its departments and should be well supplied with accurate 
measuring and weighing devices and other suitable apparatus for 
the proper performance of his professional duties. 

It is considered inimical to public welfare for the 
Pharmacist to have any clandestine arrangement with any Phy- 
sician in which fees are divided or in which secret prescriptions 
are concerned. 

The Pharmacist should primarily be a good citizen, and 
should uphold and defend the laws of the state and nation. He 
should inform himself concerning the laws, particularly those re- 
lating to food and drug adulteration and those pertaining to health 
and sanitation and should always be ready to codperate with the 
proper authorities having charge of the enforcement of the laws. 

The Pharmacist should be willing to join any construc- 
tive effort to promote the public welfare and he should regulate 
his public and private conduct and deeds so as to entitle him to the 
respect and confidence of the community in which he practices. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Duties of the Pharmacist in His Relations to the Physician. 


The Pharmacist even when urgently requested so to do 
should always refuse to prescribe or attempt diagnoses. He 
should, under such circumstances, refer applicants for medical 
aid to a reputable legally qualified Physician. In cases of ex- 
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treme emergency as in accident or sudden illness on the street in 
which persons are brought to him pending the arrival of a Phy- 
sician such prompt action should be taken to prevent suffering as 
is dictated by humanitarian impulses and guided by scientific 
knowledge and common sense. 

The Pharmacist should not, under any circumstances, 
substitute one article for another, or one make of an article for 
another in a prescription, without the consent of the Physician 
who wrote it. No change should be made in a Physician’s pre- 
scription except such as is essentially warranted by correct phar- 
marceutical procedure, nor any that will interfere with the ob- 
vious intent of the prescriber, as regards therapeutic action. 

He should follow the Physician’s directions explicitly 
in the matter of refilling prescriptions, copying the formula upon 
the label or giving a copy of the prescription to the patient. He 
should not add any extra directions or caution or poison labels 
without due regard for the wishes of the prescriber, providing the 
safety of the patient is not jeopardized. 

Whenever there is doubt as to the interpretation of the 
Physician’s prescription or directions, he should invariably con- 
fer with the Physician in order to avoid a possible mistake or an 
unpleasant situation. 

He should never discuss the therapeutic effect of a Phy- 
sician’s prescription with a patron nor disclose details of composi- 
tion which the Physician has withheld, suggesting to the patient 
that such details can be properly discussed with the prescriber 
only. 

Where an obvious error or omission in a prescription is 
detected by the Pharmacist, he should protect the interests of his 
patron and also the reputation of the Physician by conferring con- 
fidentially upon the subject, using the utmost caution and delicacy 
in handling such an important matter. 


CHAPTER ITI, 


The Duties of Pharmacists to Each Other and to the Profession 
at Large. 


The Pharmacist should strive to perfect and enlarge his 
professional knowledge. He should contribute his share toward 
the scientific progress of his profession and encourage and par- 
ticipate in research, investigation and study. 

He should associate himself with pharmaceutical organ- 
izations whose aims are compatible with this code of ethics and to 
whose membership he may be eligible. He should contribute his 
share of time, energy and expense to carry on the work of these 
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organizations and promote their welfare. He should keep him- 
self informed upon professional matters by reading current phar- 
maceutical and medical literature. 

He should perform no act, nor should he be a party to 
any transaction, which will bring discredit to himself or to his 
profession or in any way bring criticism upon it, nor should he 
unwarrantedly criticise a fellow Pharmacist or do anything to 
diminish the trust reposed in the practitioners of pharmacy. 

The Pharmacist should expose any corrupt or dishonest 
conduct of any member of his profession which comes to his 
certain knowledge, through those accredited processes provided 
by the civil laws or the rules and regulations of pharmaceutical 
organizations, and he should aid in driving the unworthy out of 
the calling. 

He should not accept agencies for objectionable nostrums 
nor allow his name to be used in connection with advertisements 
or correspondence for furthering their sale. 

He should courteously aid a fellow Pharmacist who may 
request advice or professional information or who, in an emer- 
gency, needs supplies. 

He should not aid any person to evade legal requirements 
regarding character, time or practical experience by carelessly or 
improperly endorsing or approving statements relating thereto. 

He should not imitate the labels of his competitors nor 
take any other unfair advantage of merited professional or com- 
mercial success. When a bottle or package of a medicine is 
brought to him to be refilled, he should remove all other labels 
and place his own thereon unless the patron requests otherwise. 

He should not fill orders which come to him by mistake, 
being originally intended for a competitor. 

He should deal fairly with manufacturers and wholesale 
druggists from whom he purchases his supplies; all goods re- 
ceived in error or excess and all undercharges should be as 
promptly reported as are shortages and overcharges. 

He should earnestly strive to follow all proper trade 
regulations and rules, promptly meet all obligations and closely 
adhere to all contracts and agreements. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted March 1923: 


A DECLARATION OF BELIEF 


.t 


We Believe that the pharmaceutical manufacturer should 
ever be mindful of and guided by the fundamental principle that 
his business is a solemn calling and a glorious profession dedicated 
to a great and paramount public service. 


Il 


We Believe that the pharmaceutical manufacturer should 
always be animated by a true spirit of justice, amity, responsi- 
bility and service in all his dealings with others and unswervingly 
act at all times in pursuance of the elementary conception of 
right, honorable and ethical business conduct as befitting his mem- 
bership in a society built upon the sure foundation of a democracy, 
organized in harmony with the most enlightened civilization in 
history, inspired by the teachings of our Divine Master, and finally 
directed equally to preserve the opportunity and rights of each 
for the benefit of all and to enhance the general happiness and 
welfare. 


Ill 


Hence We Believe that it is the unquestioned obligation 
of each and every pharmaceutical manufacturer: 

(a) To manufacture medicinal preparations only un- 
der proper conditions and of established value, pure and accurate 
in composition, and true upon and to their label; 

(b) To label, advertise and merchandise such prepara- 
tions only in a manner wholly free from misrepresentation of any 
kind, in complete accord with both the spirit and terms of the 
applicable laws, and in entire harmony with the highest standard 
of commercial morality and ethics; 

(c) To refrain from in any way or to any extent in- 
fringing upon the equal rights (whether moral or legal) of a 
competitor and unfairly interfering with his business, as by utter- 
ing false or disparaging statements about him or his products or 
his business, by misappropriating his trade names or formulae 
or the distinctive form or dress of his products, or by enticing 
away his employes ; 
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(d) In short, constantly, earnestly and conscientiously 
to strive at all times and in all ways to advance the science and to 
elevate the profession of manufacturing pharmacy to the highest 
and idealistic plane of public value to the end that it may best 
and most completely serve the medical profession and the public 
at large. 


ENE 


This Do We Believe 
‘““Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 
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See also Employing Photo-Engravers Assn., under Open Shop 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted June 18, 1920: 


CODE ORE THICS 


Believing that only through organization, co-operation, 
and the free interchange of ideas and experience can photo-en- 
gravers best attain that position in the industrial world which the 
importance of their calling warrants, the American Photo-En- 
gravers’ Association makes known its Standards of Practice and 
Code of Ethics. 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


1. Firm in the belief that “in union there is strength,” 
this Association strongly urges that every photo-engraver be an 
active member of local, State, sectional and national organizations 
in his industry, as in no other way can he effectually aid in estab- 
lishing uniform trade customs, fair competitive conditions, and 
the promotion of friendly relations with others in his chosen line 
of endeavor. 

2. This Association aims to advance the photo-engrav- 
ing industry by impressing on its members the necessity of con- 
ducting their business along sound and approved lines, with due 
attention to the problems of manufacture, selling and accounting, 
to the end that they may thereby render service of an increasing 
value, and receive reward in keeping therewith. 

3. In the belief that each member of this Association 
should be accorded the widest liberty of individual action not in- 
consistent with the best interests of all, this Association distinctly 
leaves to the determination of each member all questions of labor, 
hours and wages, and avows its position in such matters to be that 
of strictest neutrality. In the promotion of harmony it recom- 
mends conciliation, arbitration and mutual concession rather than 
force in the settlement of disagreements over these matters, and 
is ever ready to extend its friendly offices through conference with 
the interested parties. 

4. Realizing that only through knowledge of the cost 
of his product can a photo-engraver sell it on a fair margin of 
profit, this Association is desirous that every member install and 
maintain an approved Cost System whereby he may know his 
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cost of production and be in a position to deal fairly with the 
public and himself. hes. 

5. This Association is ever desirous of maintaining the 
most friendly and cordial relations with other branches of the 
Graphic Arts, and invites their co-operation in all matters affect- 
ing the industry as a whole. 

6. This Association reaffirms its belief in and the neces- 
sity for the universal use of a Standard Scale as a basis for pric- 
ing the products of the photo-engraver, this to be subject to such 
revision from time to: time as changing conditions indicate. 

7. While maintaining the right of each member to 
purchase his supplies and materials through any source he may 
elect, this Association believes that a feeling of reciprocity should 
exist toward those whose efforts are clearly for the uplift and ad- 
vancement of this industry and its organization. 


ETHICS 


1. In the conduct of our business and in our relations 
with our competitors, our customers and our employees, justice 
and fair dealings should characterize every transaction. 

2. In the realization that higher business standards are 
to be attained through the education of our members, let each 
maintain an open mind toward all things which tend to better 
business practices. 

3. Prove to our competitors that we are as sincere and 
honest in all matters as we could wish them to be. 

4. Take no advantage of the ignorance of a customer, 
nor allow our employees or salesmen to do so. 

Make no pretense of alleged “trade secrets” or the 
possession of other mysterious advantages over competitors. 

6. To refrain from and discourage the practice of dis- 
paraging the equipment, output or personnel of a competitor. 

To ever strive for Quality and Service in our estab- 
lishments and use these rather than lower prices as selling argu- 
ments. 

8. Take no customer’s word as to propositions made 
by competitors, for often there are details omitted (either inten- 
tionally or otherwise) which have an important bearing on the 
matter. 

9. Rather, maintain such a friendly attitude toward 
competitors as will enable you to meet them and discuss frankly 
the means whereby wily and unscrupulous buyers may be effect- 
ively discouraged. 

10. To be very particular, when sketches or drawings 
are presented by a customer, in knowing that their use or repro- 
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duction does not in any manner infringe the property rights of 
others. 

11. To see that employees, and particularly salesmen, 
do not misrepresent the policy of the engraver as regards the 
maintenance of fair prices and the rendition of full value for the 
money received. 

12. To refuse to pay bribes or “commissions” to buyers, 
purchasing agents or others who may thus be induced to place 
orders with us. Business so acquired is sure to develop undesir- 
able characteristics. 

13. We strongly deprecate and see no need for the 
great majority of the so-called “middle men,” or brokers, in the 
industry, believing that in the majority of instances the customer 
would be better served and at less expense by dealing direct with 
the photo-engraver. 

14. When a new photo-engraving establishment enters 
the competitive field, it should be the duty and pleasure of those 
already in the field to establish, as early as possible, the most 
cordial and friendly relation with the management. Show clearly 
a desire to be of friendly service in avoiding possible pitfalls, and 
in other ways evidence a sincere friendship. 

15. To avoid the very grave evils of over-equipment, 
let no new machinery or apparatus be installed unless a perma- 
nent need for same has been clearly established. 

16. Make no estimates without knowing clearly all de- 
tails connected with the work to be done, that there may be 
avoided any misunderstandings or disagreements with customers 
incident to “extra charges.” 

17. Under no circumstances make estimates on work 
done by another engraver where there is a chance that his charges 
are to be thereby ‘‘checked up.” No one except the engraver who 
produced the work can know fully all the details of its production. 

18. In our dealings with our workmen let us ever be 
mindful that there is resting on us, as employers, a grave respon- 
sibility. For we should by example and precept endeavor to in- 
culcate the highest ideals of manhood and character, and empha- 
size the responsibility of every thinking man as a citizen of the 
United States of America for the rightful discharge of his duties 
thereunder. 

19. Hiring employees away from a competitor, or in- 
ducing them by other means to leave his service, must be recog- 
nized as a sure way to invite reprisal and a general demoraliza- 
tion of the local labor conditions. It is unquestionably the right 
of the workman to use all reasonable efforts to better his condi- 
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tion, but employers can do one another or the employee no greater 
wrong than to virtually become “bidders” for his services. 

20. “A fair wage for a fair day’s work” should be the 
thought in fixing the rates of pay of our employees, having also 
due regard to general living conditions. Securing a fair profit 
on all work we do is doubly necessary—for the protection of the 
employer, and the just remuneration of the workman, that he may 
maintain himself under such proper living conditions as will con- 
duce to good citizenship and good workmanship. 

21. We should recognize that only by training all the 
apprentices which trade customs allow, can there be maintained 
a sufficient body of trained workmen in this growing industry, 
and that it is the duty of every employer to do his share in this 
most important work. Therefore, the selection of apprentices 
should not be left to chance, but rather be given the careful study 
of the employer himself, to the end that the industry be not 
harmed by the introduction of unsuitable or undesirable men. 

22. When an apprentice is taken into the shop, much 
care should be taken in seeing that he be properly trained and 
given the opportunity to become a thoroughly proficient workman. 

23. And finally, let the photo-engraver be ever diligent 
in business ; quick to perceive the good and alert to repel the evil; 
ever mindful of the rights of others; as quick to take blame as to 
place it on others; courteous and considerate of others; particu- 
larly if they be less fortunate than himself; in every way a true 
American gentleman. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Adopted 1915 as basis of membership; revised to 1923: 


CODE-OF ETHICS 


My business standards have in them a note of sympathy 
for our common humanity. My business dealings, ambitions and 
relations shall always cause me to take into consideration my high- 
est duties as a member of society. In every position in business 
life, in every responsibility that comes before me, my chief 
thought shall be to fill that responsibility and discharge that duty 
so when I have ended each of them I shall have lifted the level of 
human ideals and achievements a little higher than I found them. 


First. The practice of photography, both as a science 
and an art, is worthy of the very best thought and endeavor of 
those who take it up as a vocation. 

Second. Having accepted photography as a vocation, 
the practitioner should, at all times and in all places, esteem it an 
honor to be able to say, “I am a professional photographer.” 

Third. Our brother photographer’s name and reputa- 
tion should be as sacred to us as our own. The off-hand slur, 
the unnecessary criticism of his work or methods or manners, 
the meaning smile or shrug of the shoulders have no place in the 
daily life of a professional photographer. 

Fourth. The rephotographing of the work of another 
to achieve a saving of cost for a patron is inconsistent with the 
best interests of the profession, and is not in accord with the es- 
tablished rights of our brother photographer. 

Fifth. The cutting of prices in order to get business 
away from other photographers without any legitimate excuse is 
inconsistent with the dignity of our profession and not in accord 
with the rights of every man to have a fair and open chance to do 
business. 

Sixth. Advertising in its many forms is essential, but 
the claiming of false or ungained honors, untrue statements of 
any nature, boastfulness of work better done than others can do, 
depreciation of the work of other studios, are unworthy of the 
professional photographer, and its consistent repetition should be 
severely and publicly condemned. 

Seventh. The best interest of the patron should at all 
times be the first thought of the professional photographer. A 
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studio based on service to the patron and demanding fair return 
for real service is following the best tenets and precedents of the 
profession. 
Eighth. It is a privilege to give aid and advice to those 
whose knowledge is less than our own and who come seeking our 
help, so that they may progress in the practice of photography. 
We learn most by giving to others of our own knowledge. By re- 
fusing to give of the gifts that have been vouchsafed to us we 
impede the progress of the art. 

Ninth. True service to our patrons is founded on giv- 
ing them what they desire at a price which will leave a fair profit 
to ourselves. This is not possible without a knowledge of what 
it costs to do business, therefore we cannot reasonably be giving 
true service unless we know what it costs us to sell and unless we 
sell at a price which will give us a return proportionate to our skill 
and to our expense, so that both our reputation as photographers 
and our credit as business men may be maintained. 
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CENTRAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
Adopted February 1924: 


CODE ‘OB ETHICS 


Recognizing the fact that in the conduct of our business 
no individual in any community can disregard his neighbors and 
competitors, and that while the spirit of competition is so deeply 
imbedded in us and so keenly sharpened by the methods of every- 
day life as to cause it to enter into and influence every transac- 
tion, but at the same time believing there are methods of competi- 
tion which are clean, honorable and legitimate, whereby we can 
compete without wronging others and without demoralizing the 
business in which we are engaged, The Central Supply Associa- 
tion recognizing fair dealings, honest methods, and high stand- 
ards in business; for the accomplishment of these principles we 
recommend the following Code of Ethics: 


SECTION 1 


The Manufacturers Relation with Other Manufacturers, and the 
Wholesalers Relations with Other Wholesalers 


1. We strive to increase the efficiency of the industry 
by the exchange of ideas and business methods. 
We do not make false or disparaging statements, 
either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors respecting a 
competitor’s product, selling price, business, financial or personal 
standing, nor simulate the trademark, trade name, cartons, slogans 
or advertising matter of his competitors, nor should solicit the 
cancellation of, or accept orders previously placed with competi- 
tors, but should consider an order placed with a competitor as a 
closed incident. 


SECTION 2 


The Relation of Manufacturers and Wholesalers with Their 
Customers 


1. Salesmen should be trained to be more than mere 
order takers. Our salesman should offer the customer suitable 
suggestions, learn his requirements, and then give him the benefit 
of his experience and advice so that he may buy wisely. 

2. Customers should not be overloaded with goods, nor 
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should they knowingly be permitted to select goods not suitable 
for their stores without a diplomatic word of caution from the 
salesman. 

3. Unfair advantage should not be taken of customers 
by profiteering in seasons of great demand, short supply, or 1n 
any other emergencies. 

4. No misrepresentation of goods should be made in 
any advertisement, whether by direct statement, omission of facts, 
inference or subterfuge. 

5. Misnaming of goods as regards to the materials of 
which they are composed, their quality, their method, or place of 
manufacture or origin is unethical. 

6. The terms of payment should be 30 days from date 
of invoice. 


SECTION 3 
The Wholesaler’s Relations with the Manufacturer 


1. Truth and honesty should be observed in all inter- 
views with salesmen. 

2. The time of salesmen should not be needlessly 
wasted in having and completing interviews. 

3. No misleading statements should be made to secure 
a revision of price, nor should prices of competitors be shown to 
secure such a revision. 

4. It is unethical to cancel an order placed and accepted 
in good faith. 

5. The terms of payment governing the purchase and 
place of delivery should be fixed at the time the purchase is made 
and carried out. 

6. Discounts should be taken only if payment is made 
within the discount time limit specified. 

7. Arbitrary adjustment or settlement of differences 
not in accord with written or verbal agreements is unethical. 

8. Redress in adjustment should not be sought by 
threat to discontinue business relations. 

9, Errors in purchasing should not be corrected by re- 
jection or non-acceptance of goods on invented falsities. 

10, That the practice of entering blanket orders by 
manufacturers be discouraged. That only orders to be delivered 
within a definite time for usual requirement of jobbers’ stocks be 
accepted. 
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SECTION 4 


Relations of Both Manufacturers and Wholesalers with the Public 
im General 


1. To be mindful of the public welfare, and participate 
in all movements in which our special training and experience 
qualify us to act. 

2. To assist all properly constituted agencies in the 
work of quality building, simplification, and standardization of 
the products used in our industry. 


SECTION 5 
On Certain Unethical Practices of Business Conduct 


1. Members of this association should not give any 
commissions, money, or other things of value to the employees of 
customers, for the purpose of influencing their buying powers. 

2. Members should not issue or disseminate net prices 
unsolicited, by means of dodgers, circulars, or similar promiscuous 
methods. 

3. Making lump sum bids or estimates is demoralizing 
to the trade and unfair to the plumbing dealers, gasfitters and 
steamfitting contractors who should do the bidding, estimating and 
figuring of their work, and should not be done by manufacturers 
or wholesalers. 

4. The practice of manufacturers and wholesalers of 
plumbing, gasfitting and heating supplies to have their representa- 
tives attend state or local trade association meetings, entails an 
unnecessary and great loss of time on the representatives’ part 
and financial loss to their employers, as well as, probably, inter- 
fering with the conduct of the meetings. Representatives should 
not be permitted to attend or be present at or in the city where, 
and at the time when such trade association’s meetings may be 
held. No donations, direct or indirect, toward the expenses of 
such meetings should be made by the manufacturer or whole- 
saler or their representatives. 

Much money in advertising schemes, such as direc- 
tories, programs, souvenirs, pamphlets, bulletins, and similar pub- 
lications of a purely temporary character and doubtful value, has 
been expended. Care should be taken to do no advertising in any 
directories, programs, souvenirs, or similar publications which are 
distributed in whole or in part voluntarily, or which are not regu- 
larly issued, or which do not give the name and address of every 
resident in the city or town where published, or which do not give 
the names of all parties engaged in any certain line of business, 
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or in any pamphlets, bulletins or publications of any kind issued 
by, or in the interests of any architect. or contractor, or to make 
any donation to the publishers or any association interested in any 
such publications; and advertising should be confined to papers, 
journals, magazines and other periodicals which are regularly 
published at least once a month. 

6. Members should not supply their materials to ir- 
responsible contractors on taking a guarantee for payment from 
the owner of the property in which the materials are installed, or 
from the architect or general contractor. 

7. Members should not sign bonds of any kind for their 
customers, either individually or otherwise. 

8. Members should charge and collect postage and ex- 
press charges incurred in small shipments by mail, express or 
parcel post. 

9. Members should not permit customers to reverse 
telephone charges, except in cases of error of the member, as it 
is an abuse and imposition. 

10. Members should not donate to their customers any 
supplies, fixtures or materials for installation or use in their own 
homes or otherwise. 

11. Members should not render false, padded or fictiti- 
ous invoices (for supplies sold) in compliance with a request 
from customers, or any one. 

12. Members should discourage the practice of solicit- 
ing orders from a number of customers for the purpose of com- 
bining them to be shipped in carload lots at carload freight rates, 
as it is both vicious and demoralizing. 

13. Quotation on goods should not be offered or made 
to price agents, or bureaus, or others making a practice of sending 
out promiscuous bulletins. 

14. Boycotts by any organization solely for the reason 
that members would not confine their sales to the members of 
such organization (a compliance with such demands is restraint 
of trade, illegal, un-American, and repugnant to all sense of 
justice and open competition), is therefore unequivocally con- 
demned. 

15. Members should refrain from giving an open letter 
of recommendation to employees leaving their employ, and in 
lieu thereof, such employees may refer to them as their former 
employers. i 

16. All correspondence and information related to 
credits should be held to be confidential and for the use of only 
the credit department of those members who are interested there- 
in, and should not be given to other employees, as the same is a 
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privileged communication between the association and its mem- 
bers. 

17. The sale of plumbing, gas or heating supplies by 
either manufacturers or wholesalers should not be made through 
a broker or manufacturer’s agent. A broker or manufacturer’s 
agent is any person, firm or corporation who represents one or 
more lines, who purchases goods for resale or on a commission 
basis, but who does not come within the classification of a whole- 
saler, and is not a direct representative or employee of the con- 
cern whose line he handles. 

18. Any corporation, if its stock is owned largely by 
plumbing dealers, gasfitters, or steamfitting contractors, should 
not be classified as a wholesaler. 

19. Members should follow these trade customs which 
have become established as applicable to their business and in ac- 
cordance with the best ethics of the trade: 

(a) Wrought iron pipe is a term used to distinguish 
wrought from cast pipe and is held to mean as being, and gen- 
erally is, made from soft steel, and persons desiring to obtain 
pipe made from puddled iron must designate genuine wrought 
iron pipe for which an extra charge is made. 

(b) The guarantee on supplies sold is only to the ex- 
tent of furnishing first class goods for any found defective and no 
claims for labor, cartage or consequential damages are allowable 
and the measure of damage is the price of any defective goods, 
but such defective goods must first be returned before credit is 
given. 

(c) When orders have been filled as specified, no 
credit will be allowed for goods returned, nor will teamsters be 
permitted to accept goods to return, unless the seller’s consent 
has first been secured ; and all goods so returned will, if accepted, 
be credited at the cost or market price, whichever is lower at the 
time prevailing when such goods are received by the seller, less 
cost of handling, and all freight and cartage expenses, if any, in- 
curred by the seller. 

(d) If an article is broken in transit, or goods are 
otherwise damaged in transit, the condition of the shipment or 
package at its destination is no evidence of its original condition 
when shipped or delivered to the carrier; and when goods de- 
livered to and receipted for by a common carrier or agent of the 
buyer, as being then in good condition, the goods, package or ship- 
ment then immediately becomes the property of the buyer or con- 
signee and no allowance will be made by the seller for breakage 
or damage in transit and the consignee must look to the carrier or 
transportation company for relief. 
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UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


The oldest trade code. Adopted Oct. 20, 1891, under 
the leadership of John De Vinne: 


CODE OF EVHICcs 


Recognizing the fact that in the conduct of our business 
no individual or concern in any community can act regardless of 
his neighbors and competitors, and that while the spirit of com- 
petition has been so deeply imbedded in the human breast and so 
keenly sharpened by the methods of every-day life as to cause it 
to enter into and influence every transaction, but at the same time 
believing there are methods of competition which are clean, honor- 
able, and legitimate, whereby we can compete without wronging 
others and without demoralizing the business in which we are en- 
gaged, this Association adopts the following rules, and recom- 
mends them to the employing printers of the country: 


Or Our Duty To OURSELVES 


1. The code of ethics best calculated to elevate the 
status of employing printers must be evolved by the development 
of moral and intellectual manhood. We should, therefore, and 
firmly, resolve to test every transaction by the standard of truth 
and justice. 

2. Take advantage of no man’s ignorance, and see that 
employees are truthful and straightforward, and do not misrepre- 
sent nor overcharge the confiding. 

3. .It is an absolute essential in honorable competition 
that we prove ourselves as honorable in every particular as we 
would have our competitors. 

4. Mix freely with intelligent and honorable members 
of the craft, and study their ways and methods, and endeavor to 
get a reputation in the community as an intelligent, honest, first- 
class printer, whom people can trust with their work without com- 
petitive bidding. 

5. Every printing establishment should have a perfect 
system of ascertaining the actual cost of every job. It is in this 
way only that the business can hope to be relieved from the del- 
eterious effects of guess prices. Such a system should not only 
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ascertain the facts, but record them, so that they can be referred 
to understandingly, and the information immediately ascertained. 

6. No establishment should be satisfied with anything 
except the most exact and systematic bookkeeping, and all work 
should be checked up and charges proved before delivery, and the 
following made a standing rule: Never permit a charge to be 
entered on the books that cannot be proved by competent evidence 
in a court of justice to be a fair competitive price. 

7. The expense of doing business, such as the wear 
and tear of material, interest on money invested, bad debts, rents, 
taxes, insurance, bookkeeping, and all other items of expense, 
should be ever before our eyes, and we should never forget that 
these must be as surely levied on each particular job as its labor 
cost. Never, under any circumstances, should the minimum cost 
plus-a fair profit be departed from. We should feel here a 
double restraint; in the first place, to cut cost is foolish; in the 
second place, it is wrong. 

8. On no account consent to pay commissions to book- 
keepers, secretaries, or others who have work to give out. It is 
demoralizing to both the giver and the taker. Money is passed 
without a proper equivalent. The agent is selling something he 
has no right to sell, and unless the printer has a better conscience 
than is ordinarily met with, the commission is added to the bill, 
and the customer pays more than he should. 


Or_Our Duty to PAcH OrHEerR 


9. When a young competitor enters the ranks, welcome 
him as a new soldier to the field, and help him to any information 
and assistance which will enable him to overcome the difficulties 
we had so much trouble in surmounting. Rest assured you can 
make no better investment of the time necessary to do so, as his 
gratitude for the kindly consideration will often cause him to re- 
pay you in fourfold way and where you would least anticipate it. 

10. It should be a duty and a pleasure to impart to our 
less experienced competitors the knowledge we possess, so long 
as we are satisfied that the information generously given will be 
honorably used. In this way the element of ignorance, which 
does so much to demoralize the craft, may be partially eliminated 
and one of the most dangerous factors of competition destroyed. 
Remember that knowledge kindly imparted makes a business 
friend of one who would probably otherwise become a business 
foe. 

11. The young employer who starts with a small 
capital, and does most of his own work, should ever remember 
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the honorable nature of his calling, and never make the mistake 
of supposing that because he does his own work he can do it for 
less than his neighbor who employs fifty or more hands, with a 
long list of superintendents and foremen. He should rather in- 
sist that the work which he does with his own hands will be better 
done, and therefore he should receive more for it. 

12. When a printer is offered work which he cannot 
do, his rule should be to decline it and refer his customer to the 
office that can do it, and not accept the work hoping to get some 
neighbor to do it for him and allow him a commission. 

13. Make no rebates or allowances to professional 
brokers or middlemen. If it is possible to help a neighbor out of 
an extra rush of composition or presswork, do it cheerfully, and 
divide with him the profit on the work. In this way the tempta- 
tion to add to the facilities, oftentimes much too large for the 
work done in a given community, will very often be overcome, as 
idle machinery makes it almost impossible to maintain any stand- 
ard of prices which may be adopted. 

14. When estimates are asked for by any person on 
work done by another printer, with plain intent to find cause for 
an alleged unfairness of the price charged, they should be invari- 
ably declined. It is not safe to criticize any price until one is in 
possession of all the facts. The work itself when done does not 
say whether it was done by night or by day, with a few or many 
alterations ; these with many other unknown conditions may have 
controlled the price. 

15. In making estimates we are shooting arrows in the 
dark, and may unwittingly wound some of our best friends when 
we have least intended it. If the aggrieved person thinks he has 
been injured by an estimate which has taken away a valued cus- 
tomer, his proper course is to seek an explanation, and he should 
always begin with the supposition that the injurious price has 
been made in ignorance of all the facts, by thoughtlessness or by 
mistake. In most cases he can reach such an explanation as will 
heals a repetition of the error, if it does not bring the lost work 

ack. 


Or Prices AND EsTIMATES 


16. Every establishment should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of what it costs to produce the work it sends out, and should 
determine what percentage of profit it will be satisfied with. Based 
upon those two items, it should establish its prices for all work 
undertaken, whether secured by competitive bid or without a 
price being named in advance. 
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17. A master printer should not make estimates for 
work that he cannot do, and when he is devoid of experience in 
certain branches of printing, should not attempt to price them. 
It is always unsafe and often unjust to give prices upon a class of 
work for which the cost is not positively known and has to be 
guessed at. 

18. Always have the courage to ask fair remuneration 
for any work offered, resting assured that it will be more profit- 
able to be without a job than to secure one in which there is a 
temptation to resort to questionable methods in order to avoid a 
financial loss in its execution. 

19. Estimates calling for detailed specifications of 
separate value of the paper, composition, electrotyping, presswork, 
ruling, binding, etc., should always be refused. These details the 
customer has no right to. They are the printer’s property, and 
to be swift in giving them away is one of the surest methods of 
provoking unfair competition. 

20. When requested to make estimates for work, or 
submitting proposals in answer to advertisements, the intelligent 
printer should endeavor never to lose sight of the fact that the 
only price proper to make is the one that he would make were the 
work entrusted to him without any estimates having been re- 
quested on it. His estimated figures should be made on the basis 
of 1,000 ems, per token, and per pound for paper that he has 
adopted for his minimum for the class of work, while carefully 
studying the subject with the figures of his previous year’s busi- 
ness before his eyes, and while safely shielded from the exciting 
influences which arise when the estimate fiend is so close upon 
him—always consoling himself when he loses the job with the 
thought that if he had encumbered himself with the work at a low 
figure he would have incapacitated himself from doing what may 
presently come along at a remunerative rate. 

21. A master printer should always contend that he is 
entitled, when asked for an estimate, to know the names of all 
who are to be requested to bid on the work. A glance at the 
names is often sufficient to show, him whether it is worth the 
trouble to make the necessary calculations. He should also insist 
upon his right, if he desires it, to know all the prices offered for 
the work, and to whom and at what prices it was awarded. 

22. The man who asks for a bid upon work, and before 
receiving it shows the figures made by another bidder, should be 
marked ; it can be depended on, if he will show you another’s bid 
he will show yours to a third party. He wants you to do the job, 
if you will do it for less than anyone else. 
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Our Duty TO OuR WoRKMEN 


23. In the conduct of our establishment it should be 
our constant endeavor to elevate the moral character and ameli- 
orate the financial condition of our workmen who are engaged 
with us. This interest in their welfare is one of the best methods 
of preventing strikes and lockouts, which do such untold damage 
to both the proprietor and the journeyman. 

24. While it should be the firm and unalterable de- 
termination of every printer not to be dictated to by labor organ- 
izations when their demands are unfair, or which substitute the 
will of a prejudiced majority for the conservative teachings of 
common sense and justice, we should be slow to condemn the 
action taken by the journeymen, as it is possible that the influences 
controlling them may be more than they are able to resist. 

25. Any action which tends to decrease the rate of 
‘wages should be looked upon with as much distrust as is an effort 
to increase them. We should always remember that the proper 
place for us to look for remuneration is from the business we do 
at a legitimate profit, and not from what we can save on the per 
diem of the wage worker, or from what we can make out of each 
other. 

26. In the treatment of apprentices or boys who are 
in our employ we should be ever careful as to whose hands they 
are in, as they are often influenced for good or for bad by the 
example of the foreman under whom they work. 

27. When an apprentice is taken, it should be consid- 
ered our duty, if he prove unapt or unteachable, to advise him to 
seek another line of trade. It often occurs that a poor printer 
would have made a good blacksmith or shoemaker; therefore, 
either trade, as well as the boy, would be benefited by taking him 
away from the trade for which he is unfitted, 

28. When we conclude that the apprentice we have 
taken is competent to learn the business and that he will learn it 
in such a manner as to reflect credit upon those who taught him, 
as well as himself, no effort should be spared to make him all he 
should be as a workman and a-good citizen. By so doing we add 
to our own happiness, his prosperity, and help the future genera- 
tion of employing printers along a very troublesome road. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Dec. 18, 1923: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


Realizing our obligation and responsibility to the public, 
to the seller of advertising service, the advertising agent and our 
own organization, we, as public utility advertisers, pledge our- 
selves as follows: 


(1) To consider the interests of the public foremost, 
and particularly that portion thereof which we serve; 

(2) To claim no more, but if anything, a little less, 
in our advertising, than we can deliver ; 

(3) To refrain from statements in our advertising, 
which, through actual misrepresentation, through ambiguity or 
through incompleteness, are likely to be misleading to the public, 
or unjust to competitors ; 

(4) To use every possible means, not only in our own 
individual advertising, but by association and co-operation, to in- 
crease the public’s confidence in advertised statements ; 

(5) To refrain from attacking competitors in our ad- 
vertising ; 

(6) To refrain from imposing upon the seller of ad- 
vertising service unjust, unreasonable and unnecessarily irksome 
requirements ; 

(7) To furnish to publishers, when requested, tech- 
nical information which will help them keep reading pages and 
advertising columns free from mis-statements ; 

(8) To refrain from and discourage deceptive or 
coercive methods in securing free advertising, and to do every- 
thing possible to aid the publisher to keep his columns free and 
independent ; 

(9) To require standards for ourselves equal to those 
we set for others; 

(10) To stand unequivocally for “Truth in Advertis- 


” 


ing. 
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NATIONAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Dec. 20, 1923: 


PUBLISHERS’ CODE OF ETHICS AND BUSINESS 
PRACTICES 


We pledge ourselves to TRUTH, first and always, as the 
paramount obligation of the publisher—to Truth in our editorial 
columns and our advertising pages—to Truth in every relation- 
ship with subscriber and advertiser, in every representation to the 
public in the printed word, the written word or the spoken word. 


We pledge ourselves to JUSTICE—justice to our read- 
ers by keeping our editorial pages free from self-interest or com- 
mercial bias—Justice to our fellow publishers by the strict avoid- 
ance of unfair or disparaging competition—Justice to the adver- 
tiser and subscriber by keeping our dealings with them free from 
discrimination of any kind—Justice to advertising by accepting 
it only when we believe it will be a profitable investment for the 
advertiser. 


We pledge ourselves to COURAGE—Courage to main- 
tain editorial independence—to refuse advertising which is false, 
malicious or misleading—Courage to protect advertising against 
unfair taxation that would restrict its service as a builder of 
sound and broadly distributed property—Courage to condemn 
every fraudulent, tricky or questionable practice and to uphold all 
sound agencies that work for the betterment and elevation of our 
standards. 


Inspired by the FAITH placed in our publications by 
the vast army of readers who look to us for leadership and en- 
lightenment, and by the Faith of thousands of advertisers who re- 
gard our publications as vital factors in the promotion of Ameri- 
can business and industrial prosperity, we pledge ourselves to an 
unswerving adherence to TRUTH, JUSTICE and COURAGE, 
and an unwavering fidelity to the fields we serve. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOK PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Adopted May 21, 1924, at meeting under auspices of 
Federal Trade Commission: 


TRADE PRACTICE SUBMITTAL 


1. Resolved, That we disapprove any editorial policy 
whereby the listing of any name as editor or contributing editor 
tends to practice deception on the public. 

2. Resolved, That as to all books, the use of only the 
last date of copyright, and eliminating all previous copyright 
dates, is condemned. 

3. Resolved, That books bound in substitutes for leather 
should not be represented as being bound in leather or in any way 
which tends to carry the inference that leather bindings are used. 

4. Resolved, That the same or essentially the same set 
of books should not be sold simultaneously under different titles ; 
that books should never be sold under a title that will mislead as 
to contents, or under a title which tends to confusion with some 
previously published work. 

5. Resolved, That the marking-up of the price of books 
and the use of the so-called “raised” contract be condemned ; 
that representing that the price asked is below the usual price, 
or that the price will soon be increased, when such is not the fact, 
be also condemned. 

; 6. Resolved, That when so-called extension revision or 
continuation service is offered, the contract made with the pur- 
chaser shall state precisely what the service is, that such service 
is sold at a price distinct and apart from the books which it is 
designed to keep up to date, that the books shall be sold at a 
stipulated price, and the service shall be sold at a stipulated price; 
that in case such service is sold to continue over a period of years 
the service shall actually be furnished as promised to such sub- 
scriber without the use of coupons or other form of request. 

7. Resolved, That the practice of representing that a 
certain number of books have been set aside for advertising pur- 
poses, to be given free, when such is not the fact, is condemned ; 
and that the practice of representing that a certain number of 
selected persons in each community have been designated to se- 
cure a book or a set of books, or any form of service, free, when 
such is not the fact, is clearly misrepresentation, and is con- 
demned. 

8. Resolved, That the offering of membership in so- 
cieties, clubs and other organizations, which in fact do not exist, 
in connection with the sale of books be condemned ; that a service 
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devoted to the answering of inquiries, if offered, be represented 
only as such and not as something offered by some organization, 
separate and apart from the concern selling the books when such 
organization does not exist, in fact, and actually renders no such 
service, and the names of well-known authors, editors or authori- 
ties should not be used in connection with such offers unless they, 
in fact, actually are to answer or supervise the answering of the 
inquiries. 

9. Resolved, That the practice of securing agents by 
misleading or dishonest promises or guarantees, and enticing away 
the agents of competitors by such means be condemned, but noth- 
ing in this resolution shall be construed in any way limiting the 
free choice of agents to select their own employers. 

10. Resolved, That the practice of giving with services 
or sets, premiums of books, service or other objects of value, shall 
not be abused by sales representations of which the effect is to 
deceive the purchasers as to the relative values of the set or serv- 
ice as compared with the premium accompanying it. 

11. Resolved, That no publisher shall be a party to or 
assist in the organization of so-called independent agents or deal- 
ers to sell his books by methods here condemned, and which he as 
a publisher professes himself not to use; nor shall a publisher sell 
his books to so-called independent agents or dealers or agents 
when he knows they are to use unfair or dishonest means to dis- 
tribute the books to the public. No publisher shall be a party t 
doing indirectly what he professes not to do directly. : 

12. Resolved, That it shall be an unfair practice to take 
a name which so closely resembles the name of an already exist- 
ing firm as to tend to cause confusion and mislead the public. 

13. Resolved, That all testimonials should be genuine 
and apply to the book or books actually offered; that generally 
the complete testimonial should be given; and that in cases where 
only a part is used, such part should fairly state the name of the 
writer, and in no case shall words, phrases or sentences be taken 
from a testimonial and be used for selling purposes which when 
taken from their context have a different meaning from that in- 
tended by the writer; that public bodies, libraries, or associations 
should not be advertised or represented as commending a set of 
books unless advised as to the use of such commendation, and un- 
less the fact is that the public body, library or association as such 
and not merely some individual has commended the work and 
that no testimonial from any source whatsoever which has been 
obtained by purchase, gift or honorarium be used: securing testi- 
monials by such means, whether by more or less open or by subtle 
methods is condemned. 
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14. Resolved, That these resolutions, in so far as prac- 
ticable, become effective at once; except, that where any change 
in an existing edition of a book, or set of books may be required, 
these resolutions apply to all future editions or printings. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Adopted Sep. 8, 1915, as requirement for membership: 


PAE eo VAN DARDS OF PRACTICE OF BUSINESS 
PAPERS 


The publisher of a business paper should dedicate his 
best efforts to the cause of Business and Social Service, and to 
this end should pledge himself: 


1. To consider, first, the interests of the subscriber. 

2. To subscribe to and work for truth and honesty in 
all departments. 

3. To eliminate, in so far as possible, his personal 
opinions from his news columns, but to be a leader of thought in 
his editorial columns, and to make his criticisms constructive. 

4. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading notices 
or paid “write-ups”; to keep his reading columns independent of 
advertising considerations, and to measure all news by this stand- 
ard: “Is it real news?” 

5. To decline any advertisement which has a tendency 
to mislead or which does not conform to business integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and advertising solely upon 
the merits of the publication. 

7. To supply advertisers with full information regard- 
ing character and extent of circulation, including detailed circu- 
lation statements, subject to proper and authentic verification. 

8. To co-operate with all organizations and individuals 
engaged in creative advertising work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest and largest func- 
tion of the field which he serves, and then to strive in every legiti- 
mate way to promote that function. 


PUR CH AS as 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS 
Adopted June 1922: 


RECOMMENDED STANDARDS 


Loyalty to his company ; 

Justice to those with whom he deals ; 

Faith in his profession ; 

From these principles are derived the standards of pur- 
chasing practice adopted and observed by the members of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. 


1—To consider, first, the interests of his company in all 
business transactions and to carry out and believe in its estab- 
lished policies. 

2—To be receptive to competent counsel from his col- 
leagues and to be guided by such counsel without impairing the 
dignity and responsibility of his office. 

3—To buy without prejudice, seeking to obtain the 
maximum ultimate value for each dollar of expenditure. 

4—To strive consistently for knowledge of the materials 
and processes of manufacture, and to establish practical methods 
for the conduct of his office. 

5—To subscribe to and work for honesty and truth in 
buying and selling, and to denounce all forms and manifestations 
of commercial bribery. 

6—To accord a prompt and courteous reception, so far 
as conditions will permit, to all who call on a legitimate business 
mission. 

7—To respect his obligations and to require that obliga- 
tions to him and to his concern be respected, consistent with good 
business practice. 

8—To avoid sharp practice. 

9—To counsel and assist fellow purchasing agents in 
the performance of their duties, whenever occasion permits. 

10—To co-operate with all organizations and individuals 
engaged in activities designed to enhance the development and 
standing of industrial purchasing. 
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AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Oct. 14, 1914: 


CODE OF PRINCIPLES 


First. The first obligation of public utilities engaged in 
transportation is service to the public. 

The first essential of service is safety. 

Quality of service must primarily depend upon the money 
received in fares. For this reason it is necessary that the rate 
of fare should be sufficient to permit the companies to meet the 
reasonable demands of patrons and to yield a fair return on a 
fair capitalization. 


Second. Regulated private ownership and operation of 
electric railways is more conducive to good service and the public 
welfare than government ownership and operation because the 
latter are incompatible with administrative initiative, economy and 
efficiency, and with the proper development of cities through the 
extension of transportation lines. The interests of the public are 
fully protected by the authority given to regulatory bodies. 


Third. In the interest of the public and good service 
local transportation should be a monopoly and should be subject 
to regulation and protection by the State rather than by local 
authorities. 


Fourth. Short-term franchises are detrimental to civic 
welfare and growth because they ultimately check the extension 
of facilities and discourage good service. 


Fifth. In order to render good service, electric railways 
must be allowed to earn a fair return on a fair capitalization, and 
the foundation for this result will be obtained, if the issuance and 
sale of securities representing such fair capitalization shall be 
legally authorized on such terms as will produce the requisite 
funds. 

Sixth. Securities which have been issued in accordance 
with the law as it has been interpreted in the past should be valid 
obligations on which an electric railway is entitled to a fair return. 

“Seventh. The relation of adequate wages to efficient 
operation should always be recognized, but electric railways, be- 
ing public servants regulated by public authorities, should be pro- 
tected against excessive demands of labor and strikes. 
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Eighth. The principle of ownership of securities of 
local companies by centralized holding companies is economically 
sound for the reason that the securities of the latter have protec- 
tion against the varying business conditions of a single locality or 
company and because money for construction and improvements 
can thus be more readily obtained. 

Ninth. In the appraisal of an electric railway for the 
purpose of determining reasonable rates, all methods of valuation 
should have due consideration. 

Tenth. Full and frank publicity should be the policy 
of all transportation companies to the end that proper information 
may be available to the investor and the public. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
Adopted June 6, 1924: 


CODE. OF ETHIGS 


Under all is the land. Upon its wise utilization and 
widely allocated ownership depend the survival and growth of 
free institutions and of our civilization. The Realtor is the in- 
strumentality through which the land resource of the nation 
reaches its highest use and through which land ownership attains 
its widest distribution. He is a creator of homes, a builder of 
cities, a developer of industries and productive farms. 

Such functions impose obligations beyond those of 
ordinary commerce; they impose grave social responsibility and 
a patriotic duty to which the Realtor should dedicate himself, and 
for which he should be diligent in preparing himself. The Real- 
tor, therefore, is zealous to maintain and improve the standards 
of his calling and shares with his fellow-Realtors a common re- 
sponsibility for its integrity and honor. 

In the interpretation of his obligations, he can take no 
safer guide than that which has been handed down through twenty 
centuries, embodied in the Golden Rule: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 

Accepting this standard as his own, every Realtor 
pledges himself to observe its spirit in all his dealings and to con- 
duct his business in accordance with the following Code of Ethics, 
adopted by the National Association of Real Estate Boards: 


Part I. Professional Relations 


Article 1. In the best interest of society, of his associ- 
ates, and of his own business, the Realtor should be loyal to the 
real estate board of his community and active in its work; and he 
should willingly share with his fellow-members the lessons of his 
experience. 

Article 2. The Realtor should so conduct his business 
as to avoid controversies with his fellow-Realtors ; but in the event 
of a controversy between Realtors who are members of the same 
real estate board, such controversy should be submitted for arbi- 
tration in accordance with the regulations of their board and not 
to a suit at law, and the decision in such arbitrations should be 
accepted as final and binding. 
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Article 3. Controversies between Realtors who are not 
members of the same real estate board should be submitted for 
arbitration to an arbitration board consisting of one arbitrator 
chosen by each Realtor from a real estate board to which he be- 
longs and of one other member, or a sufficient number of mem- 
bers to make an odd number, selected by the arbitrators thus 
chosen. : 

Article 4. When a Realtor is charged with unethical 
practice, he should voluntarily place all pertinent facts before the 
proper tribunal of the real estate board of which he is a member, 
for investigation and judgment. 

Article 5. A Realtor should never publicly criticize a 
competitor ; he should never express an opinion of a competitor’s 
transaction unless requested to do so by one of the principles, 
anl his opinion then should be rendered in accordance with strict 
professional courtesy and integrity. 

Article 6. A Realtor should never seek information 
about a competitor’s transaction to use for the purpose of closing 
the transaction himself or diverting the customer to another prop- 
Chaya 

Article 7. When a Realtor accepts a listing from an- 
other broker, the agency of the broker who offers the listing should 
be respected until it has expired and the property has come to the 
attention of the accepting Realtor from a different source, or until 
the owner, without solicitation, offers to list with the accepting 
Realtor ; furthermore, such a listing should not be passed on to a 
third broker without the consent of the listing broker. 

Article 8. Negotiations concerning property which is 
listed with one Realtor exclusively should be carried on with the 
listing broker, not with the owner. 

Article 9. The schedules of fees established by the vari- 
ous real estate boards are believed to represent fair compensation 
for services rendered in their communities and should be observed 
by every Realtor. 

Article 10. A Realtor should not solicit the services of 
any employee in the organization of a fellow-Realtor without the 
knowledge of the employer. 

Article 11. No sign should ever be placed on any prop- 
erty by a Realtor without the consent of the owner. 


Part IT. Relations to Clients 


Article 12. In justice to those who place their interests 
in his hands, the Realtor should endeavor always to be informed 
regarding the law, proposed legislation, and other essential facts 
and public policies which affect those interests. 
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Article 13. In accepting the agency for property, the 
Realtor pledges himself to be fair to purchaser or tenant, as well 
as to the owner whom he represents and whose interests he should 
protect and promote as he would his own. 

Article 14. A Realtor should not buy for himself prop- 
erty listed with him, nor should he acquire any interest therein, 
without first making his true position clearly known to the listing 
owner. 

Article 15. When asked for an appraisal of real prop- 
erty or an opinion on a real estate problem, the Realtor should 
never give an unconsidered answer ; his counsel constitutes a pro- 
fessional service which he should render only after having ascer- 
tained and weighed the facts, and for which he should make a 
fair charge. 

Article 16. The Realtor should encourage the naming 
of the actual or an obviously nominal consideration in a deed. 

Article 17. When acting as agent in the management 
of property, a Realtor should not accept any commission, rebate, 
or profit on expenditures made for the owner, without his full 
knowledge and consent. 

Article 18. The exclusive listing of property should be 
urged and practiced by a Realtor as a means of eliminating mis- 
understanding and dissensions and assuring better service to the 
owner. 

Article 19. The acceptance by a Realtor of an exclusive 
listing imposes the obligation of rendering skilled and conscienti- 
ous service; when a Realtor is unable to render such services 
either himself or with the aid of his fellow-Realtors, he should 
not accept the listing. 

Article 20. Before offering a property listed with him 
by the owner, it is the Realtor’s duty to advise the owner honestly 
and intelligently regarding its fair market value. 


Part Ill. Relations to Customers and the Public 


Article 21. It is the duty of every Realtor to protect 
the public against fraud, misrepresentation, or unethical practices 
in connection with real estate transactions. 

Article 22. Property should be offered by a Realtor 
solely on its merit without exaggeration, concealment, or any 
form of deception or misleading representation. 

Article 23. It is the duty of a Realtor to ascertain all 
pertinent facts concerning every property for which he accepts 
the agency, so that in offering the property he may avoid error, 
exaggeration, and misrepresentation. 
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Article 24. A Realtor should never offer a property 
without the authorization of the owner. 

Article 25. The price at which a Realtor offers a prop- 
erty should not be higher than that which the owner has openly 
agreed to take. 

Article 26. Before a Realtor buys for a client property 
in the ownership of which the Realtor has an interest, he should 
disclose his interest to all parties to the transaction. 

Article 27. Before a Realtor sells property in the own- 
ership of which he is interested, he should make it clear to the 
purchaser that he is acting solely for the owner. 

Article 28. A Realtor when acting as a broker should 
make it clear for which party he is acting, and he should not re- 
ceive compensation from more than one party except with the 
full knowledge and consent of all parties to the transaction. 

Article 29. Under no circumstances should a Realtor 
permit any property in his charge to be used for illegal or im- 
moral purposes. 

Article 30. In closing transactions, the Realtor should 
advise the use of legal counsel when the interest of any party to 
the transactions appears to require it; and in all cases he should 
exercise care in the preparation of documents so that they shall 
embody the exact agreements reached. 

Article 31. At the time the agreement is reached as to 
the terms of a transaction the Realtor should fully inform each 
party regarding commissions and other expenses to which each is 
respectively liable. 

Article 32. Before the closing of a transaction, the 
Realtor should recommend the examination of title and convey- 
ancing papers. 

Article 33. All contracts and agreements to which a 
Realtor is a party should be made in writing and should be com- 
plete and exact. 

Article 34. A Realtor should never be instrumental in 
introducing into a neighborhood a character of property or oc- 
cupancy, members of any race or nationality, or any individuals 
whose presence will clearly be detrimental to property values in 
that neighborhood. 

Article 35. No instructions nor inducements from any 
client or customer relieve the Realtor from his responsibility 
strictly to observe this Code of Ethics. 
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ADDENDA 
Li: 
Suggestions to the Public 


(The following suggestions are made, not as a 
part of this Code of Ethics, but to indicate to the 
public how they can co-operate with Realtors so as 
to secure the best service.) 

(1) Your relationship with a real estate broker should 
be considered confidential; it is unfair to a broker for you to 
quote to others the terms and properties which he has offered 
you in confidence. 

(2) Competent counsel in connection with real estate 
transactions is valuable and proceeds from years of training and 
study ; it should not be expected gratis. 

(3) By retaining the services of a single broker and 
placing your confidence in him, you enable him to render you 
more intelligent and satisfactory service. 

: (4) Do not injure your property nor your broker’s 
chances of serving you by quoting one price to the broker and an- 
other to a prospective purchaser. 

(5) Do not list your property unless you are willing 
and ready to sell it. 

(6) When you ask a Realtor for an opinion, you 
should expect it to be rendered in accordance with his best judg- 
ment, unbiased by your personal preferences. 


(Bl 


The term client is used in this Code to denote one who 
retains a Realtor to represent his interests in real estate matters. 

The term customer is used to denote one who transacts 
business with a Realtor but does not retain his services. 


Ill, 


The By-Laws of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards contain the following provisions: 


ARTICLE Iv. “Section 1. Hach Member Board shall adopt the 
Code of Ethics of the National Association as a part of its rules 
and regulations for violation of which disciplinary action may be 
taken. 

“Section 2. Any Member Board which shall neglect or refuse 
to maintain and enforce the Code of Ethics with respect to the busi- 
ness activities of its constituent members may, after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing, be expelled from membership in the National 
Association by the Board of Directors.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING OWNERS 
AND MANAGERS 


Adopted June 24, 1921: 


CODE OF EEEICS 


One of the first duties of Building Owners and Man- 
agers toward each other and to the community is to be associated 
together in a local association, this in turn to become a member 
of the National Association. Such organization indicates 
primarily, recognition of mutual interest. Holding frequent 
meetings soon demonstrates that the welfare of the individual 
member is greatly enhanced through discussion and co-operation. 
It is also found that by this personal contact distrust, jealousy 
and antagonism melt away and are replaced by mutual respect, 
confidence and good fellowship. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE PUBLIC 


No.1. An offer of space to the public by a member of 
this association should be a guarantee of honorable and straight- 
forward dealing. 

A member should offer all space solely on its merits as 
to location, convenience, plan, quality and price, affording full 
opportunity for inspection, making no exaggerated or misleading 
statements, giving truthful replies to questions asked and not in 
word, act or any other manner become chargeable with deception. 

The member should guard the reputation of both him- 
self and his property by declining under any and all circumstances 
to rent premises for illegal or immoral purposes. 

No.2. No member shall accept any commission or other 
remuneration on repairs or supplies or on any work done, or ma- 
terials furnished whatsoever, in connection with any building un- 
der the said member’s management, unless consent has first been 
obtained from the owner or owners of said building, to the ac- 
ceptance of said commission or other remuneration. 

No. 3. No member shall directly or indirectly, by inter- 
view, letter, telephone, or otherwise, personally solicit any tenant 
of another member’s building to vacate said building. Nothing 
herein contained shall prevent any member from advertising in 
a general way, through newspapers, printed circulars, booklets, 
or by other impersonal methods, that said member has space for 
rent, and the advantages thereof, nor shall it prevent any member 
from personally soliciting another member’s tenant after said 
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tenant has taken the initiative of applying for space to said mem- 
ber so soliciting said prospective tenant. 

No. 4. No building shall give free rent, nor shall any 
building assume the rental of any lease in any other building in 
the association where such assumption is for the purpose of giv- 
ing a bonus to the tenant. All alterations, except where neces- 
sary to restore premises to typical floor plan, shall be done at the 
expense of the tenant. Alteration costs shall, for the purpose of 
this rule, include the estimated cost of replacing any typical in- 
stallations that are removed for the tenant. 

No. 5. Members shall do whatever is in their power to 
encourage fair and just treatment, not only among themselves, 
but as between them and their tenants. 


RELATIONSHIP TO FELLOW MEMBERS 


No. 6. In his attitude toward fellow members as 
toward all mankind, each should endeavor to the best of his ability, 
at all times to follow the Golden Rule—“Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you.” 

No. 7. No member can honorably seek information 
from a fellow member and then make use of that knowledge to 
the detriment of his fellow member. 

No. 8. Should a prospective tenant express interest in 
a property offered by a competitor, the member should treat the 
proposition (as well as the absent member), with fairness, how- 
ever anxious he may be to rent a property which he represents. 

No. 9. A member worthy of respect and confidence 
will never make unfair criticisms or untruthful statements re- 
garding a fellow member. On the contrary, he will cultivate a 
friendly relationship and respect for all worthy competitors. 

No. 10. No member shall by act or word, try to de- 
preciate the rental or selling value of another member building. 

No. 11. No member shall charge another member any 
commission or other compensation for securing a tenant or per- 
forming any other service ordinarily involved in the management 
and operation of buildings eligible to membership in this Asso- 
ciation, unless there is specific agreement to the contrary. 

No. 12. No member shall, directly or indirectly, by 
letter, interview, telephone, or otherwise, personally solicit the em- 
ployees of another member. Nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent a member from soliciting other members’ employees by news- 
paper and other impersonal and general forms of advertising, nor 
shall anything herein contained prevent the solicitation or em- 
ployment of another member’s employee where said employee 
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shall take the initiative in applying for a position but in every 
such event any member knowingly taking on another member’s 
employee must notify said other member, and then not take on 
said employee until said employee has complied with any agree- 
ment, if any, which he may have made with said other member, 
in reference to giving said member advance notice of a desire to 
leave his employ. 


PENALTY 


Complaint being made, the Directors shall pass upon any 
deviation from these ethics and any member, after due hearing, 
for which reasonable opportunity shall be afforded, if found 
guilty, shall be punished by reprimand, suspension or expulsion. 
The Directors shall be sole judge of all-points involved in this 
rule, except that appeal from their decision may be made to the 
association at its next regular meeting. 
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REFRIGERATING MACHINERY ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1924: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. The character of our industry affords us a special 
means of serving society and justifies co-operation and the ex- 
change of ideas among those engaged in it. 

2. The intercourse between us and those with whom 
we deal should always be conducted in a dignified and honorable 
manner and it should be our constant endeavor to elevate the 
standard of our industry. 

3. Truth, honor and courtesy should prevail in all our 
dealings. 

_ 4. We should respect the rights and privileges of com- 
petitors and should never interfere with or attempt to have can- 
celled bona fide orders or contracts taken by a competitor. 

5. Business courtesies should always have our atten- 
tion and particularly courtesies in the field. Competitors or com- 
petitors’ products should not be discredited. If we cannot speak 
well of them and their products, we can at least remain silent. 

6. The making or publishing of any false, untrue or 
misleading statement concerning the business or business policies, 
or methods of a competitor is unfair and should not be sanctioned 
or permitted. 

7. The services of an employee engaged with a com- 
petitor should not be solicited by any of us without first notifying 
said competitor and securing consent to such solicitation. 
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NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 


Used as model by Rotary International, 50,000 copies 
being distributed ; adopted Sep. 13, 1922: 


CODE OF ETHICS 
Article 1 
THE PROPRIETOR, MANAGER OR EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY 


As the personal or business character of the proprietor, 
manager or executive officer (if it be a corporation) is the basis 
of right conduct in any business, the following character marks 
are deemed a prerequisite for the successful actualization of the 
code. 

The head of the business shall be a moral man, physic- 
ally fit, of sound integrity, of good reputation, unquestioned 
honesty and credit standing, and thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced in the restaurant vocation. On the purely social side, he 
shall be kindly, courteous and sincerely friendly. 

He shall so conduct his business that the health of the 
community is constantly safeguarded. 

He shall consider his business an honorable occupation, 
and realize that it affords him a distinct opportunity to serve so- 
ciety. 

He shall keep informed on restaurant ideals, principles 
and practices through subscription to leading restaurant maga- 
zines; be alert to utilize new and progressive ideas for the better- 
ment of his business and willingly co-operate with others in aid- 
ing the advancement of the restaurant industry as a whole. 


Article 2 


SECTION ONE—RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE RELATION OF 
THE EMPLOYER WITH THE EMPLOYEES 


Employers shall not advocate, or aid and assist others, 
in any movement which seeks as its object any other than square 
dealings with Employees. 

1. Employers and Employees should realize and mani- 
fest a reciprocal partnership and teamwork relationship. 

2. The Employer shall give his Employees cordial good- 
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fellowship. He shall be sympathetic with them in trouble and 
give them substantial assistance if necessary. 

3. The employer shall study and analyze all matters 
affecting his Employees, so that, through the information and ex- 
act knowledge so gained, he may deal equitably and impartially 
in making and keeping them efficient, well, happy, contented and 
satisfied. 

4. The Employer shall interest himself in the personal 
welfare of his Employees, and should encourage and assist them 
in thrift and self-advancement, through the establishment of Sav- 
ings Funds and Building and Loan Associations. 

5. Profit-sharing is recognized as a commendable rule 
of conduct. By sharing in the profits, not only the Employer, 
but also the Employees, receive dividends on invested capital. 

6. The Employer should provide economic advantages 
for his Employees, through the medium of medical attendance, 
legal advice, life insurance, outings, etc. Group purchases by the 
Employer of these advantages accomplishes a great saving for the 
Employees, impossible where these advantages are bargained for 
individually. The advantages enumerated are a form of profit- 
sharing. 

7. The Employer shall provide labor-saving devices to 
lessen the drudgery in the Restaurant business. 

8. There shall be no discrimination made in the hiring 
of Employees based on their affiliation or non-affiliation with or- 
ganizations of men in similar employment. 

9. Hiring and dismissing shall be on the basis of ability 
or disability to perform the work desired. The Employer should 
promptly weed out any Employees who are retarding the progress 
of the business by unfortunate temperament, incorrect views on 
business methods and business relationship, or incapability. 

10. The Employer shall study and know the individual 
abilities of his Employees, so that he may place them in the posi- 
tions for which they are best fitted, and justly promote them as 
opportunity offers. All promotions or advancements shall be 
made solely on the basis of merit. 

11. The Employer shall consider the interests of boys 
and apprentices and should allow no detrimental influence over 
them. He shall spare no reasonable effort to make finished work- 
men and good 100% American citizens out of the apprentices in 
the business. 

12. Continuance of employment shall be guaranteed 
for faithful work. The Employer shall reward industry, loyalty, 
ability and unusual effort. 

13. A fair wage for a fair day’s work shall be the gov- 
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erning thought in arriving at the rate of pay for all Employees, 
having also due regard for general living conditions, appropriate 
recreational activities, probable savings and the service rendered. 

14. Employers shall not permit the unusual Employee 
to give more than an honest day’s labor for his pay. 

15. Wages, hours, etc., cannot be uniform in the Res- 
taurant business, but shall be adjusted separately for each type of 
work—cooks, waiters, mechanical help, etc. Straight hour shifts 
shall be the aim, but on account of the three peak loads at break- 
last, lunch and dinner, requiring the entire force of Employees, 
the split watch can never be absolutely eliminated. Employees 
on split hours shall be rotated. 

16. Pay days shall be arranged on shorter periods than 
a month, as an economic advantage to the Employees. 

17. The Employer who includes meals as part of the 
wages shall provide meals that he would wish served to himself, 
if he were the Employee instead of the Employer. 

18. The Employer should give his Employees appro- 
priate vacations based on length of service. 

19. The Employer shall express appreciation for work 
which represents the whole-hearted interest of his Employees. 

20. The Employer shall educate his Employees in the 
technical and practical phases of the Restaurant business, not only 
for their own advancement, but for their increased efficiency as 
a unit in the business. 

21. The Employer shall instruct his Employees as to 
the correct standards of practice in the conduct of the business, so 
that the code of ethics of the National Restaurant Association be 
carried into effect by every Employee. 

22. The Employer shall provide proper and practical 
safety devices and safety methods for the prevention of accidents. - 

23. The Employer shall provide healthful surround- 
ings, both physical and moral. . 

24. The Employer shall provide his Employees with 
sanitary conveniences of which the descriptive adjective “sani- 
tary” is not a misnomer and the noun “conveniences” is not a joke. 
The arrangement for sanitary conveniences shall provide separate 
rooms for male and female, white and colored. 

25. The Employer shall not require payment of arbi- 
trary fines and penalties, exorbitant prices for uniforms or appur- 
tenances, and shall prohibit Employees from making payments to 
other Employees for services or advantages which are their na- 
tural right. 

26. Employers shall not criticize Employees, or try to 
belittle them before guests or fellow-Employees. —~ : 
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27. Employees have an inalienable right to take up all 
questions arising as to hours, wages, conditions or grievances with 
department heads, with privilege of presenting facts on which no 
agreement can be made to employer direct. 

28. The Employee shall faithfully perform all the 
duties of his position, sincerely strive to serve the best interests 
of his Employer, loyally maintain the rules and regulations made 
for his guidance, enthusiastically support the ethical standards of 
practice on which the reputation of his Employer stands, and be 
ready at all times to co-operate willingly with his fellow-Employ- 
ees in promoting efficiency of operation and high-standard service. 

29. The Employee shall feel that his interest in the 
success of the business should be no less than that of his Em- 
ployer. 

30. The Employee shall educate himself and strive to 
grow in capability for service without, however, degrading his 
effort by measuring such service in terms of dollars and cents. 
He who serves best profits most. 

31. Since Restaurants require a certain amount of 
saved money designated as capital for the establishment of the 
business, the right of such capital to an adequate return for its 
use is affirmed. 


SECTION TWO—RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
RELATIONS. WITH THOSE FROM WHOM HE MAKES PURCHASES 


1. Courtesy shall be extended to all salesmen or repre- 
sentatives inquiring for business. It is thoroughly good conduct 
to decline to see salesmen who desire to present subjects of no 
interest to the purchaser. 

2. The time of salesmen shall not be needlessly wasted 
in having and completing interviews. 

3. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all inter- 
views. No misleading statements shall be made to secure lower 
prices, nor shall prices of competitive firms be shown to each 
other. 

4. The seller who offers a lower price for equal quality 
and quantity shall get the order; it shall not be given to his com- 
petitor at the same figure. 

5. In order to secure competitive prices, standard 
weights shall be established in purchasing Fish, Poultry and 
Meats, etc., and standard packages for groceries and dry stores. 

When purchasing in quantity, direct connections for 
purchase should be made with the producer or manufacturer. 

7. The purchase of branded goods or those with trade 
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names indicates an approval of the quality. Goods shall not be 
refused acceptance if correct brand is delivered. 

8. The purchase of goods of specified quality permits 
acceptance or rejection of same, after delivery and examination. 

9. Purchasers should require a written copy of all 
terms and conditions of a sale, and see to it that the conditions 
and terms are plainly stated and that the copy delivered to pur- 
chaser is exact counterpart of copy retained by seller. 

10. Close inspection of purchases shall be made, both 
to keep sellers rigidly to delivery of quality of goods purchased, 
and also to maintain uniform standards of quality in the Res- 
taurant. 

11. It is thoroughly ethical to decline to accept goods 
delayed in delivery beyond the time specified, provided that ac- 
ceptance would cause loss to the purchaser. It is unethical to 
decline goods on delayed delivery if no loss has resulted from 
such delay. 

12. The terms of payment governing the purchase and 
the place of free delivery shall be fixed at the time the purchase 
is made, and carried out to the letter. Discounts for cash can be 
taken only if payment is made within the time limit specified. 
When discounts are offered the purchaser shall insist that term 
of discount begins after receipt of goods. 

13. All bills for purchases shall be paid according to 
specified terms of sale. If long-term payments are desired, a 
legitimate interest charge shall be paid for the accommodation. 

14. Pay bills when due, and with local checks, or ex- 
plain to your creditors your failure to do so. 

15. Deductions made for delivery costs shall not be 
made unless place of delivery is specified. 

16. Goods shall not be returned after lapse of unrea- 
sonable time and in no case should merchandise be returned 
freight collect. 

17. All goods received in error or in excess of those 
billed and all undercharges shall be promptly reported, in the 
same manner as are incorrect charges and overcharges. 

18. Any complaint as to quality or quantity shall be 
reported immediately by the purchaser. 

19. Arbitrary adjustment of bills for any cause what- 
soever without notice is unethical. 

20. It is wrong to seek to obtain redress in adjustment 
by threat to discontinue business relations. 

21. Errors in purchasing shall not be corrected by re- 
jection or non-acceptance of goods on invented falsities. 

22. Containers not charged for and not included in the 
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charge for contents shall be carefully returned or, if used, shall 
be paid for to the party to whom they belong. 

23. Where containers are charged for, they shall not be 
returned for credit unless in good condition. Deductions of con- 
tainers before their return is unethical. 

24. The purchasing agent shall not accept any gratuity, 
commissions, allowance, or any indirect profit in connection with 
any purchases. 

25. He shall not, while acting as purchaser, be at the 
same time, without disclosing the fact to the proprietor or execu- 
tive officer, if it be a corporation, a director or shareholder in any 
Company, or own any interest in any business or partnership 
from whom he purchases. 


SECTION THREE—RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
RELATION WITH HIS FELLOW-CRAFTSMEN 


The rules of conduct under this section have as their 
object the promotion of fair and equitable competition in the 
Restaurant business. 

1. The Restaurateur shall establish and maintain inti- 
mate, cordial and friendly relations with other Restaurateurs. 

2. The Restaurateur shall practice clean and honor- 
able competition, and shall further the general welfare and pros- 
perity of every other Restaurateur. 

3. The Restaurateur shall lead or support others in 
the craft to higher ideals of business morality, and co-operate with 
fellow-Restaurateurs for the benefit of each and all. 

4. The Restaurateur should invite inspection of his 
plant, reference to his cost data, systems and methods of opera- 
tion by his fellow-Restaurateurs, so that the entire craft may 
increase in efficiency, through the interchange of information and 
methods. 

5. The Restaurateur shall not make false or disparag- 
ing statements, either written or oral, or circulate harmful rumors 
respecting a competitor’s product, his selling prices, or his busi- 
ness, financial or personal standing. The Restaurateur shall not 
simulate the trademark, trade name, cartons, slogans or advertis- 
ing matter of his competitor. 

6. When a new Restaurant is established, those in the 
business shall welcome such new competitor, proffer him informa- 
tion or advice if he so desires, and exhibit the same good fellow- 
ship to him they extend to others of the craft. 

7. No Restaurateur shall agree with any other Res- 
taurateur to fix or regulate prices on food, raise or maintain or 
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bring about uniformity of prices, or in any way combine in re- 
straint of trade, by dividing territory or allotting customers. 

8. Obtaining competitors’ prices, banquet menus, etc., 
through requests for same by a bogus prospective customer, is un- 
ethical. 

9. When a Restaurateur is offered a variety of Res- 
taurant business for which he is not thoroughly equipped or pre- 
pared to render efficient and satisfactory service, he shall refer 
such customer to a Restaurateur who is equipped to handle it 
properly. 

10. Threats of a Restaurateur to discontinue patronage 
if designated food products, supplies or equipment are sold to his 
competitors, is unethical. 

11. The Restaurateur shall not solicit the cancellation 
of, or accept orders previously placed with other Restaurateurs, 
but shall consider an order placed with a competitor as a closed 
incident. 

12. No Restaurateur shall directly or indirectly offer 
employment to an employee of another Restaurateur. This rule 
shall not be construed so as to inhibit negotiations with anyone 
who, of his own initiative, or in response to public advertisement, 
shall apply for employment. 

13. Hiring employees away from a competitor or in- 
ducing them by other means to leave a service is thoroughly un- 
ethical. Bidding for the services of those already in employment 
demoralizes the local labor conditions, and tends to raise the 
cost of labor to all Restaurant men. 


SECTION FOUR—RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
RELATIONS WITH PROFESSIONAL MEN WHOSE PROFESSIONS 
ARE INTERLOCKED WITH THE CRAFT 


1. The Restaurateur shall co-operate with physicians 
in providing scientific diet service for those patrons who are on a 
restricted or special diet. 

2. In the interest of the public health, Restaurateurs 
shall offer for sale foods of these special types and make them 
easily available for patrons desiring the same. 

3. In the matter of physical examination of employees 
and free medical attendance, the services of a reputable physician 
shall be engaged, who will conscientiously accept the responsibility 
of protecting patrons from possible contagious diseases and the 
maintenance of good health and physical well-being among the 
employees. 
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SECTION FIVE—RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
RELATIONS WITH THE GENERAL PUBLIC AND WITH THE 
GOVERN MENT 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. The Restaurateur shall have a lively interest in all 
that relates to the civic welfare of his community, and should join 
and support the local, civic and commercial associations. He 
should particularly participate in those movements for public bet- 
terment in which his special training and experience qualify him 
to act. 

3. The Restaurateur shall gather and disseminate prac- 
tical and useful information relating to the Restaurant business, 
in order to provide the public with fair and correct general under- 
standing of Restaurant matters, and also to refute untrue, unfair 
or exaggerated statements on Restaurant subjects appearing in 
the public press or elsewhere. 

4. The Restaurateur shall inform himself on the pro- 
visions and decisions of the United States Income Tax Law, so 
that his annual report will comply with the law, and be found cor- 
rect in all particulars by Government inspectors. 

5. The Restaurateur shall inform himself concerning 
the local, state and national laws regulating the Restaurant busi- 
ness, particularly those relating to Pure Food, eating house regu- 
lations, health and sanitation, and shall always co-operate with the 
proper authorities in the enforcement of such existing laws. 

6. The Restaurateur shall interest himself in all pro- 
posed legislation affecting the Restaurant industry, study its pro- 
visions, justice and fairness, and take measures, in connection 
with others to see that the best interests and welfare of the Res- 
taurant industry are safeguarded. 

7. Those Restaurateurs who take part in any effort to 
secure the enactment, repeal or amendment of any local, state or 
federal law affecting the Restaurant industry, shall give immedi- 
ate notice of such action to the Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. 

8. Selling food or a product to be put into food which 
because of its nature or method of manufacture or any other rea- 
son, violates a local, state or federal law, is unethical. 


SECTION SIX—-RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
RELATION WITH HIS PATRONS AND PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS 


Restaurateurs shall create confidence with the purchas- 
ing public by deserving it. The object of rules of conduct under 
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this section is to make satisfied customers. The Restaurant cus- 
tomer should be educated in varieties of food, their quality, food 
values and digestive values, their seasonal appearances, and all 
other facts which will enable him to become a more intelligent 
Restaurant patron. 

1. The Restaurateur shall have an orderly and inviting 
place of business. It shall be kept spotlessly clean and absolutely 
sanitary. 

2. The Restaurateur shall have all foodstuffs thor- 
oughly inspected and examined before service or offered for self- 
service. 

3. No materials or ingredients shall be used in the 
preparation or manufacture of food other than. those of known 
purity and wholesomeness. 

4. Standard recipes shall be used in cooking and no 
substitution shall be made for ingredients stated in the recipe, 
nor should fillers, lengtheners or sub-standard food products be 
used. 

5. The Restaurateur shall take advantage of no man’s 
ignorance, and shall see that employees are truthful and straight- 
forward, and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge the con- 
fiding. Treat the keen and confiding buyer alike. 

6. The waiter shall be trained to be more than a mere 
order-taker. He shall offer the guest suitable suggestions from 
the bill of fare, learn his requirements, and then give him the 
benefit of his experience and advice so that he may buy wisely. 

7. Purchasers shall not be overloaded with food, nor 
shall they be permitted to select inappropriate combinations of 
foods and beverages without a diplomatic word of caution from 
the waiter or server. 

8. There shall be one price to all. 

9. The Restaurateur shall not take unfair advantage of 
purchasers by profiteering in seasons of great demand, short sup- 
ply, or in other emergencies. 

10. Equal courteous, polite, attentive service shall be 
given to guests whether they are large or small purchasers. When 
tipping is customary, the Restaurateur shall see that non-tipping 
guests receive the same courteous, polite, attentive service given 
those who tip. 

11. The Restaurateur shall adopt some rational and 
efficient cost system so that he may secure a just and fair percent- 
age of profit on all sales. In figuring the cost, the Restaurateur 
must not only include labor and material, but also the proportion- 
ate cost of wear and tear of plant and equipment, interest on bor- 
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rowed money, losses in business, and all other expenses which 
arise out of the operation of the business. 

12. Asa general rule, the prices charged for food shall 
be based on quality and size of portion of the article sold, but the 
gauge of fair prices shall be the final net profit on total sales. It 
is deemed unwise conduct to absolutely follow the market prices 
up and down, making a fluctuating price list. The Restaurateur 
shall not attempt to get a uniform percentage of gross profit on 
all varieties of food. Percentages above the average are neces- 
sary to offset those which do not show a fair return. 

13. The custom of giving out-of-the-ordinary service, 
or giving extras without charge, is not good practice. A fair 
remuneration shall be charged for such transactions. 

14. In the matter of customers’ complaints, the Res- 
taurateur shall frankly admit errors, make adjustments cheer- 
fully and give the customer the benefit of any doubt. 

15. The display of food articles which differ from 
those actually on sale is unethical. 

16. The Restaurateur shall be accurate in his printed 
or oral words, whether they be on a menu, part of a sales talk, or 
general conversation with patrons or others. Accuracy is not only 
the absence of actual misstatement, but also the presence of any 
facts which will prevent the hearer or reader taking a wrong in- 
ference or making an incorrect deduction. 

17. Misnaming of food articles on the bill-of-fare, as 
regards the materials of which they are composed, their quality, 
their method or place of manufacture or origin, is unethical. 

18. The menu shall be expressed in generally under- 
stood plain American terms. 

19. Any willful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tions or supply to justify prices charged is unethical. 

20. Advertisements which are false, or which have a 
tendency to mislead or which do not convey the whole truth, or 
which do not conform to business integrity, are unethical. Neither 
should the Restaurateur advertise in an undignified or sensational 
manner. 

21. The giving of prizes, premiums, redeemable trad- 
ing stamps, souvenirs or any other gifts as a free inducement to 
trade is unwise. It lowers the standing of the business. Sales 
should be made on basis of quality and intrinsic value. 
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Article 3 


RULES OF CONDUCT GOVERNING THE MAKING AND EXECUTING OF 
CONTRACTS 


The rules of conduct under this section have as their 
object the regulation of contracts between all of the parties men- 
tioned in the code; to wit the Employer and Employees, buyer and 
seller, the craftsman and the purchasing public, etc. 

1. Contracts shall be made that all of the parties to the 
contract are mutually benefited. 

2. A contract shall be simple in offer and acceptance, 
sufficiently formal to be valid, with the considerations concisely 
expressed, and with an object unquestionably legal. It should 
avoid obscure language, useless verbiage, and the inclusion of so- 
called “joker” clauses. 

3. Never sign a contract without reading and fully un- 
derstanding it. 

4. Restaurateurs shall refuse to sign a contract the 
provisions of which are not mutually beneficial. 

5. The terms of the contract shall be carried out ac- 
cording to the spirit as well as the letter of the agreement. 

6. The word-of-mouth contract is as valid as the writ- 
ten contract, and must be as faithfully carried out. 

7. Restaurateurs shall always uphold the honor and in- 
tegrity of their trade by faithful performance of all of the pro- 
visions of the contracts, both written and verbal, which they 
make, or which are made by authorized agents in their employ. 

8. Specifications accompanying a contract shall not 
only state the quantities, qualities and a complete description of 
articles specified, but also clearly define the trade terms used or 
trade names and customs understood to be part of the specifica- 
tions. 

9. Itis unethical to cover possible oversights and errors 
in either contracts or specifications by indefinite clauses or clauses 
which are capable of two interpretations. 


Article 4 


RULES OF CONDUCT TO COVER CERTAIN WELL-KNOWN VIOLATIONS 
OF ETHICAL PRACTICE 


1. Bribery of prospective customers or buyers of ban- 
quets or catering by the payment of money, presents, advertising 
or entertaining, etc., or by other means, is unethical. 

2. Advertising shall not be purchased unless, when 
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critically analyzed from a business standpoint, the medium offered 
is calculated to bring a return. Advertising for any other reason 
is unethical. 

3. The Restaurateur shall not lend his name, or identify 
himself, with any questionable business enterprise. The object 
of this rule is to protect the Restaurant business from unfavor- 
able publicity, and to maintain public confidence in the integrity 
of those engaged in the business. 

4. The indiscriminate practice of Restaurateurs in giv- 
ing testimonials for food products or restaurant equipment, which 
testimonials are used in promoting sales of the articles, is not a 
good practice. Testimonials given by those prominent in the Res- 
taurant trade, seeking to influence purchases through such promi- 
nence, ofttimes have a flareback of impugned motives. 


Article 5 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RESPECTING THE CODE AND THE OBLIGATION 
TO ITS OBSERVANCE 


The Restaurateur shall, at all times, seek to elevate the 
standards of the Restaurant business by practicing the ethical 
standards set forth in this code, and be enthusiastic in inspiring 
others in the business to do likewise. 

Each individual Restaurateur who conducts his business 
so that his own honor will never be besmirched by his own act or 
omission will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire Restau- 
rant business. ‘ 

The adoption of this code by the National Restaurant 
Association places an obligation on all its members to sincere and 
faithful performance of the rules of conduct so set down. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1920: 


CODE. OFF ETHICS 


The members of the National School Supply Association, 
ever mindful of their slogan: “Service to the School Children of 
America,” pledge their best efforts: 

1. To recognize in the American school child “‘the seed 
corn of the nation,” and to keep the welfare of the child first and 
foremost in the conduct of our business. 

2. To produce and sell the highest quality of school 
merchandise, believing this to be a fundamental demand of edu- 
cation in a Republic in which the education of all citizens is of 
paramount importance. 

3. To so conduct every business transaction that school 
authorities will recognize and appreciate the superior service 
rendered schools by the members of this Association. 

4. To accept the principle that the school buyer is 
guided by the same motives as the seller, urging that all disputes 
be submitted to the Appeals and Grievances Committee of the As- 
sociation for the final satisfaction of the customer. 

5. To welcome fair competition as an assurance of the 
largest opportunity for service to school authorities, making serv- 
ice and the adaptability of goods rather than price the basis of 
preference. 

6. To train salesmen to be more than mere bid-filers or 
order-takers, and to recognize the vital principle of truth and per- 
sonal service to the teachers and pupils who will use the goods. 

7. To carry stocks of merchandise sufficient to give 
prompt and satisfactory service so that at no time in the year a 
pupil shall be hampered in educational progress through lack of 
materials or equipment. 

8. To base all selling prices on the cost of production 
and selling, allowing only a legitimate profit as related to the in- 
vestment in the business. 

9. To be constantly on the alert to find better merchan- 
dise and better methods so as to keep the American schools at all 
times fully abreast of the progress in all fundamentals of educa- 
tion. 


10. To follow sound ethical principles in the conduct 
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of our business, and to put every transaction on the very highest 
plane of business honor. 


CODE, OF BUSINESS. PRACTICES 


1. Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 

2. Do not make false or disparaging statements respect- 
ing competitor’s products, his business, financial credit, etc. 

3. Do not harass competitors by fake requests for esti- 
mates on bills of goods, for catalogs, etc. 

Do not sell goods at or below cost, as “leaders,” 
coupled with statements misleading the public into the belief that 
they were sold at a profit by reason of the seller’s superior facili- 
ties. 

5. Do not use the samples or reputation of one manu- 
facturer for the purpose of getting an order and fill it with similar 
goods made by another manufacturer. 

6. Regardless of reported actions of competitors the 
facts should be ascertained before acting upon reports or infer- 
ences that would cast suspicion upon a fellow member. 

7. Make no deductions, rebates or discounts which 
would camouflage the contents or amount of a contract unless 
plainly stated on the face of the bid and invoice when shipment is 
made. 

8. Any member of this Association, convicted of a vio- 
lation of school laws of the territory in which he operates is auto- 
matically expelled from membership in the Association. 

9. Any member of the Association who influences the 
cancellation of a contract already taken in good faith by another 
member of the Association and who profits by the cancellation, 
shall be subject to an investigation on the part of the Appeals and 
Grievances Committee if the party injured so desires, and find- 
ings of the Appeals and Grievances Committee shall be final. 

10. The members of this Association are responsible 
for the merchandising methods for all acts or activities on the 
part of their salesmen in the field. 

11. To discourage advertising of an unfair, misleading 
or demoralizing nature. 

12. To aid every legitimate effort to elevate the stand- 
ing of the school supply business in the eyes of buyers and sellers, 
to uphold the prestige of the National School Supply Asso- 
ciation, and to make prompt report to the Business director 
of any established violation of this Code of Business Prac- 
tices and any subsequent additions thereto, whether by a member 
of the Association or by another, thus to make good our slogan: 
“Service to the School Children of America.” 
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WHOLESALE GRASS SEED DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted June 16, 1924: 


AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION 
Adopted June 19, 1924, with necessary changes in word- 
ing: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The American Seed Trade Association, an organization 
of seed growers and of merchants engaged in wholesale and retail 
trading in agricultural, garden and flower seeds in the United 
States and Canada, hereby establishes for itself and its members 
the following duties and obligations, which may be said to consti- 
tude a Code of Ethics: 


First. Obedience to the law of the land and in particu- 
lar to the laws regulating the sale of seeds. 


Second. The Dedication of the technical and practical 
knowledge and services of the Association and of its members 
to the improvement of agriculture and horticulture. 


Third. In all sales and contracts of sale and advertise- 
ments, the members of the Association shall practice entire good 
faith, shall give full and truthful representations of the quality 
and description of seeds sold or offered for sale, and shall scrupu- 
lously observe every contractual obligation. 


Fourth. To competitors in business, the members, their 
agents and employees, shall act fairly and honorably, which may 
be defined as the practice of the Golden Rule of “doing unto 
others as ye would have them do unto you.” 

This Association pledges itself to take every possible 
means within the powers granted by its Constitution and By- 
i to enforce the pronouncements set forth in this Code of 

thics. 
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NATIONAL BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted January 1924: 


STANDARDS OF’“BUSINESS PRACTICE 


The National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, Inc., acknowledge a responsibility for the 
advancement of its members’ interests and an equal responsibility 
for safeguarding the interests of the consuming public. 

To further both of these objectives, we, the members of 
this Association, in convention assembled, adopt the following 
standards as the basis of our business dealings. 

To endeavor to conduct our business according to a 
standard of business morality that will make the members of our 
Association worthy of the highest measure of confidence of those 
with whom they have business dealings. 

To always stand for fair dealing, honest grading and 
proper fulfillment of contracts, avoiding and discouraging unfair 
competition. 

To do our best to promote uniformity and certainty in 
the customs and usages of business, using every effort to reform 
any abuses now existing in our trade. 

To represent with truthfulness at all times the product 
of our factories both in our advertising and in our selling methods. 

To endeavor to promote the spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation among the trade, accepting the principle of arbitration 
for the settlement of any controversies which cannot be mutually 
adjusted between the contending parties. 

To secure and diffuse accurate and reliable information 
as to the standing of merchants and other matters that we may be 
mutually safeguarded in our business dealings. 

To encourage education in all branches of the industry 
to the highest standard and dissemination of proper and authentic 
knowledge of the problems of the industry to the consuming 
public. 

To know accurately the cost of management, production 
and distribution of our product in order that a fair price, an ade- 
quate wage, and an honest profit may be assured. 

To maintain a high standard of factory conditions and 
to provide proper safety devices and methods for the prevention 
of accidents. 
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To use our best efforts in promoting the physical and 
moral welfare of those in our employ. 

To avoid and discountenance interference with employees 
of competitors by inducing them to violate their real or implied 
contract of employment or to otherwise cause demoralization in 
local labor conditions. 

To be loyal to the Association and its members and active 
in its affairs, contributing our best efforts to make the Association 
an influential and trusted factor in the community at large as well 
as in the Industrial World. 

To take an intelligent interest in public affairs and 
through our Association to represent and safeguard the interests 
of our industry when its common interests are involved. 

To carefully comply with all laws and be ever ready in 
time of need to render aid to the local, State or National Govern- 
ment. 
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SOUTHWESTERN SHOE TRAVELERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


1. We affirm that the vocation of Traveling Shoe Sales- 
men is an honorable and worthy one, and is justified by its oppor- 
tunity for service. 

2. We announce our ambition to elevate the standards 
of our vocation and it is our desire and purpose to conduct our 
business dealings and personal relations in such manner as to make 
manifest our sincere endeavor. 

3. We believe that the greatest efficiency can only be 
attained by the highest ideals. Therefore, we measure our efforts 
by the standards of courtesy, honesty and truth. 

4. We believe that since the law of barter makes the 
buyer and seller equal factors in every sale, that each is amenable 
to the same standards of courtesy and honor. 

5. We recognize fair competition as a legitimate factor 
in the progress of the industry, and believe in a spirit of emulation 
as a means of rendering the greatest service. 

6. We believe in individual responsibility, initiative and 
action, therefore proclaim the right of separate contract as opposed 
to collective bargaining. 

7. We declare the right of every one to all emoluments 

and accruements justly earned and resulting from the exchange of 
his services and denounce any attempt to deprive or abridge this 
right as unfair, unjust and prejudicial to the best interests of the 
industry. 

8. We affirm the justness of the constitutional right of 
every citizen to the free exercise of his political and religious be- 
lief and therefore resent any discrimination because of such belief. 

9. We acclaim success won by merit and abhor any suc- 
cess attained by deception, fraud or the circulating of harmful 
rumors respecting a competitor’s product, prices, business or per- 
sonal standing. 

10. We believe good citizenship a basis for good sales- 
manship, therefore pledge our assistance to the Government under 
which we live, whenever and wherever needed and will support 
and participate in all worthy movements for the public welfare. 
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NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Jan. 10, 1923: 


CODE OF ETHIES 


No.1. That our vocation is a worthy one, affording us a 
distinct opportunity to serve society. 


No.2. That the exchange of our goods and service, and 
our ideas for profit, are legitimate and ethical, provided that all 
parties in the exchange are benefited thereby and no deception is 
practiced. 

No. 3. That our business dealings, ambitions and rela- 
tions shall cause us to take into consideration our highest duties as 
members of society. 


No. 4. That our best endeavors should be to elevate the 
standards of the vocation in which we are engaged and so conduct 
our affairs that others in our vocation shall find it wise, profitable 
and conducive to happiness to emulate our example. 


No. 5. That our business should be conducted in such 
a manner as to give a perfect service, and when in doubt, to give 
added service beyond the strict measure of doubt or obligation. 


No.6. That we will consider no personal success legiti- 
mate or ethical which is secured by taking unfair advantage of cer- 
tain opportunities in the social order that are absolutely denied to 
others. 


dt No.7. That our employes be paid wages consistent with 
living conditions and services rendered and given every oppor- 
tunity of advancement. 


No. 8. That to all our customers be quoted the same 
prices. That price reductions be passed promptly to the public. 
That we will make no misrepresentations of goods—in any manner 
in our advertising—nor allow our salespeople to do so. 


No.9. That truth, honesty and courtesy will be observed 
with all factories and houses of whom we buy. 


No. 10. That we will strive to increase the efficiency of 
the craft, by the exchange of ideas and business methods, not to 
make or allow our employes to make false or disparaging remarks 
or circulate harmful rumors respecting a competitor’s product, 
price, business or personal standing. 
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No. 11. That we will assist the Government wherever 
possible in our line, or otherwise, and participate in all worthy 
movements for the public welfare that our special training or ex- 
perience qualifies us for. 
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NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Jan. 23, 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


With the desire to place the slate industry on a high plane 
of integrity and efficiency, the members of the National Slate As- 
sociation pledge their best efforts to see that the following prin- 
ciples govern and guide the business practices of the industry. All 
ethical rules may in the final analysis be comprehended within the 
statement of the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

1. To keep the welfare of the public first and fore- 
most in the conduct of the slate business. 

2. To produce and sell slate to give lasting satisfaction 
for the use intended and in accordance with standards adopted by 
the Association. 

3. To so conduct every business transaction that archi- 
tects, builders, engineers, owners and all, parties will recognize 
and appreciate the superior service rendered them by the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

4. To accept the principle that the slate buyer is guided 
by the same motives as the seller, urging that all disputes be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors of the Association for the final 
satisfaction of the customer. 

5. To welcome fair competition as an assurance of 
the largest opportunity for service to architects, builders, engi- 
neers, owners and all parties, making service and the adaptability 
of slate rather than price the basis of preference. 

6. To train salesmen to be more than mere bid-filers or 
order-takers, and to recognize the vital principles of truth and 
personal service to owners and the public who will use slate. 

To urge architects, contractors and all buyers of 
slate to give full details in requests for slate bids, to practice the 
Code of Ethics of the Building Industry adopted by the New 
York Building Congress and to pay bills promptly that the credit 
standing of all branches of the slate industry may be high, and 
unnecessary costs and losses of deferred or defaulted payments 
held to a minimum. 

8. To base all selling prices on the cost of production 
and selling allowing only a legitimate profit as related to the in- 
vestment in the business. j 
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9. To be constantly on the alert to find better methods 
of production and distribution. 

10. To follow sound ethical principles in the conduct of 
our business, and to put every transaction on the very highest 
plane of business honor. 

11. Not to make false or disparaging statements re- 
specting competitors’ products, business, financial credit, etc., that 
would appear to the disadvantage of any slate, but at all times en- 
courage the use of slate for purposes where it is unexcelled. 

12. Not to harass competitors by fake requests for esti- 
mates, for catalogs, etc. 

13. Not to sell slate at or below cost, coupled with 
statements misleading the public into the belief it was sold at a 
profit by reason of the seller’s superior facilities. 

14. Not to use the samples or reputation of one manu- 
facturer for the purpose of getting an order and filling it with 
similar goods made by another manufacturer. 

15. Regardless of reported actions by competitors the 
facts should be ascertained before acting upon reports or infer- 
ences that would cast suspicion upon a fellow member. 

16. Make no deductions, rebates, or discounts which 
would camouflage the contents or amount of a contract unless 
plainly stated on the face of the bid and invoice when shipment 
is made. 

17. Any member of the Association who influences the 
cancellation of a contract already taken in good faith by another 
member of the Association and who profits by the cancellation, 
shall be subjected to an investigation on the part of the Board of 
Directors if the party injured so desires, and findings of the 
Board shall be final. 

18. The members of this Association are responsible 
for the merchandising methods and for all acts or activities on 
the part of their representatives and salesmen in the field. 

19. To discourage advertising of an unfair, misleading 
or demoralizing nature. 

20. To aid every legitimate effort to elevate the stand- 
ing of the slate business in the eyes of buyers and sellers, to up- 
hold the prestige of the National Slate Association, and to make 
prompt report to the Secretary of any established violation of this 
Code of Business Practices and any subsequent additions thereto, 
whether by a member of the Association or by another. 

21. To foster and encourage craftsmanship among 
those who produce, apply or install slate. To co-operate with 
contractors, and dealers who believe in and practice sound busi- 
ness methods, and advance the sale and proper use of slate. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATIONERS, 
OFFICE OUTFITTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted. Oct. 11, 1923; 
STANDARDS OF FAIR PRACTICE 


Fair and honest practices should prevail in the stationery 
industry to the end that our dealings with one another and with 
the world at large may contribute to the welfare of our Nation. 
We hold the following to be acceptable: 


First: We owe it to ourselves to conduct our several 
endeavors upon a high plane of individual honor. 

Second: We shall respect one another’s word. 

Third: We shall not accept a statement reflecting upon 
the good faith of another member unless it be established by con- 
vincing proof. 

Fourth: We shall not resort to litigation against one 
another until friendly adjustment through the agency of the As- 
sociation shall have proven to be impossible. 

Fifth: We shall not speak disparagingly of a competitor, 
his products or his methods. 

Sixth. We shall render to our customers the high 
quality of service that we require from others. 

Seventh: We shall respect our customers but not per- 
mit them to dictate our business policy; neither shall we regard 
them as infallible sources of information concerning our competi- 
tors, or the sources of our own supplies. 

Eighth: We shall not purchase the trade of our cus- 
tomers by any form of bribery. 

Ninth: We shall endeavor to approach a decision up- 
on all questions affecting the industry as a whole, in a broad and 
unselfish spirit. 

Tenth: We shall constantly study our individual costs, 
and we hold it to be fundamental that every American citizen 
owes it to the community to conduct his business so as to yield a 
fair margin of profit. Selling below what it costs to make the 
sale destroys the good name of the product, the good-will of the 
seller’s business and the respect of the buyer. 

Eleventh: Price discriminations in favor of certain re- 
tail dealers, whereby they are enabled unfairly to compete with 
other retail dealers, are morally as well as legally wrong, and we 
condemn them as unfair. . | 
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air and honorable practices should prevail in the stationer 
and office outfitting industry to the end that our seabngs wit 


one another and with the world at large may contribute to the wel- 
fare of our Nation. 


WE HOLD THE FOLLOWING TO BE ACCEPTABLE: 

FIRST We owe it to ourselves to conduct our several endeav— 
ers upon-a high plane of individual honor 

SECOND ~We shall respect one another's word 

THIRD — We shall not accept a staternent reflecting upon the. 
ood. faith of another member unless it be establishe by con — 
Vincing proof 

FOURTH — We shall not resort to litigation against one another 
until friendly adjustment through the agency of the Associations 
shall have provén to be impossible 

FIFTH — We shall not speak. disparagingly ofa competitor, his 
products of his methods. i 

SIXTH — We shall render to our customers the high qualiby> 
of service that we require from others. 

SEVENTH~We shail respect our customers but nok permit 
them to dictate our business policy, neither shall we regard. them 
as infallible sources of information concerning our competitors, or 
the sources’ of our own supplies 

EIGHTH — We shall not purchase the trade of our customers 
by any form of bribery, fs : 

_. NINTH ~ We shall endeavor to approach a decision upon 
all questions affecting the industry’ as a whole; in a broad and 
unselfish spirit. 

TENTH — We shall constantly study our individual costs, and 
we hold it to be fundamental that every American citizen owes 
it to “the community to conduct his business so as to yield a 


fair margin of prorit, Selling below what it costs to make the 


sale destroys the good name of the product. the good will of 
the seller's business and the respect of the buyer. 

ELEVENTH —~ Price discriminations in Favor of certain retail 
dealers, whereby they are enabled unfairly to compete with other 
retail dealers, are morally as well as legally wrong, and we con- 
demn them as unfair 3 

TWELFTH — The imitation of another's product, or lines of 
merchandise, by adopting similar or the same name, color,- 
number, arrangement, design or other distinguishing feature, 
is wrong, and if.established; should lead to suspension or ex— 
pulsion from this Assaciation. 

THIRTEENTH —The cash discount, where allowed, is an essen- 
tial form of every contract of sale, and should be strictly and 
honorably adhered to. Violations should be treated as a breach 
of contract : 

FOURTEENTH — Dealers are in good faith bound not to re- 
turn’ merchandise to a manufacturer without just cause and 
the consent of the manufacturer. 

FIFTEENTH ~ A retail dealer is one who carries a stock. of 
merchandise to sell to the consumer : y 

SIXTEENTH — A wholesale dealer or jobber ts one who carries 
a stock of merchandise to sell to a retail dealer or other dis — 
tributor for resale. ; - 

- SEVENTEENTH — A manufacturer is one who fabricates aw 
finished product for sale to a distributor or to the consumer. 

EIGHTEENTH —A consumer is one who destroys the exchange- 
able value of a commodity by vein it = : 

We undertake to adhere to the foregoing principles and, by our 
influence and examples, to make them vital forces in our chosen 
field of endeavor 


DONE IN ARMUAL CONVERTION 
THIS 11TH OAY OF OCTOBER, 1923 
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Twelfth: The imitation of another’s product, or lines 
of merchandise, by adopting similar or the same name, color, 
number, arrangement, design or other distinguishing feature, is 
wrong, and if established, should lead to suspension or expulsion 
from this Association. 

Thirteenth: The cash discount, where allowed, is an es- 
sential form of every contract of sale, and should be strictly and 
honorably adhered to. Violations should be treated as a breach 
of contract. 

Fourteenth: Dealers are in good faith bound not to re- 
turn merchandise to a manufacturer without just cause and the 
consent of the manufacturer. 

Fifteenth: A retail dealer is one who carries a stock of 
merchandise to sell to the consumer. 

Sixteenth: A wholesale dealer or jobber is one who 
carries a stock of merchandise to sell to a retail dealer or other 
distributor for resale. 

Seventeenth: A manufacturer is one who fabricates a 
finished product for sale to a distributor or to the consumer. 

Eighteenth: A consumer is one who destroys the ex- 
changeable value of a commodity by using it. 


_ We undertake to adhere to the foregoing principles and, 
by our influence and examples, to make them vital forces in our. 
chosen field of endeavor. 
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AMERICAN CLYDESDALE ASSOCIATION 


Typical of the standards adopted by the various pure- 
bred live stock associations : 


CONDITIONS OF REGISTRY 


1. Unsound or unworthy individual animals should not 
be presented for registry. Such will not be admitted under any 
circumstances, where facts proving their inferiority are made 
known to the Executive Committee. 

2. No application shall be considered until the fees are 
paid; nor shall any number be assigned by the Secretary until 
every requirement has been complied with. 

3. When entries or transfers are made, the certificate 
given by the Secretary shall constitute the receipt for the fees; 
but such certificate shall not be binding upon the Association in 
case of error. 

4 2¥ées are as noted:.... 

5. In case the animal offered for entry is owned by 
other than the owner of the dam at the time of birth, a transfer 
is required to the present owner from the previous owner ; and if 
the animal has passed through one or more intermediate hands 
transfers must be given in their regular order. Parties interested 
in the animals in question, or their descendants, are required to 
file vendor’s Certificates, showing sales in their regular order 
from the breeder through successive owners to the party in whose 
ownership said animals appear at the date of registration. 

6. In case of a change in ownership of an animal, the 
buyer must obtain from the seller a certificate of transfer, for 
which a blank form will be furnished by the Secretary, which will 
be recorded when returned. In case of the neglect or refusal of 
the seller to give a certificate of transfer, the record of transfer 
may be made by the Secretary, upon approval of a majority of 
the Executive Committee, on evidence of sale and delivery. 
Parties purchasing recorded stallions or mares should obtain 
from the seller an abstract of ownership, issued by the Secretary, 
showing that the sale has been noted on the books of the Ameri- 
can Clydesdale Association. 

7. In all certificates of transfer, the full name and 
postoffice address of both the buyer and seller, and the date of 
sale must be given. If the animal is a female, it must be stated 
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whether or not she has been served. If served, the date of service 
must be given, with the name and Stud Book number of the stal- 
ion, certified to by the then recorded owner of the stallion, or his 
authorized representative. 

8. In view of the fact that the value of a pedigree de- 
pends largely on the character and standing of the party or parties 
who bred and reared the animals represented therein, it is a mat- 
ter of no small importance that the name of the breeder of every 
animal mentioned in each pedigree be given. This, if known, 
should never be omitted. Frequently the breeder’s name is ab- 
solutely necessary for the proper identification of the animal. 

9. The breeder of an animal is the recorded owner of 
the dam (or her use) at the time of service, and dictates the cross. 
The first owner of a colt is the recorded owner of the dam at the 
time the colt is dropped. 

10. The use of duplicate names should be avoided. 

11. Should an animal have been admitted to entry, or 
transferred through misrepresentation or fraud, the Executive 
Committee, on discovery of the same, shall declare the entry or © 
transfer void, together with any entries that may have been made 
of descendants of such animal. 

12. When an animal shall have been entered or trans- 
ferred through misrepresentation or fraud, the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct the Secretary to refuse for record any subse- 
quent entry or transfer dependent upon the signature of any per- 
son implicated in such fraudulent entry or transfer. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STOVE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Adopted May 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


This Association is established to secure by lawful 
methods harmonious action in all matters pertaining to the best 
interest and welfare of the Stove Industry. To promote this end 
the members jointly agree to observe the following Code of Ethics. 


1. Avoid indirect or underhand selling methods in- 
tended to influence improperly your customer or his salesmen. 

2. Make no false or derogatory statements concerning 
a competitor, his business or his goods. 

3. Make no overstatement or misrepresentation in your 
own interest. 

4. Never accept an order larger than can reasonably be 
delivered within the terms of agreement. 

5. Discourage discrimination in prices between differ- 
ent purchasers or different localities based upon other than legiti- 
mate differences in costs. 

6. Do not try to persuade a customer to break a 
contract with a competitor. 

Adopt no trade-marks or trade names so similar to 
those in use as to be misleading. 

8. Good service and prompt delivery will assure perma- 
nent business relations. 

9. Let the Golden Rule always be your guide. 

10. Provide your salesmen and dealers with this code 
and induce them to conform with it. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MERCHANT 
TAILORS OF AMERICA 


Adopted January 1924: 


CODE, OF EE TEICs 


1. I believe the Merchant Tailoring Business should be 
founded upon Ethical Principles. 

2. The belief that my business has an elevating and 
refining influence on Society will act as an inspiration in the dis- 
charge of my duties as a Craftsman and Citizen. 

3. It will be my aim to render a distinct service to my 
fellowman and to improve myself as a Merchant, attesting to the 
fundamental principle of honesty as the only sure road to success. 

4. It is not only a duty but an honor to be of service to 
my Association. I recognize that any unjust or unethical act 
done by a Merchant Tailor injures directly the entire industry. 

The genius of association being perfect co-opera- 
tion; helpful information, constructive ideas and means of im- 
proving our industry should be freely interchanged between 
Members. 

6. I will hold it unethical to directly or indirectly hire 
an employee away from a competitor. This is not to be con- 
strued as to inhibit negotiations with anyone who of his own 
initiative, or in response to a public advertisement, shall apply 
for employment. 

7. As an Employer, I will study and analyze all mat- 
ters affecting my employees, and after gaining thorough informa- 
tion and exact knowledge, will deal equitably and justly to make 
them efficient and contented, believing our interests to be mutual. 

8. I will not take from a creditor that not rightfully 
my due nor exact from a customer more than an equivalent for 
service rendered, based upon sound business principles. 

9. I pledge by fidelity to the fundamental principles of 
American government and to hold him a traitor who infringes on 
our constitutional safeguards. 

The adoption of this Code of Ethics by the National 
Association of Merchant Tailors of America places a sacred obli- 
gation on each of its Members to sincerely and faithfully uphold 
it in letter and spirit. ; 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Adopted at organization in 1914: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


In order to bring about a more harmonious relation 
among the Agencies, to make our work more professional, and to 
advance all educational interests, the following Code of Ethics was 
unanimously adopted : 


First: In case of conflict between Agencies on a claim, 
said claim may be submitted to a Committee of three disinterested 
Agency Managers, who shall go over the facts submitted by the 
interested parties and render a decision, from which there shall 
be no appeal. 


Second: In case of a disputed obligation between an 
Agency and a candidate, the facts relating to such dispute, may be 
submitted to a committee of three Agency Managers. Said com- 
mittee may investigate and determine the merits of the claim. 
Should the committee find the Agency claim valid, it may write 
the candidate the results of its finding, urging the settlement of 
the same. In case the committee shall find the Agency claim un- 
warranted, it shall so advise said Agency, recommending that the 
claim be dropped. 
Thiwd: No Agency shall share any part of the com- 
mission with an employing officer or with any person, not an 
agency representative, reporting the vacancy. 

Fourth: All information received by an Agency con- 
cerning a candidate must be kept absolutely confidential so far as 
the candidate is concerned. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Adopted July 1922: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


We believe that one who aspires to be a leader of youth 
should have first of all, character—that subtle and indefinable 
quality which is finer than the finest deeds, greater than the 
greatest facts, which includes, but transcends honor—a nice sense 
of what is right, just, and true, with a course of life correspond- 
ing thereto ; 

Vision—a supreme faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
ideal good ; 

Patience—which means the ability and the willingness 
to wait, and may also mean kindliness to evil-doers, and bearing 
with the weaknesses of others ; 

Justice—recognizing in our fellow-man another self— 
seeing both sides of every question ; 

Benevolence—that which helps another to help himself 
—not indulgence ; 

That energy and enthusiasm which can be satisfied only 
by seeing ambition realized ; 

Service—‘The power to give the world more than I 
take.” 

And with these a broad education, both liberal and pro- 
fessional, as a preparation for one’s life work, so that he do it 
conscientiously and with pleasure because he can do it well. 

“And it came to pass that after a while the artist was 
forgotten—but the work lived.” 


BARNARD CLUB, RHODE ISLAND 


Adopted 1915 (address Commissioner of Public Schools, 
Providence, R. I.) only preamble given: 


PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND 
COMITY 


_In view of the fact that education in all its phases may 
now legitimately and properly be regarded as a profession, to 
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which great numbers of men and women are devoting their lives, 
in view further of the importance of this profession in the im- 
mediate service of the state closely parallel with that of diplomacy 
or of arms, it would seem that, for the greater efficiency of that 
service and for the well-being of the members of the profession, 
there should exist a definite code of professional comity and 
ethics, summarizing and supplementing the somewhat vague 
usages in vogue among us with reference to each other, to our 
superiors and subordinates in office, to the state and community 
we serve, and to the pupils under our charge. Such a code 
adopted by the teachers themselves, or by influential organiza- 
tions among them, would be of service in preparing young can- 
didates for the profession, in eliminating friction among practi- 
tioners, in determining right and wrong where differences have 
arisen, in influencing the attitude and action of the laity toward 
members of the profession, in promoting efficiency in the actual 
practice of teaching, and in advancing professional ideals.... 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Tentative codes; published February 1923: 


CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


1. A teacher should actively affiliate with professional 
organizations of teachers. 

2. A clear understanding of the law of contracts is in- 
cumbent upon a teacher. Since a teacher should scrupulously 
keep whatever agreement is made, he should refuse to sign a con- 
tract unjust and humiliating in form. 

3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to resign unless 
his contract provides for release on giving of proper notice. 

4. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign a yearly 

contract to teach for a wage that is not sufficient to cover living 
expenses for twelve months. 
5. It is unprofessional for a teacher to underbid, know- 
ingly, a rival in order to secure a position. It is expected that a 
teacher will verify a rumor of a vacancy before filing an applica- 
tion. In a graded school, application should be filed with the 
superintendent. 

6. It is unprofessional for a teacher to interfere in any 
way in matters of discipline between another teacher and pupil. 

7. It is unprofessional for a teacher to bear tales to the 
administration about another teacher. However, it should be con- 
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sidered as unprofessional not to report to the administration mat- 
ters that involve the best interest and well-being of the school. 

8. It is unprofessional for a teacher to remain in a sys- 
tem and not co-operate with the administration of that system. 
Those in authority should be given the benefit of a doubt in mat- 
ters of policy. 

9. It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor pupils of 
his own classes for remuneration except by special permission of 
the school authorities. 

10. It is unprofessional for a teacher to absent himself 
from school or to call in or allow the use of a substitute except 
for serious illness or for other grave reasons. 

11. It is unprofessional for a teacher to measure his 
duties and responsibilities to the pupils, to the school, or to the 
community, in terms of financial rewards. 

12. Since teachers are rightly regarded as examples to 
pupils, a teacher should so conduct himself that no just reproach 
may be brought against him. Where liberty of conscience is not 
concerned, a teacher should stand ready to make personal sacri- 
fice, because of the prejudices of a community. 

13. It is unprofessional for teachers to criticise prede- 
cessors in the presence of pupils or patrons. Such procedure 
tends to injure the school and to weaken the confidence in which 
the work of teachers is held by the public. 

14. Teachers should be ready at all times to assist one 
another by giving information, counsel and advice, and by such 
services and acts as teachers can perform without detriment to 
themselves or their work. Such reasonable services should be 
regarded as a professional duty for which remuneration beyond 
actual expenses should not be accepted. 

15. No teacher should become involved in any dispute 
or factional difference indigenous to the community in which he 
is working. 

16. It is unprofessional for any teacher to arouse or to 
seek to arouse among fellow teachers a spirit of antagonism to- 
ward another teacher, a principal, or the superintendent. 

17. It is unprofessional for any teacher to recommend 
to any school board another teacher for a definite position unless 
said position has been officially, legally and conclusively declared 
vacant. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


1. It is unprofessional for a superintendent or school 
board member to seek by personal solicitation to sell to any em- 
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ploye in the schools any commodity or service such as real estate, 
life insurance or professional service. 

2. It is unprofessional for a school board member to 
assume the authority without previous instructions by the Board 
to promise or forecast decisions of the Board in such matters as 
the offering of a position to a candidate, the asking for the resig- 
nation of a teacher, or the promising of a contract to a firm. 

3. It is unprofessional for a school board member to 
seek to secure a position for a member of his immediate family. 

4. It is unprofessional for a school board member to 
criticise publicly a particular teacher, but it is his duty to bring 
such criticism to the attention of the superintedent and the super- 
visory staff. 

5. It is unprofessional for either a superintendent or 
member of the Board of Education to criticise the other to any 
member of the school force. 

6. It is unprofessional for a school board member to 
ask such privileges for his children or employes as would not be 
granted to the children or employes of other patrons of the school. 

7. It is unprofessional for a superintendent or other 
school officer to offer a position to a teacher for a school year or 
any part of a school year for which the teacher is known to be 
under contract, without first determining the willingness of the 
teacher’s employer to grant a release; or until said teacher has 
been released under the provisions stipulated in the contract. 

8. It is unprofessional for the superintendent to en- 
courage teachers to consult with him concerning matters which 
are clearly within the province of a supervisor or principal, except 
for the purpose of securing advice before consulting with super- 
visor or principal. 

9. It is unprofessional for the superintendent to be 
other than frank with a teacher in matters pertaining to his work 
and tenure. 

10. It is unprofessional for a superintendent or a board 
member to make misrepresentations when acting as reference for 
a teacher. 

11. It is discourteous for a superintendent to visit with 
a view to employment a teacher at work without the knowledge 
of the latter’s superintendent. 

12. It is unprofessional for a retiring superintendent 
to refuse to organize and leave for his successor such informa- 
tion, data, and facts as are needed for the opening of the school 
year without loss or delay. 

13. It is unprofessional for a superintendent-elect to in- 
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spect the work of a school system without the knowledge, and, if 
possible, the consent of the retiring superintendent. 

14. It is unprofessional for school board members to 
seek to perform the duties of the superintendent in the selection 
of teachers, the supervision of teachers, the selection of text- 
books, promotion of pupils, etc. 

15. It is unprofessional for a Board of Education to 
offer a teacher a contract which is unjust and humiliating in form. 

16. It is unprofessional for a Board of Education to 
offer a teacher a wage that is not sufficient to cover living expenses 
for twelve months in the community where he is to teach. 

17. It is professional for superintendents and Boards 
of Education to encourage and promote the professional growth 
of teachers in service by every means possible; such as granting 
permission to attend educational meetings without loss of pay, 
visiting days, and fostering summer-school attendance, etc. 

Teachers should be offered their positions during the 
first week in April and given until the first day of May to make a 
decision. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Dec.°29, 1923: 


A CODE OF PROFESSIONAL. ETHICS 
I. THE PROFESSION AT LARGE: 


(1) Teachers should be careful not to disparage edu- 
cational institutions, unless those institutions are known to be 
guilty of gross improprieties, either in their manner and methods 
of teaching, or in what they teach. 

(2) The attitude of a teacher toward his work should 
be professional, never solely commercial. Accurate scholarship 
is a prime factor in commanding respect and confidence. The 
teacher should always have the attitude of a learner. He should 
desire a thorough knowledge of the subject-matter that he is called 
upon to teach, and each year he should add to his stock of infor- 
mation in his own and in related subjects. He should, however, 
realize that the scholarly ideal includes more than a mastery of 
subject-matter. He should seek to know the minds of his pupils: 
he should aim to keep in touch with the advanced thought in his 
profession; he should maintain an openmindedness toward the 
tendencies, modifications, and changes in the field of education as 
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a whole, and he should have intimate knowledge of conditions in 
his own special field. For these reasons every teacher should be 
a subscriber to at least one professional journal of recognized 
worth, should read a few of the most important books on educa- 
tion, including those appearing each year, should visit the classes 
of other teachers, should at as frequent intervals as practical at- 
tend teachers’ meetings, and enroll in summer or extension 
courses in normal schools, colleges, or universities. It is un- 
ethical to accept the benefits while withholding support from or- 
ganizations which secure and maintain them. Consequently a 
teacher should give active support to the local organization, to the 
State Association, and to the N. E. A. 

(3) A teacher should refrain at all times and in all 
relations of life from availing himself of any prejudice against 
another teacher in order that he may obtain official preferment 
or advancement. 

(4) The profession welcomes to its ranks all who bring 
to it genuine personal educational worth, professional zeal and 
honest service. Such persons it delights to honor. 


II. ONE'S IMMEDIATE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATES :! 


(1) Whatever ideas, methods, plans or devices may 
have been successfully worked out by an individual teacher, by 
groups of teachers, or by teachers and supervisors jointly, within 
any one system of schools, should always be regarded as open to 
the profession and should be freely available to all who may de- 
sire to secure them. 

(2) In all business relations teachers owe each other 
the courtesy of perfectly frank, open dealing. 

(3) It is unprofessional for a superintendent or other 
school officer to offer a position to a teacher for a school year or 
any part of a school year for which the teacher is known to be 
under contract, without first determining the willingness of the 
teacher’s employer to grant a release; or until said teacher has 
been released under the provisions stipulated in the contract. 

(4) It is discourteous for a superintendent or other 
school officer to visit with a view to employment a teacher at 
work without the knowledge of the latter’s superintendent. 

(5) It is recognized as being eminently proper at all 
times for teachers to seek preferment and promotion by legiti- 
mate means, but any sort of endeavor to establish reputation, or 
to obtain a position by innuendo, exploitation, personally inspired 
complimentary press notices or advertisements is undignified and 
unprofessional. 

(6) Itis undignified and unprofessional for any teacher 
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to apply for a position not known to be vacant. This statement, 
however, shall never be construed as questioning the right or the 
propriety of a teacher to direct a letter of inquiry to educational 
authorities concerning probable vacancies in schools or school sys- 
tems. 

(7) Should a condition so unethical ever exist in a 
community, or within a board of education, that the teacher is 
forced out of his position, and such situation created that no self- 
respecting person can subscribe to the conditions maintained, such 
a position should be left absolutely open by truly professional 
men, and any candidacy for the position on the part of those 
thoroughly advised of the conditions should be regarded as unpro- 
fessional. 

(8) Confidential correspondence or conversations 
among teachers and school officers cannot be violated during 
either the time of official relationship, or at any time. The very 
nature of the work of teaching and administering schools gives 
rise to many difficult and delicate situations which must be handled 
in a confidential and highly ethical manner. 

(9) Criticism of a predecessor or of a teacher em- 
ployed in the same system is unethical, i. e., unprofessional, and 
is hereby deprecated and condemned, and should not be indulged 
in by those who are regardful of the dignity of teaching and of 
the necessities of co-operative effort. Such criticism, if made, 
should be made only with the intent of serving some good end, 
and made only to those who are capable of accomplishing that 
end. 

(10) A teacher retiring from a position should leave 
on file such records and reports for the guidance of his successor 
as he himself would like to receive on entering upon the duties 
of a similar position. 


Ill. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


(1) A teacher should always fulfill his obligation to 
the Board and the community whom the Board represents, and 
should regard his contract as a sacred obligation never to be 
broken or regarded lightly. In general a teacher who is moved 
by the highest considerations for the profession will seek release 
from his contract before its expiration only for the gravest and 
most important causes. There is probably no one action which 
brings the profession into greater disrepute with men of business, 
or with the public generally, than for a teacher to disregard the 
obligation of a contract. The practice cannot be too severely con- 
demned by the profession itself. 

(2) Loyalty should invariably characterize the words 
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and actions of a teacher everywhere. As long as one remains a 
member of a school organization, loyalty to its interests and those 
of the community demand the entire suppression of irresponsible 
criticism of the Board of Education, the school organization, its 
policies and its officers. Especially to be avoided and condemned 
are inciting, encouraging, or tolerating antagonisms among pupils 
toward officers or policies, indulgence in outside criticism and ill- 
natured gossip. Above all, no teacher worthy of the name will 
engage in organized conspiracy against executives. 

(3a) Teachers should remember that Boards of Edu- 
cation are the elected representatives of the people, serving with- 
out compensation, to look after the educational interests of the 
community. Their attitude toward them should be actuated by 
good will and confidence. When Boards err, teachers should re- 
ceive and treat their actions as they would like to be treated were 
they opposed or misunderstood. For that reason any protest to 
Boards of Education or executives against a policy likely to im- 
pair the best interests of the schools and the teachers should be 
presented officially and in a dignified manner to the school officials 
concerned. They in turn should give such protest official recog- 
nition and consideration. 

(3) A teacher should regard executives as the proper 
medium of communication between himself and the Board. In 
districts without such officers, however, communications with the 
Board should be written and sent to the District Clerk. Individ- 
ual members of Boards of Education represent the Board in its 
relations with teachers only when authorized by the Board of 
Education. If a grievance arises, or if there is a question of 
salary, promotion or assignment of work it should be submitted to 
the immediate executive. Failing to obtain satisfaction the teacher 
may then appeal the case until the highest authority is reached. 

(4) Between a teacher and executives there should al- 
ways be found the confidence which arises out of a complete un- 
derstanding and the mutual attitude of being co-workers in a 
great cause. Each should maintain a justifiable pride in the work 
of the other. Each should feel that his or her success is impos- 
sible, in the fullest sense, without the corresponding success of 
the other. 

(5) A teacher who fails to meet the needs of the school 
or of the community is entitled to a frank statement by the chief 
executive or other authorized representative of the Board of 
Education, of the cause, and should never be subjected to the 
humiliation of a non-election without due warning. This warn- 
ing should also come in time, so that he may seek a position else- 
where. 
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(6) The appointment of teachers should be based solely 
on merit. No others should be so quick or so zealous to insist 
upon appointments under such a system as teachers themselves. 


IV. PARENTS AND PUPILS: 


(1) The attitude of a teacher and the general attitude 
of the schools of any community should be that of an open, con- 
structive, co-operative work. Criticism from parents and the 
public generally should be met with courtesy and patience and 
with an evident and honest purpose of mutual understanding and 
helpfulness. 

(2) Teachers should make every possible effort to keep 
parents fully informed of the progress and standing of their chil- 
dren. In such communications teachers should exercise the ut- 
most candor and courtesy. They should hold inviolable all in- 
formation as to the financial limitation of pupils, their physical 
or mental defects, and any other information the public discussion 
or mention of which would tend to prove humiliating, discourag- 
ing or unwelcome to such parents, guardians, children or wards. 


V. THE COMMUNITY: 


(1). As a member of the municipality it becomes a 
teacher’s first duty to identify himself as a citizen with the life 
and interests of the community in which he lives. As a repre- 
sentative of culture he should live a positive, clean and broadly 
religious life, and be known as a factor whose influence may be 
counted in every movement for moral, educational or civic better- 
ment. 

(2) In serving the public, a teacher does not forfeit 
his right to personal, social, political or religious beliefs, but he 
should maintain them in an unobtrusive and dignified way. 

(3) When the rights of the children are being denied, 
and when the schools are being subordinated to personal and 
partisan politics, and whenever it is known that the schools are 
being exploited for personal gain, it becomes the duty of the - 
teacher, principal or superintendent, jointly or individually, to 
apprise the public of the facts, and through legitimate channels 
seek to remedy the evils. 


VI. THOSE INTERESTED COMMERCIALLY: 


(1) The practice of soliciting sample texts when there 
1s No Serious or immediate prospect of a change or adoption should 
be discouraged. Furthermore, a teacher should not request 
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sample books outside of the department or the particular subject 
or subjects he may be teaching. Most publishing houses will be 
glad to make special concessions in the matter of price on any 
books a teacher may desire for personal use. The use of sample 
texts should be for the school only, and under no circumstances 
should such books be sold. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Adopted December 1920: 


PeCODE OW HTMICS KOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


This code is an application of the general principles of 
ethics to the special obilgations, rights and privileges of the teach- 
ing profession. 

1. Professional Attitude—Educational Attitude —The 
highest obligation of every member of the teaching profession is 
due to those who are under his professional care. 

2. Compensation —The teaching profession should de- 
mand for each of its members that compensation which will en- 
able him to render the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient to enable him to live 
upon a scale befitting his place in society, to permit the necessary 
expenditures for professional improvement and to make proper 
provision for those dependent upon him, and for himself in his 
old age. 

3. Open-Minded Study of Education—Every member 
of the profession should be a progressive student of education. 
To this end he should be a thoughtful reader of educational litera- 
ture, should attend and participate in educational meetings, should 
engage in such experimentation and collection of data, as will test 
the value of educational theories and aid in the establishment of 
a scientific basis for educational practice, and should be willing to 
give to his fellow members the benefit of his professional knowl- 
edge and experience. 

4. Criticisms of Associates—(a) The motives for all 
criticism should be helpfulness and improvement. Adverse criti- 
cisms known or heard, should not be made or repeated except to 
the one criticised or to his superior with the full expectation that 
opportunity for explanation will be afforded. On the other hand, 
when corrupt and dishonorable practices are known to exist they 
should be fearlessly reported to the proper authorities. 
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(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in regard to 
the work of a predecessor or of the teacher of previous grade are 
to be condemned. 

5. Appointments and Promotions—(a) All appoint- 
ments, promotions or advancements in salary should be obtained 
exclusively on merit. To this end, it is proper for the candidate 
to make his qualifications known to the proper school authorities, 
either directly or through a teachers’ agency. 

(b) A teacher should take no steps towards obtaining 
a specific position until he knows the position is vacant or about 
to become vacant. 

(c) No teacher should secure an offer elsewhere for 
the sole purpose of using it as a-means to obtain an increase of 
salary in his present position. 

(d) Upon accepting appointments in a given district a 
teacher should notify all other districts to which letters of appli- 
cation have been sent. 

(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking a teacher in 
another district he should inform the superintendent or proper 
officials of the district, but a superintendent’s reluctance to part 
with a teacher should not deprive the teacher of an opportunity 
for deserved advancement. 

6. Contract Obligations—A teacher should never vio- 
late a contract. Unless the consent of the employing body is ob- 
tained releasing the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered a better position else- 
where it is against the best interests of the schools to stand in the 
way of teacher’s advancement by arbitrary insistence upon the 
terms of a needlessly rigid contract, if the place can be satisfac- 
torily filled. 

7. Democracy in the Development of School Plan.— 
The superintendent should be recognized as the professional 
leader of the school system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the solution of professional 
problems; but when a policy is finally determined, it should be 
loyally supported by all. 

8. Relation between Supervisory Officers and Teachers. 
—(a) Co-operation, loyalty and sincerity should characterize all 
relations between supervisory officers and teachers. 

(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to time to state- 
ments of his professional record, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able, and may properly make requests for such statements. More- 
over, every teacher whose re-employment is not intended should 
be given timely notice. 


(c) A supervisor of class room work should observe 
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the following ethical principles in relation to the teachers whose 
work he observes professionally. 

1. He should express an opinion upon the work ob- 
served following each professional visit. 

2. He should recommend ways to remove every fault 
pointed out and allow reasonable opportunity for improvement. 

3. He should not criticise a teacher before other teach- 
ers or before pupils. 

4. He should just as certainly and just as unfailingly 
point out the excellences as the faults of the work observed. 

5. He should give ample opportuity for conference pre- 
vious to observation of the teacher’s work. 

(d) A superintendent or other supervisory officer 
should be ready and willing at any time to answer official inquiries 
from prospective employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him and should be willing to write to any interested 
party, at the request of a teacher, giving a statement of the teach- 
er’s professional record under him, but evasive or equivocal letters 
of recommendation should not be given. 

9. Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers should main- 
tain co-operative relations with parents and should meet criticism 
with open-mindedness and courtesy. 

(b) Teachers should not discuss the physical, mental, 
moral or financial limitations of their pupils in such a way as to 
embarrass the pupils or parents unnecessarily. Nevertheless they 
should exercise the utmost candor, as well as tact, in their com- 
munications with parents on matters of real importance. Informa- 
tion concerning the home conditions of the pupils should be held 
in confidence by the teachers. 

10. Relations to Publishers and Supply Houses—No 
member of the profession should act as an agent, or receive a 
commission, a royalty or anything else of value for any books or 
supplies in the purchase of which he exercises official decision. 

11. Teachers Agencies—The profession should un- 
 hesitatingly condemn teachers’ agencies that encourage teachers 
to break their contracts, that work for the appointment or promo- 
tion of unqualified teachers or that make recommendations for 
positions not known positively to be vacant. Any member of the 
profession who has knowledge of such action should report it to 
the Commission on Professional Ethics. 

12. Loyalty to School Boards—(a) It is.the duty of 
every member of the profession in a school system to recognize 
the legal authority of the board of directors and to be loyal to its 
policies established in accordance therewith. 

(b) If, however, the attitude of a school board should 
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clearly and persistently be such as to prevent the members of the 
profession employed by it from serving the best interests of the 
pupils, and if repeated efforts to remedy the situation have been 
without avail, then an appeal should be made to the Commission 
on Professional Ethics. 

13. Commission on Professional Ethics—(a) There 

shall be a Commission on Professional Ethics operating under the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. This Commission 
shall consist of the President of the Association ex officio and four 
members of the profession, appointed by the President, with 
terms of four years each, one term expiring on July first each 
year. 
; (b) It shall be the duty of this Commission to study 
the various problems of professional ethics arising from time to 
time, to give to inquiring members of the profession its interpre- 
tation of the meaning of various principles in this code, to arrange 
for investigations rendered advisable in connection with this code, 
to take such action in regard to their findings as may be deemed 
wise, to make recommendations to the State Education Associa- 
tion as to amendments or additions to the code and in general to 
have oversight of all questions arising in connection with the 
ethics of the teaching profession within the state. 


VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Adopted November 1923: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Regarding our pupils—As teachers, we first of all ac- 
knowledge our obligation to our pupils. It is our duty to give 
them what we ourselves have received and to make them what we 
ought to be. We are paid to help them; they give us the inspira- 
tion of trusting confidence and growing powers; and if our lives 
are to be immortal here and count in the great contests of the 
future, it must be so, it can be so, only through our pupils. 


Regarding our employers—1. Generally, our employers 
are the parents and guardians of our pupils; specifically, they are 
the local boards of trustees, the superintendents, principals, and 
other school officials—all servants of the people—whose business 
it is to put us into our places, to keep us at our work, to provide 
proper equipment, and to see that our salaries are paid. 

To our patrons, the parents and guardians of our 
pupils, we owe courtesy, consideration, and impartial justice. On 
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the other hand, from them we rightly expect sympathy, reason- 
ableness, cooperation, and financial as well as moral support. 

3. To trustees, superintendents, and principals we owe 
all frankness and honesty, as well as due respect, through the 
rules and regulations they have made. 

4. In applying for a position, a teacher should urge 
only the claims of professional fitness. Character, personal 
power, scholarship, and teaching skill shall be regarded as our 
only legitimate claims to consideration. The use of any religious, 
political, or fraternal influence shall be regarded as distinctly un- 
professional. 

5. In giving references for scholarship and teaching 
skill, we should expect consideration to be given only to the 
opinions of educational experts. In giving references for char- 
acter and personal power, we have a right to expect that the judg- 
ment of any intelligent person, in or out of the profession, who 
has had adequate opportunity for acquaintance and observation, 
shall be credited at full value. 

6. Teachers signing contracts to teach should regard 
these contracts as sacred and as binding as any other contracts 
and should endeavor to carry them out to the full letter and spirit. 

7. A teacher should not give up a position in which 
she is expected to work without first giving the school authorities 
concerned definite notice. This notice should be given as long 
in advance as may be necessary to fill the vacated place without 
serious loss. 

8. School boards, on their part, should always give a 
teacher definite notice in due time, if they expect to award the 
position to another. 

9. When a teacher is elected to a position, whether in 
town or country, she should look upon herself as the permanent 
incumbent, and should be so regarded by others. If she desire 
to change her place of work, from year to year, she should give 
notice in advance; and if the board desire to supplant her at the 
end of a session it should give her definite notice in due time. 


Regarding the general public—The teacher is a public 
servant, and should regard her service in promoting the general 
welfare of her community as her supreme office. Her work in 
the schoolroom is only a part of her work; the homes of the 
people, their churches, their fields and workshops, and their places 
of social entertainment are all within the proper sphere of her 
activities and influence. 


Regarding the profession—1. No teacher has a right 
to lower the dignity of the profession by poor scholarship or un- 
becoming habits, or to bring reproach upon herself or any other 
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individual by improper word or act. It is the duty of the teacher 
to honor her profession with noble service and to raise its power 
by doing her full share in the promotion of trustworthiness and 
efficiency. 

2. The profession has a right to demand adequate 
salaries, but must never trim the limits of service on account of 
small pay. Every profession is expected to give more than it re- 
ceives, otherwise it can lay no just claim to professional character ; 
it is merely a business. 

3. The profession has a right to social pleasure and to 
social recognition, but must never allow mere social functions to 
absorb the energies that of right belong to classes and school or- 
ganizations. ; 

4. The profession has a right to expect a provision on 
the part of school authorities that will enable teachers to attend 
summer schools and educational conferences without financial 
loss. The teacher should have an income every month in the 
year. But when such provision is made the teacher must not 
prove recreant to the trust by wasting her vacation in frivolity, or 
by diverting her attention to interests not contemplated in the 
generous provisions accorded her. 


Regarding ourselves—The teacher, like the worthy mem- 
ber of every profession, must constantly act upon the principle, 
“Love thyself last.” But this does not mean that she dare not 
enjoy her work or find great pleasure in life. Her chief aim is 
to give rather than to get; but he who gives, like him who for- 
gives, is twice blest; and the true teacher receives her greatest 
rewards in the honor and love of those whom she faithfully serves. 
She has a reward that the world knows not of. The efficiency of 
her pupils is her own life made long; but for this glory she must 
give her life—not all her life, perhaps, but all her life while she 
is in the service. 

For such a service the teacher must look upon her hands 
and heart, upon her voice, her beauty, her manner, her dress, her 
speech, all as having ethical values, as well as her mind and spirit. 
In using her powers best for the welfare of others she finds most 
happiness for herself. Her great lesson for the world is that the 
best things come to us while we seek other things. 
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UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted Oct. 26, 1923: 


CODE, OPIETHICS 
SECTION I 


Declarations Governing Our Relations with Those From Whom 
We Buy 


1. Recognizing the mutual dependence existing between 
the operators and the manufacturers of telephone equipment, and 
dealers in supplies, we seek to promote the co-operation, good 
will and personal friendship that is the necessary basis of mutual 
understanding. 

2. Trust and honesty are to be observed in all dealings. 
No misleading statements are to be made to secure lower prices, 
nor are the prices of competitive firms to be shown to each other. 

3. The seller who quotes the lower price, other consid- 
erations of quality and service being equal, deserves the business ; 
it is not to be given to his competitor at the same figure. 

4. An order once placed and accepted is not subject to 
cancellation, except for a change in circumstances, and in no case 
because of a decline in prices or the opportunity to buy more 
cheaply. 

5. Discounts for cash can be taken only if payment is 
made within the time limit specified. 

6. All bills for purchases shall be paid according to 
specified terms of sale. If long-term payments are desired, a 
legitimate interest charge shall be paid for the accommodation. 

7. Arbitrary adjustments of bills for any cause what- 
soever without notice is unethical. 

8. The purchasing agent shall not accept for himself or 
others any gratuity, commission, allowance, or any indirect profit 
in connection with any purchases. 

9. Asa necessary factor in the maintenance of ethical 
business standards with those from whom we buy, we will make 
an effort to give business preference to those who uphold such 
standards as against those who manifestly ignore them. 
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SECTION II 


Declarations Governing Our Relations with Those to Whom We 
Sell Service 


1. We believe in the principle of one price to all. The 
rules laid down by Public Utility Commissions regarding uni- 
formity of rates should be strictly adhered to. We believe it to 
be an evasion of these rules to make special reductions in rates, 
or to give extra service without adequate charge. 

2. We recognize an obligation to render to our patrons 
a service that is prompt, efficient and satisfactory. If operating 
a non-competitive telephone system, we accept it as a duty to 
maintain the same high grade of service as if operating under 
competitive conditions. 

3. We recognize our obligation to sell our service at a 
rate that is based upon a reasonable profit only, after the expenses 
of carrying on the business have been paid. 

4. We recognize our obligation as public servants, to 
maintain a stock of supplies and spare equipment to provide 
properly for demands for new service, to the end that the public 
may be accommodated without undue delay. 

5. On the basis of fair dealing, all accounts should be 
collected promptly. The patron who adds unnecessary expense 
to the collection of his accounts by delayed payment should not 
have an advantage over those who pay promptly. 

6. Advertisements that are misleading or which do not 
conform to business integrity are unethical. 

7. Employes who come in contact with the public 
should receive special instructions concerning the rules and regu- 
lations of the company, as well as instructions to be courteous, 
truthful and straightforward, and not to misrepresent or omit to 
state essential facts. The keen and the confiding buyer should be 
treated alike. 


SECTION III 
Declarations Governing Our Relations with Our Employes 


1. We should manifest a reciprocal and team-work re- 
lationship with our employes. 

2. It is our duty to interest ourselves in the personal 
welfare of our employes, and to encourage and assist them in 
thrift and self advancement. 

3. Through stock owership, the employe as well as the 
employer receives a dividend on invested capital. The employe 
See be encouraged to own stock in the company for which he 
works. 
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4. Hiring and dismissing shall be on the basis of ability, 
adaptability, dependability, or lack thereof, as shown in the way 
the employe works for the company’s best interest. 

5. All promotions or advancements shall be made on 
the basis of merit. 

6. Continuity of employment shall be guaranteed for 
faithful work. The employer shall reward industry, - loyalty, 
ability and unusual effort. ~ 

7. A fair wage for a fair day’s work shall be the gov- 
erning thought in arriving at the rate of pay for all employes, 
having due regard for the public’s ability and willingness to pay 
for telephone service, the economic value of the service rendered 
by the employes, legal requirements and general living conditions. 

8. Employes should be instructed in the correct stand- 
ards of practice in the conduct of the telephone business, so that 
the Code of Ethics of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association may be carried into effect by every employe. 


SECTION IV 


Declarations Governing Our Relations with Connecting 
Companies 


1. The nature of our business requires that there be 
perfect co-operation between connecting companies and ourselves. 
Every effort should be made to maintain the most friendly and 
cordial relations. 

2. It is obvious, for the mutual benefit of the companies 
concerned, that prompt attention be given to maintenance and re- 
pairs of individually and jointly owned toll lines. 

3. Long Distance operators should be carefully selected. 
They should be instructed to avoid disputes and delays over all 
toll lines. 

4. It is the duty of member companies to make prompt 
payment of interchanged toll and other bills. 


SECTION V 
Declarations Governing Our Relations with The Public At Large 


1. We recognize that our existence as manufacturers 
and telephone operators is justified only by the extent to which 
we can be of service to the public. 

2. It is the manifest duty of all citizens to take an 
active interest in the welfare of the community. We assume our 
responsibility in supporting local, civic and commercial associa- 
tions which have this as an objective. 
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3. It is our duty to keep informed regarding all pro- 
posed telephone legislation, and to take such action as may protect 
the public and ourselves against the passage of ill-advised laws. 


SECTION VI 


Declarations Governing Our Relations with Public Regulating 
Bodies 


1. Between telephone companies and the regulating 
bodies a spirit of mutual respect and friendly co-operation should 
exist at all times. 

2. Responsibility for rates, rules and regulations applied 
for by a telephone company and authorized by the regulating body 
should be assumed by the telephone company through its officers, 
directors and employes. 

3. The service rendered by a telephone company and 
the relations between the company and its patrons, also between 
the company and its employes, should be such as to justify the 
regulating body in authorizing rates, rules and regulations which 
will guarantee a fair return on the money invested in telephone 
properties. 


Concluding Declarations 


1. Members of this Association shall seek to elevate 
the standards of this Code, and shall use their influence and ex- 
ample to inspire all others in the business to do likewise. 

2. Publication of this Code of Ethics by member com- 
panies in their various localities is urged. 

3. The adoption of this Code by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association places an obligation on each 
member to a sincere and faithful performance of the rules of con- 
duct so set forth. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY TENT AND AWNING MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Adopted 1924: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


In the making and selling of Tents, Awnings and kindred 
lines a real service is rendered to the public and those so engaged 
should define and publish the motives and ideals which are to 
govern their actions toward the public; the employee; those from 
whom purchases are made; those to whom goods are sold; com- 
petitors, and trade and civic organizations, keeping in mind our 
duties to our cities, States, and Nation, and their laws. 

The ideals of men best project themselves into reality 
when crystallized in written documents. In every line of human 
activity, a united written expression of what is best for the com- 
mon good becomes a strong force for progress. The mere ex- 
pression clarifies the general sentiment. Nowhere is a formation 
of principles more needed than in business. In most industries 
there is a substratum of concerns which live by dishonest and un- 
fair methods. Although they represent but a small part of an 
industry, the vicious, crooked competition of such concerns can 
have a most harmful effect upon an entire industry. The trade 
association offers the agency through which the forward-looking 
leaders of business can crystallize the conscience of their in- 
dustry. Through the association united effort is possible to rid 
an industry of such practices. 

For the above reasons we, the members of this Asso- 
ciation, do hereby adopt the following code of ethics: 


Article I. The Management: 


1. Realizing that a business received its character and 
soul, as it were, from those in command, it must be necessary, in 
order for the fine character and soul you would wish to be re- 
flected in your business, that the directing head be a man of moral- 
ity physically fit, of the highest integrity of established reputation, 
with honesty unquestioned and of credit standing in his com- 
munity. He must be thoroughly trained and experienced in the 
manufacture and distribution of tents, awnings, etc. 

2. To these are added kindliness, courtesy and the de- 
sire to be friendly, with a pride.in his occupation and an appre- 
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ciation of the opportunity that he has to render a service to his 
community. ; 

3. With these qualifications in our management, just 
so surely will the public, the business world and our employees 
accept them as the characteristics of our business. 


Article II. Relations of Employer and Employee: 


1. The closest relationship and co-operation should al- 
ways manifest itself between employer and employee. These are 
successfully obtained only by impartial, equitable, fair and honest 
treatment of the employee. 

2. There shall be no discrimination made in the hiring 
of employees based on their affiliation or non-affiliation with or- 
ganizations of similar employment. 

3. The employer shall pay a just and living wage. The 
well-being contentment and happiness of the employee shall be 
of first consideration. Efficient and honest effort shall be re- 
warded without discrimination and a continuance of employment 
be guaranteed for faithful work, in so far as is consistent with 
the seasonable character of our business. 

4. In our dealings with our workmen let us ever be mind- 
ful that there is resting upon us, as employers, a grave responsi- 
bility. For we should by example and precept endeavor to incul- 
cate the highest ideals of manhood and character, and emphasize 
the responsibility of every thinking man as a citizen of the United 
States of America, for the rightful discharge of his duties there- 
under. 


Article III. Relation with Those from whom Purchases are 
Made: 


1. Whenever the subject is of interest to the pur- 
chasers, courtesy demands that we shall cordially receive sales- 
men and representatives enquiring for business. In all such in- 
terviews truth and honesty shall be observed. We shall make 
no mis-leading statements in order to secure special privileges or 
benefits nor shall we violate the confidence of a competitor. Con- 
tracts of purchase and terms of payment shall be strictly adhered 
to. 

2. It is by these methods that we will create confidence 
in our industry and place it upon the high and honorable plane of 
business integrity. 


Article IV. Rules of Conduct between Competitors and Trade 
Associations: 
1. Our mutual interests can be best served through co- 
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operation with one another, and our aim shall be and our efforts 
directed toward such mutual exchanges of general matters of 
like interest that each, through the experience of others, may 
profit thereby and avoid the loss entailed by others. 

2. In the realization that higher business standards and 
greater efficiency are to be attained through the proper use of 
knowledge received in an exchange of experiences, we shall main- 
tain an open mind and give due consideration to the opinions of 
others. } 

3. We shall endeavor to maintain such a friendly re- 
lationship with competitors as will enable us to meet with them 
and discuss frankly the means of furthering our mutual interests. 

4. We shall not combine with competitors to raise or 
maintain or bring about uniformity in prices, to divide territory 
or to allot customers. Selling below cost is an unfair method of 
competition, and it is unethical to do so. A fair profit shall be 
made on all transactions. 

5. We believe that our Association is the medium for 
accomplishing great good for our industry and the members 
thereof, and since we recognize that it can be more effective when 
supported by all units of the industry, we shall use all fair and 
lawful means to persuade non-members to apply for membership. 

6. We shall avoid scrupulously all overstatements or 
misrepresentations of any kind in our own behalf, either in ad- 
vertising or in personal salesmanship. 

7. We shall refuse to pay bribes or ‘‘commissions” to 
buyers, purchasing agents or others who thus may be induced 
to place orders with us. We realize that business so acquired is 
sure to develop undesirable characteristics. 

i 8. We shall not hire employees away from a competi- 
tor or induce them by other means to leave his service, as it is 
recognized as a sure way to invite reprisal and a general demorali- 
zation of employment relations in our industry. We recognize 
the right of every man to use all reasonable efforts to better his 
condition, but also recognize that employers do one another and 
the employee a great wrong when they become bidders for his 
services. 

9. Recognizing that to enable the officers of our Asso- 
ciation most effectively to advance the interests of the industry, 
we must give them our unqualified confidence and trust, so long 
as we shall find it not misapplied, and believing that they will 
apply it to the interests of the industry as a whole and not for in- 
dividual gain, to this end we shall promptly and fully make 
answer honestly to all matters of inquiry in so far as shall be in 
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our power, and in any event we shall make answer, giving reason 
for our failure to furnish the information requested. 

10. When rumors or statements reach us which tend 
to reflect upon the honest intentions, acts or purposes of another 
member we shall question their correctness and feel free to 
frankly communicate with said member for the purpose of as- 
certaining the facts. ; 

11. We shall refrain from and discourage the practice 
of disparaging a competitor’s equipment, output, personnel, or his 
business, financial or personal standing, and shall endeavor to 
prove to our competitors that we are as sincere and honest in all 
matters as we could wish them to be. 

12. We shall strive for quality and service in our own 
establishment and use these, rather than lower prices, as selling 
arguments. 

13. Intensive competition for business established by a 
competitor should be discouraged, as it has a tendency to tear 
down what another has built up, but competition in developing 
new business is to be commended and should be encouraged. 

14. Good feeling among the manufacturers engaged in 
this industry is for the best interest of all concerned, therefore 
no producer shall judge the action or course taken by another 
without full knowledge of all conditions in relation to the matter 
in question. 


Article V. Relations with the General Public and the 
Government: 


1. It is an improper practice to engage in any move- 
ment which is obviously contrary to law or public welfare. 

2. We shall take a lively interest in all that relates to 
the civic welfare of our community, and shall join and support 
the local, civic and commercial associations. We particularly 
shall participate in those movements for public betterment in 
which our special training and experience qualify us to act. 

3. We shall interest ourselves in all proposed legisla- 
tion affecting this industry, study its provisions, justice and fair- 
ness, and take measures, in co-operation with others, to see that 
the best interests and welfare of the industry are safeguarded. 

4. Finally, we agree to maintain the highest standards 
of ethical and moral practices throughout the conduct of our 
businesses, so as to give the public the best service and to reflect 
credit upon our Association and industry. 
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Article VI. Relations with Customers: 


1. We shall create confidence with customers and pros- 
pective customers by deserving it. The object of rules of conduct 
under this section is to make satisfied customers. The customer 
shall be informed as to the merits of the different kinds of ma- 
terials that would be suitable to perform the service desired and 
all other facts which will enable him to become a more intelligent 
consumer. 

2. We shall take advantage of no man’s ignorance and 

shall see that employees are truthful and straightforward, and 
that they do not misrepresent or overcharge the confiding. We 
shall treat the keen and confiding buyers alike. 

3. The salesman shall be trained to be more than an 
order-taker. He shall offer the customer suitable suggestions as 
to the different materials that will do for the purpose under con- 
sideration. If there be any one material that would be better for 
that particular purpose the customer should be so informed re- 
gardless of whether it is cheaper or more expensive. He should 
give the customer the benefit of his knowledge and experience on 
all phases of the matter under consideration, so that he may buy 
wisely. 

4. Equal service shall be given to customers, whether 
they are large or small purchasers. 

The custom of giving out-of-the-ordinary service is 
not good practice. A fair remuneration shall be charged for such 
transactions. 

6. In the matter of complaints, errors shall be frankly 
admitted, adjustments made cheerfully and the customer given 
the benefit of any doubt. 

7. Broken promises destroy confidence. We shall be 
accurate in our printed or oral word, whether it be in letter, ad- 
vertising, part of a sales talk or in general conversation with cus- 
tomers or others. Accuracy is not only the absence of actual mis- 
statement, but also the presence of any facts which will prevent 
the hearer or reader taking a wrong inference or making an in- 
correct deduction. 

8. Any wilful misrepresentation as to market condi- 
tions or supply to justify prices charged is unethical. 


Article VII. Observance of Code of Ethics: 


1. The active and associate members shall at all times 
seek to elevate the standards of this industry by practicing the 
ethical standards set forth in this code, and be enthusiastic in in- 
spiring others in the business to do likewise. 
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2. Each individual who conducts his own business so 
that his honor will never be besmirched by his own acts or omis- 
sions will aid in maintaining the honor of the entire industry. 

3. The adoption of this code by the Missouri Valley 
Tent and Awning Manufacturers Association places an obligation 
on all its members to sincere and faithful performance of the rules 
of conduct so set down. 

4. The failure of any member to live up to this code 
will be no excuse for another failing. Honest effort on the part 
of all will result in raising the standard of the craft in the eyes of 
the public. 
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AMERICAN TITLE ASSOCIATION 


Formerly Am. Assn. of Title Men. Adopted about 
1913: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


First:—We believe that the foundation of success in 
business is embodied in the idea of service, and that Title Men 
should consider first, the needs of their customers, and second 
the remuneration to be considered. 


Second :—Accuracy being absolutely essential in the ex- 
amination of titles, Title Men should so arrange their records as 
to eliminate the possibility of mistakes. 


Third :—Ever striving to elevate the title business to a 
plane of the highest standing in the business and professional 
world, the Title Man will always stand sponsor for his work and 
make good any loss, occasioned by his error, without invoking 
legal technicalities as a defense. 


Fourth:—The examination of titles being to a large ex- 
tent a personal undertaking, Title Men should at all times re- 
member that fact, and endeavor to obtain and hold a reputation 
for honesty, promptness and accuracy. 


Fifth:—The principal part of business coming from real 
estate dealers, loaners of money and lawyers, it is obvious that re- 
lations with these men should at all times be friendly. To further 
this friendship we declare ourselves willing to aid them in all 
ways possible in meeting and solving the problems that confront 
them. 

Sixth:—We believe that every Title Man should have 
a lively and loyal interest in all that relates to the civic welfare 
of his community, and that he should join and support the local 
civic commercial bodies. 
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NATIONAL FUNERAL DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Adopted 1912; revised Sep. 11, 1919: 
CODE OF ETHICS 


1. A funeral director, on entering the profession, be- 
comes entitled to all its privileges and immunities, and he incurs 
an obligation to exert his best abilities to maintain its dignity and 
honor, exalt its standing and extend the bounds of its usefulness. 
He should, therefore, observe strictly such laws as are instituted 
for the government of its members. 

2. There is no profession from the members of which 
greater purity of character and a higher standard of moral excel- 
lence are required than the funeral director, and to attain such 
eminence is a duty every funeral director owes to his profession 
and to the public. It is due to the latter, as without it he cannot 
command respect and confidence, and to both because no scientific 
attainments can compensate for the want of correct moral prin- 
ciples. It is incumbent upon the members of the profession to be 
sober at all times and temperate in all things. 

3. The nature of our calling takes us to the inner circles 
of families that are afflicted. Secrecy and delicacy, when required 
by peculiar circumstances, should be strictly observed, and this 
obligation extends beyond the period of the professional services. 
None of the privacies of personal and domestic life should ever 
be divulged. 

4. It is derogatory to the dignity of the profession to 
resort to advertisements which quote prices or in which are used 
illustrations liable to offend or shock the public; or which reflect 
upon the character, honesty or ability of a fellow funeral director. 
A funeral director should rely chiefly upon his expert services, 
and his professional abilities and acquirements, in order to merit 
the confidence and secure the patronage of the community. Clean, 
constructive and proper publicity may be employed to make known 
his qualifications. 

5. No funeral director should ever interfere when an- 
other has been called to take charge of a body. Under no circum- 
stances should one funeral director consent to take charge of a 
body until the one first called has been paid for his services and 
has withdrawn. 
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6. In case two funeral directors are called at the same 
time to take charge of the same body, both should withdraw and 
leave the choice to the family. 

7. When a funeral director accompanies a funeral 
party to a distant place where burial is to take place, and a funeral 
director is at its destination to take charge, the attitude of the 
former should be that of a friend of the family, and assistant to 
the funeral director in charge of the interment. 

8. When a funeral director assumes responsibility for 
the preparation and sending to him the body of a person dying at 
a distance, it should be regarded as a transaction of honor; the 
service should be performed in a professional manner and settle- 
ment made without undue delay. 

9. Urging the use of temporary caskets at place of 
death, when satisfactory permanent caskets may be obtained, with 
the view of profit to the funeral director where burial is to take 
place, is unprofessional and should be discouraged. 

10. Unfavorable criticism of the service of another 
funeral director is unprofessional. His attention may be privately . 
called to errors of omission or commission in a professional man- 
ner, and any suggestions offered should be given, received and 
treated with due professional courtesy. 

11. No funeral director, in case of epidemic or con- 
tagious disease, should shirk his professional duties, even though 
his life may be in jeopardy. 

12. There is, perhaps, no profession, after that of the 
sacred ministry, in which a high standard of morality is more im- 
perative than that of a funeral director. His high moral principles 
are his greatest safeguard. 


NATIONAL SELECTED MORTICIANS 


Organized 1917. Made up of one carefully selected 
firm in each principal city. Agreed October, 1921, to 
the following: 


AIMS AND IDEALS 


1. We aim to eventually have a high-minded, progres- 
sive Mortician in every center of population on the Continent. 

2. We aim to lead our members to the highest moral 
and ethical standards. 

3. We aim to recognize character and ability and dis- 
regard religion, creed and politics. 
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4. We aim to make our organization a brotherhood of 
friends. 

. We aim to make our calling an honored one. 

6. We aim by the efficiency of our members to make it 
unnecessary that there should be more than 15,000 funeral di- 
rectors in the nation. 

7. We aim to encourage any Government rules and 
regulations which will be just to our members and of benefit to 
the public. 

8. We aim to pass on the good things discovered and 
practiced by any one of our members to all our members and then 
to all others of our profession. 

9. We aim that our members shall be quickly advised 
of any discoveries or inventions in business or science which may 
be of benefit to them. 

10. We aim to have our members thoroughly familiar 
with and then truthfully represent all material furnished by them. 

11. We aim that all funeral directors and their clients 
shall be treated with due regard for the Golden Rule. 

12. We aim that the deceased who has been needy or 
destitute shall have decent burial without the financial impoverish- 
ment of their relatives or friends. 

13. We aim that those in moderate circumstances shall 
have substantial material and efficient service at a fair price. 

14. We aim that the wealthy shall have furnishings 
and attention in due keeping with their surroundings and require- 
ments in life. 

15. We aim that the duration of life shall be increased 
and the number of all premature deaths be greatly decreased. 

16. We aim that in time of public calamity our mem- 
bers shall give unstintingly of material and service without a 
thought of financial gain. 

17. We aim that our members shall respect and de- 
mand respect, under all circumstances, for the dead human body. 
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AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Adopted Sep. 4, 1866; only minor changes: 


CODE, OF ELHICS 


Section 1. Members of this association are expected to 
conduct themselves at all times as professional gentlemen. Any 
flagrant violation of this principle shall be considered by this as- 
sociation as unprofessional conduct, and on written charges filed 
with the Executive Board, may subject the violator to suspension 
or expulsion as provided in Article 5, Section 7, of the Consti- 
tution. 

Section 2. No member shall assume a title to which he 
has not a just claim. 

Section 3. No member shall endeavor to build up a 
practice by undercharging another practitioner. 

Section 4. In all cases of consultation it shall be the 
duty of the veterinary surgeon in attendance upon the case to 
give the opinion of the consulting veterinary surgeon (whether 
favorable to his own or otherwise) to the owner of the patient 
in the presence of all three. In case of the absence of the owner 
‘the veterinary surgeon consulted may, after giving his opinion to 
the attending veterinary surgeon, transmit it in writing to the 
owner through the medical attendant. It shall be deemed a breach 
of this code for a consulting veterinary surgeon to revisit a patient 
without a special invitation by the attending veterinary surgeon 
or agreement with him. 

Section 5. In advertising the veterinary surgeon shall 
confine himself to his business address. Advertising specific 
medicines, specific plans of treatment, or advertising through the 
medium of posters, illustrated stationery, newspaper puffs, etc., 
will not be countenanced by this association. 

Section 6. Any person who shall advertise or otherwise 
offer to the public any medicine, the composition of which he re- 
fuses to disclose, or who proposes to cure by secret medicine, shall 
be deemed unworthy of membership in this association. 

Section 7. Each member shall observe the Code of 
Ethics adopted by this association and be answerable to the Ex- 
ecutive board for any breach of the same. 
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NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted July 1922: 
CODE, OF ET AICS 


First—We consider the business in which we are en- 
gaged worthy of our best efforts; to improve our methods, in- 
crease our efficiency and render a full measure of service for fair 
compensation. 


Second—To foster and maintain a spirit of good will 
toward the public whom we serve, believing that courtesy is the 
first essential requisite, and to be at all times honest and fair in 
our relations with patrons. 


Third—To adhere strictly to a policy of truth in adver- 
tising, and never to mislead with dishonest intent by inference or 
otherwise in public or private statements of character. 


Fourth—To believe that our associates within the in- 
dustry are men of honor, imbued with the ideal of mutual im- 
provement and preservation of the high standard of our craft; 
and, in furtherance of such principle to fulfill promptly all obli- 
gations due them. 


Fifth—To be interested in the welfare of our employes, 
consideration of their health as affected by working conditions, 
to the end that their worth be fully compensated and their best 
effort be enlisted in the service. 


Sixth—To carry out the spirit and-letter of all contracts 
in which we engage; to respect and observe with utmost fidelity 
those principles of association to which our members subscribe. 

Seventh—To dedicate, with great good will, our time 
and energy to the conduct of our business on the high principle 
of the Golden Rule, believing that in no other way will a full 
measure of success be permanently assured. 
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Key Lerrers, indicating predominant type of interest: 
B—Building contracts; L—Labor; M—Manutfacturing; P—Pro- 
fessional or other direct service; R—Retail trade; W—Wholesale 
trade. The remainder defy classification. 
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